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MEN WHO MADE AMERICAN HISTOR 


A Review by 
ALLEN, SINCLAIR WILL . 
DIPLOMATIC PORTRAITS: EU- 

ROPE AND THE MONROE /I0C- 

TRINE ONE HU 
AGO. By W. P. Cresson. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
© not men make history, and 
is a cold precession of facts 
to be compared to the glow- 
ing life that radiates from 
individuals who control, or at 
least greatly influence, the major 
events of their times? This, the sub- 
stance of the favorite argument of 
the biographica! schoo) of historical 
writing, applies with especial force to 
Dr. Cresson’s new book. Out of the 
shadowy background of a war-sur- 
feited world, which a little more 
than a century ago, while Napoleon 
was moralizing to Las Cases at St. - 
Helena, began all over again the 
task of repairing its self-destruction, 
he shows us the emergence into clear 
relief of a group of strong characters 
who molded the vital diplomacy of 
Aheir day, including the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

The thought must occur repeatedly 
to the reader of Pr. Cresson’s pages 
that the promulgation of the [Doc- 
trine was the product of general 
conditions much like those which 
prevail in the world today. The 
lresidential message of Dec. 2, 1823, 
was a “thou shalt not’ addressed by 
the weak to the strong in a period of 
dazed uncertainty when no nation 
could feel itself reasonably secure 
and when there was « measure of 
safety in audacity. This may well 
bring up a supplementary thought: 
Ix some new ‘“‘doctrine,*’ comparable 
in effective force to that of Monroe 
and Adams, to be born in this 
troubled era «und tv confer upon 
other quarters of the world the com- 
parative freedom from. aggressive 
wars that the declaration of 1823 
gave to the Western Hemisphere? 

Dr. Cresson appropriately begins 
his “portraits’’ with that of Alexan- 
der |. and ends with James Mon- 
ree’s. He considers Alexander the 
pioneer among constructive interna- 












ti lists, and emphasi that in- 
ternational idealism is “not a imo- 
nopoly of our own generation.“” In 


the telling of the story of this Czar 
we have the ripe fruit of the author’s 
investigations in the Russian archives 
while he was Secretary of the 
American ‘Embassy at ’etrograd in 
1915-17, which have heen in evidence 


before, in his work on ‘‘The Holy 
Alliance."’ ; 
In. succession, there are impres- 


sionistic word pictures of the per- 
sonalities and influence on diplomacy 
of Napoleon, Castlereagh, Talley- 
rand, Mme. de Kriidéner, John 
Quincy Adams, Gentz, Metternich, 
and Chafeaubriand before we reach 
the end in the characterization of - 
Monroe. This last “portrait,” alone, 
is ample justification for the hook, 
although it touches only incidentally the 
original material gathered in Rugsia which 
lends distinction to the entire work. 

* Dr. Cresson laments that “there ix no 
satisfactory biography of the fifth l’resi- 
dent."" Gilman, who essayed the task .of 
producing such a biography tate in life. was 
predominantly a scientist rather than a his- 
torian, though his work.as the first Presi- 
dent of the Johns Hopkins University is 
amply sufficient to crown his career with 
rich results. Dr. Cresson says that Monroe 
“has-become today a curiously mmisunder- 
stoud and shadowy figure,’’ which statement 
is obviously true, although Monroe had the 
courage and judgment to commit himself 
and his country unreservedly to taking the 
most far-reaching step in all of our diplo- 
macy. The author spurns the thought 
“that he was a neutral figure, or even self- 
effacca,”* and proceeds : 


He wat “six feet high, perhaps rather 


_ -eircle.”’ 


(Copyright, 123, by The New York Thnes Company.) 





How the Monroe Doctrine Came About 






































































































































Alexander I., Whose “Holy Alliance” Led to the Promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine. 


than « Roosevelt or a Wilson. It was the 
type the makers of the Constitution had in 
view. 


When vidden is made to McKinley and 
Harding it is evidently to their type only. 
McKinley, when -he was elected President, 
had been a leader in Congress and Governor 
of Ohio; Harding had been Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and United States Senator. Neither 
bad any diplomatic experience. Monroe, on 
the other hand, had held more impertant 
offices, in most of which he acquitted him- 
self with distinguished credit, than perhaps 
any other American has ever held. He had 
been Minister’ to Great Britain, France and 
Spain, twice Secretary of State, Secretary. of 
War, a Senator and a Representative in 
Congress and twice Governor of Virginia. 
He negotiated the purchase of Louisiana and 
Florida. . 

The author's purpose, no doubt, is rather 


more, broad and square-shouldered and 
raw-boned.’’ His mouth “was rather large 
and his forehead broad,” “a man of fine 
physique and capable of great endur- 
ance."" A whole theory concerning the 
“authorship’’ of the Doctrine has been 
based on his “‘‘timidity,’” yet we know 
that to furnish his idol Jefferson with new 
arguments regarding the Northwest. Terri- 
tory he made two journeys into that un- 
known wilderness, and abn Secretary 
of State) when W: was threat- 
ened during the war of ist? whe did not 
undress himself for ten days and was in 
the saddle most of the time.’ 

Monroe was jmarticulate rather than 
negative. His ‘conversational powers 
were not of a high’ order.” At a time 
when statesmen prided themselves on a 
“copper-plate hand,” his handwriting was 
almost illegible. To the taste of his time 
he “lacked versatility,”’ and “the general 
culture requisite for shining in-the social 
He was, in short, a.President of 
the type of McKinley or Harding, rather 


* yerbal ultimatum to 


to accentuate Monroe's habit of taking coun- 









sel with advisers and blending wie 
ideas with his own in bis conduct of 


ther as to Cabinet meetings: > 


Monroe, the presiding force, al- 
ways kept his subordinates’ int- 
patience within bounds. ‘‘His can- 

wv and good. humor,”’ wrote 
Adams, “never fail." Frequently — 
ufter their stormiest meetings the - 
Cabinet dined together at the Pres- 
ident’s table. eir official rela- 
tions were neither the stiff de- 
liberations of Madison’s “Council™ 
nor the, undignified intimacies of 
Jackson's “Kitchen Cabinet:"" 
Monroe possessed to a marked de- 
sree, the art of managing men. 


Upon this Cabinet group, in which, 


of isolation from Old World affairs 
was gradually forced by threatening 


Dr. Cresson writes: 


Just 100 years ago (the centen- 
nial of Monroe's to 
Congress marks the day) the 
United States had its first real ex- 
perience of ‘the drawbacks and 
benefits of “concerted’’ Huropean 
action. The outcome of the “sys 
tem” which resulted from the de- 
bates of the Congress of Vienna 
was a Se to liberal 


as well as in 

omer se oe menace to American 
institutions, which developed from 
an application of the principles of 
**European solidarity’ upheld by 
the group of reactionary powers 
known as the “Holy Alliance,” 
goes far toward explaining: our ~ 
tendency toward national “isola- 
tion."" The “unreasoning antipa- 
thy’’ toward a ci r connection 
~ with transatlantic affairs (against 
which the statesmen of Europe 
protest, often so 

present day) is only understand- 
able when viewed in the light of 
past experience. 

The group of world statesmen 
who appear in these pages belong 
to an era histers which shows a 
curious affinity to our own. The 
period of international adjustment 
which followed the Napoleonic 
wars was a Golden Age of Diplo- 
macy. The reunions held w 


ica. 





ing the “System of 1815" 
wide «scope to personality and the 
urts of persuasidn. Not until the 
recent World War 4nd its ensuing 
period of “reconstruction” has an- 
other such opportunity been of- 
fered for a ft . 
international policy. 





of the great dogma of the Adminisx- 
tration the author says: 


What, then, was Adams's prin- 
cipal contribution to the develop- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine? In 
the field 6f constructive criticism 
he was invaluable. To the Presi- 
dent’s classical enthusiasm for the 
Greek insurgents he opposed the 
coldly logical—and undeniable—ob- 
jection that such a course of action 
would lead to‘a marked departure 
from the line of conduct defined. 
by Washington: non-interference with 
Eurcpean affairs: 

Even befure Monroe had confided to him 
the tenor of his correspondence with the 
‘resident, he hud assumed the same 
“Sage of Monticello.” 
He recognized that the ‘‘hand-in-hand” 
policy vnavaaaned by Canning was the only»; 

ible basis for an effectual 
against the of the Holy Alli- 
ance, yet he accepted this necessity grudg- © 
ingly. His determination to avoid any «. 
semblance of a closer “alliance’’ was again 
-and again manifest, and may well have 
determined the policy of the Cabinet in 


this respect. 
ly initiated the parr ge: 
He ‘certainly i “Ge T yl, om, - 
im: rit “non-colonization’ 
bodied in the importa: ead } 
t 








Even the conference method of 
as a discovery | 
a passé. We (Continued on Pag 22; 














the executive office, for we read eT a 


events in Europe and South Amer- 3 


Of Adams's réle as to the definition ~ 


in 1919 oud © 


.at the . 4 


the terms of the treaties constitut- a 3 
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Gods Created by the Norse 
in Their Own. Image 


For the First Time a Definitive Translation 
of Scandinavian Tales 





“Voluspo” lent its sombre coloring 
-to Norse life and thought. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted 
that these ancient Norse created 
their gods and their goddesses very 
much in their own image, so that 
the sombreness and the cruelty of 
the “‘lays” were less 4 mood super- 
impesed en Norse thinking from an 
outside source than a mood that had 
its origin in Norse life. The now 
generally accepted theory that these|Over the earth, with the lighter 
myths register Norse reaction to] Passages at the end of the “lay” 
the natural ph y: g}Presaging the eventual return of 
which the Norseman~ lived —cold,| Spring; or it may be that the final 
snow and ice; dark, long Winters| stanzas are of much later origin. and 
and short, fierce Summers —the|@re a Christian addendum. The 
reader will find’ borne out by aj reader will find these stanzas of in- 
reading of the texts. ferior poetic merit as compared with 
The ‘‘Voluspo,’’ which means the| What has gone before; and in view 
wise-woman’s prophecy, is an in- of the fact that the date of the 
tensely dramatic piece of more than] ©odex Regius manuscript is 200 
threescore stanzas. There is an} ¥¢2™s~ after-the Christianization of 
ever-recurring refrain of ‘‘Would ye| Iceland, the scribe may have thought 
know yet more?’ which not only in-] he was doing his countrymen a moral 
tensifies the dramatic effect but] S¢Tvice.by “converting” their legends 
leads one to believe that the ‘‘Volup-} to the new religion. 
so*’* was rendered as a sort of dra- 
matic entertaiiment-in the halls of 
the nobles. If so, the effect must 
have been powerful*in the extreme. 
Let us imagine if we can a vast 
faftered hall, dar® with smoke from 
the fires, and dimly lighted by flick- 
ering tapers, the noble at the head 
of the board, or seated on a dais, his 
thanes still ‘lingering over their 
mead, or grouped around their over- 
lord, and the aged scald intoning to 
the aceompaniment of his harp of 


stanzas tell of a happier duy, and 
of a hall, “more fair than the sun,”’ 
where the “righteous rulers dwell.”’ 
Whether this is as ancient as tHe 
foreboding prophecy which preceded 
fit there is no way of knowing. 
Either of two explanations is equally 
plausible. The doom of the gods may 
be explained as a nature-myth. 
based on the annual spectacle of the 
fierce northern Winter closing dewn 





Siegfried and 
Brannehilde, 
according to 

It wuuld not be just to leave the 
“Lays of the Guds” without a word 
or two on the remaining poems. 
The “Hovamol” has already been 
mentioned. There is not space to 
quote from its many proverbs and 
commands; but-the reader wiil find a 
not-too-lovely picture of the Vikings 
spread before him. The many ad- 
monitions against excessive drinking 
make it certain that the Norse mead 


a German 


Engraving. 


“the 


A Review by 
PERCY A. HUTCHISON 
THE PORTIC EDDA. Translated 
from the Icelandic, with an intro- 
duction ani notes by Henry Adams 
ie Two volumes in one; 
York: The American- 

SCiadinovten Foundation. 

T is an interesting coincidence 
that a year which has been rich 
in notable stage productions of 
Shakespeare's ‘“‘Hamlet’’ should 
also witness the first truly de- 

finitive, complete translation into 
English of that great collection of 
ancient Scandinavian tales of gods 
and heroes which has been known 
for centuries as the “Poetic Edda” or 
the ‘‘Elder Edda.” 

Not that ‘‘Hamlet,"' in the inct- 
dents which go to make up the 
action of the play, is lineally de- 
scended from any of these tales. The 
story of the Prince of Denmark, the 
usurping uncle and the killing of the 
King trace back to a Danish “Saga’”’ 
not having a counterpart among the 
“lays"’ of the “Edda.’’ But no one 
can read the “Edda’’ and not realize 
at once that it is the spiritual—if 
one may use the term—ancestor of 
the Elizabethan tragedy. ‘‘Blood- 
vengeance’’—the duty of the next of 
kin to avenge murder—was an in- 
exorable d of ci Scandi- 
navian social ethics; and the whole- 
sale slaughter with which Shake- 
speare’s play ends, when the stage is 
strewn with corpses, is but an in- 
stance of this. The use of poisons 
as a means to killing, or as an aid 
to killing, a practice which seems to 

ern readers and audiences to 
vor more of the Italy of the Bor- 
,@ias than it does of Scandinavia, was 
freely resorted to by early Nordic 
* *Kings and heroes: And that sense of 
impending fate which hangs like a 
pall over the play and in which, even 
more than in the incidents, the pecu- 
iter power of the tragedy lies, is of 
the very warp and woof of the Nor- 
dic “lays’’ of which the “Edda” is 
cnnposed, 
‘There have been many guesses on 








the part of scholars at the meaning 


‘of the word “Edda,"" and for many 


years Grimm’s suggestions that it 
meant “Tales of a Grandmother,” 
from the fancied etymology of a 
word which occurred in one of .the 
poems, was currently accepted. Mr. 
Bellows rejects this and believes that 
the word is without special signifi- 
cance. It happened that in the thir- 
teenth century a certain Snorri 
Sturluson, who lived at a place: in 
Iceland named Oddi, the genitive 
form of which is Edda, wrote a 
handbook of poetics to which this 
form ‘‘Edda” became attached. It 
is Mr. Bellows’s opinion that the 
game word hecame attached to the 
elder collection, merely as a tag or 
label. The correction of Grimm's 
error—even if another has been com- 
mitted—is important, for the mod- 
ern reader will be far astray if he 
is under any 
ancient Norsemen considered these 
accounts of the creation of the 
world, of the gods, and of their 
heroes akin to bedtime stories told 
to children by a grandmother. That 
these ‘‘lays’’ were, however, folk- 
tales, passed from mouth to miputh 
for generations before ever they 
were written down, there can be no 
doubt. Iceland was Christianized 
about the year 1000, and although 
there are traces of Christian influ- 
ence here and there in the “Poetic 
Edda,"’ for the most part both the 
tales of gods and the tales of the 
heroes are unqualifiedly pagan. For 
this reason, as well as from lin- 
guistic evidence, it can be set down 
as indisputable that the earliest ex- 


‘tant manuscript of the Eddic poems 


—a manuscript of the thirteenth cen- 
tury—is a copy of.a much earlier 
collection. This thirteenth century 
manuscript, which was discovered in 
1448, and which now reposes in the 
Royal Library at Copenhagen, 
where it is known as the “Codex 
Regius,’’ has been the basis of all 
critical .exts.. Mr. Bellows had ac- 
cess to the ‘‘Codex Regius,” and a 
facsimile of one of its pages is in- 
cluded in his translation as a fron- 
tispiece. 


impression that the 





The number of poems, stories or 
“lays” in the “Poetic Edda” totals 
thirty-four, of which fourteen con- 
cern themselves with the gods. The 
remainder are the heroic lays, not 
all of which, however. are of Scan- 
dinavian or Nordic origin. The most 
famous of there hero legends are 
those of, the Sigurth (Siegfried) -cy- 
cle, which is not Norse, having orig- 
inated in South Germany, whence it 
spread northward. The German ver- 
sion, the ‘“‘Nibelurtgenlied,”” which 
is later in composition than the 
“Poetic. Edda*’ and frobably from 
the hand of a,single author. gives 
a more connected story than “is 
found in the Norse version, but one 
inferior in. power, although none of 
the grimness of the story is lost. 
The tale of the Nibelungs and the 
Rhinegold has been made familiar 
all over the modern -Western world 
through Wagner’s opern cycle. There 
had been, previous -40 Wagner's 
time, more than one translation of 
the “‘Edda” into German, and Tris 
probable that he used both the 
**Edda” and the ‘“Nibvelungenlied”’ 
in writing his libretto. The material 
of ‘‘Giétterdiimmerung”’ the German 
composer drew from the “Edda,” 
the- prophecy of the doom of the 
gods beinz contained in the Tirst 
“lay,” the ‘*Voluspo.” 

The “Voluspo,’’ which is both the 
Norse story. of creation and _ the 
prophecy of the ultimate catastrophe 
that is to overwhelm the universe, 
is one of the most remarkable ut- 
terances in all literature, challeng- 
ing comparison with the Hebrew 
book of Genesis, as another “‘lay,”’ 
the “Hovamol,” challenges compari- 
son with the Book of Proverbs. 
what degree these “Lays of the 
Gods’" might properly be termed the 
Bible of the Northern pagans it 
would be folly to conjecture; but 
no one reading “Hovamol’’ can 
doubt but that its ethical teachings 
were regarded as a guide to con- 
duct, as there can be little doubt 
but that the creation story of the 


the Valkyries nine, of Baldr, 


bleeding god, the son of Othin,’’ of 
fenrir the wolf, and of the final 
Macbeth 
But these 
ancient Norsemen hreakfasted, dined 
and supped on horror piled on hor- 
ror! The prophetess—“the wise old 
woman’’—after extolling her wisdom 
and recounting the gold she had re- 
ceived for her prophesying, 


struggle of the gods. 
“supped full of herrors.’’ 


tinues: P 
On all sides saw {I Valkyries as- 


semble, 
a to ride to ranks of the 


Valkyries ready to ride o'er the 


I saw for- Baldr, the bleeding god, 

The son of Othin, his destiny set; 

Famous and fair in the lofty fields, 

Full-grown in strength the mistle- 
toe stood. 


- From the branch which seemed 50 


slender and fair 

Came a-harmful shaft which Hoth 
should hurl; 

But the brother of Baldr was born 
ere long, 

And one night old fought Othin's 
Son. 


. : > . > * o 

A hall I saw, far from the sun, 

On Nastrond it stands, and the 
doors face north; 

Venom drops through fhe smoke- 
vent down, 

For around the walls do serpents 
wind. 


I saw there wading through rivers 
wild 
Treacherous men and murderers, 


too; 

And workers of ill with the wives 
of men: 

There Nithhogg sucked the blood 
of the slain, 

And the wolf tore men; would ye 
know yet more? 


The giantess old in Ironwood sat, 
In the east, and bore the brood of 
.renir. 

. s . 
mrettiiie: shall fight and fell ini 
other, 
And sisters’ kinship 

stain 
Axe-time, sword ~ time, shields are 


Wind-time, ” wolf-time, 
world falis, 
‘or ever shall men each other 
spare 


s s . * » 


s 
The sun —— black, earth sinks 


sons shall 


ere the 


nt 

The hot fo down from heaven 
are whirled ; 

Fierce grows the steam, and the 
life-feeding flame, 

Till the fire leans pbigh about 

heaven itself. 


Now om) howls loud before Gnip- 
_——— fetters will burst, and the wolf 
Much 4 do I Sane 


Of the fate of the coos agg the ‘atenee 
in fight. 





But not all is gloom. The closing 


con- 


was far too heady a potion to make 
for peaceful living, and oaths seem 
to have been sworn more to he 
broken than kept. One poem is a 
broad comedy of boasting, the ten- 
dering of which by the scald un- 
doubtedly brought forth loud and 
continuous laughter from his ribald, 
and surely drunken, male auditors. 
The ballad (as Bellows calls it) of 
the death of Baldr is a sombre and 
beautiful funeral piece, the dark 
splendor of which was caught and 
admirably reproduced by Matthew 
Arnold in his blank verse elegiac 
narrative, ‘“‘Baldr Dead.’"’ Mr. Bel- 
lows, as the reader of this review 
will have gathered, reproduces the 
original Norse verse form, with its 
alliteration of emphasized words 
within the line. Because of this, no 
less than because of the high degree 
of scholarship displayed, is the Bel- 
lows translation definitive; on the 
other hand the blank verse adopted 
by Arnold lends the accompaniment 
of stateliness to the theme which 
was obtained by the scald by his 
harp acc The ri- 
son of the translation with Arnold's 
poem will prove both interesting and 
enlightening. 

As has been said, the “Lays of the . 
Heroes” are for the most part de- 
voted to the story of Sigurth and 
Brynhild, throughout which the 
reader is made to feel, even more 
powerfully than by Wagner,” the 
baleful and stultifying effect of Faf- 
nir’s gold. The treachery which ~ 
crops up on every hand, and which 
is indulged in freely by both high 
and low, men and women,‘ seems to 
be taken for granted; but one can- 
not evade the conclusion that the 
story as a whole was a moral piece, 
designed to read a lesson on the sin 
of covetousness and cupidity. 





There are two versions of the re- 
lation of Sigurth to Brynhild in the 
Norse “lays,’’ indicating that the 
separate parts (or poems) came from 
two different sources. According to 
one version, Brynhild had a son by 
Sigurth before she. married Gunnar; 
according to the other, there was no 
union of the two. But the discrep- 
ancy is of secondary importance to 
the dénouement, for Gunnar is made 
to believe in the infidelity of Bryn- 
hild (which she denies in her dying 
speech) and in the treachery of Si- 
gurth. The ending of the story is 
well known. Brynhild, when she 
learns of Sigurth’s death at the insti- 
gation of Gunnar, falls upon a 
sword. 3 

Her dying words are the request 
of a boon at the hands of Gunnar: 

**Yet one boon I beg of thee, 

The last of boons in my life it is: ~~ 





( Continued on Page 23) 
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President Coolidge in a Journalist's Estimation 
His Boyhood and Early Political Life and His Personality 


A Review by 
GEORGE MacADAM 


VRESIDENT COOLIDGE. By Ed- 
were Elwell Whiting. 206 spp. 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, $1.50. 


? man has entered the White 
House his personality more 
of an enigma to the public 


but does not picture him. 





But out in IMymouth Notch. 


than Calvin Coolidge. Some| Yankee as any that grows—-in this | 
years ago he said: “‘We need more 
of the ‘office desk and less of|0f as “distinctive.” Even in 


the show window in politics.”” With 
admirable consistency he has lived 
up to that declaration since he be- 
came Vresident. And so we have 
seen a rare thing in American polit- 
ical life—-a man suddenly thrust into 
high office who has worked and not 
talked. There have heen no speeches, 
no interviews. The first announce- 
ment of policy was in his message 
to Congress. But as a President 
Coolidge is still very much of an un- 
known quantity. 

It is the province of the biographer 
lo put public characters in the show 
window, to exhibit their records, the 

, things they have done and the things 
they have failed to do. to exhibit all 
that ix indicative of the kind of 
material of which they are made. ‘In 
this parlous period of our history we 

_ don't want shoddy in the White 
House. : 

And so it is with keen interest that 
we turn to the biographical show 
window of Edward Elwell Whiting. 
to inspect his presentment of the 
man whe is now President of the 
United States, and who. in all prob- 
ability. will be a candidate for that 
offive at the election’ next Novem- 

_ ter. 

Mr. Whiting is the Washington 
correspondent of The Boston Herald. 
We are told, in a note on the book 
jacket, that “for many years Mr. 
Whiting has been in a position to 
make a close study of the Vresident 
in the various public offices he has 
held," that, 

he has acc ied Mr. c 
on campaign travels, and has so 
intimate a knowledge of State and 
national politics that his interpre- 
tation of the l’resident’s career 
possesses a singular authority and 
value. He is withal a genial phi- 
losopher with respect to human 
affairs in general and a _ skillful 
writer. ’ 

The book before ux shows that Mr. 
Whiting is a reporter of politics; 
that he is not a biographer. He is 
best when describing the career of 
Mr. Coolid as a ber of the - 

Massachusetts Legislature, as Lieu- 
tenant Governor, as Governor. He 
is most unsatisfactory when attempt- 
ing to build up the antecedents to 
this political career. Though we may 
not 
sions reached, the hook gives us an 
expert digest of Mr. Coolidge’s prog- 
ress from the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives to the White 

House; but ft does not give us a 

*‘live’’ portrait of the man. As a 

fellow human being Mr. Coolidge is 
as remote fram us when we finish 
the book as he is when we begin it. 

Exception must be taken to many 
of Mr. Whiting’s ‘‘philosophic”’ con- 
clusions. Mention shall enly be made 
of one: 

Two qualities, not extraordinary 
in themselves, but powerfully ef- 
fective when maintained consis- 
tently, explain much of Mr. Cool- 
idge’s success in politics. These 
are the quality of cold judgment 
and the quality of doing the work 
immediately at hand. Neither of 
these is a magic attribute of char- 
acter; each can be developed by 

+ almost any person. He began their 
development young, and he perse- 
vered. 





353. 








The “quality of cold judgment,” 
the ability to shake off Lay orange 
the controversial heat of the day, to 
judge dispassionately and aecurately 
the present in its relation to the 
future, is something that many of 
us attempt but few achieve. The 
man who has that ability has indeed 
“a magic attribute of character.’’ 

The President himself is authority 
for the statement that his father was 

“the greatest formative influence in 

his Mfe. Yet Mr. Whiting only gives 

a few hundred words to Colone} John 


‘always agree with the conclu- — 


place of ‘rugged mountain Vuntbiest net a freak.”* 
the Coolidges stand out as men of ory of his hoyheed friends is to be | do. 


When the 
President Was 
an Amherst 
College Senior. 


marked characteristics. This is par- 
ticularly true of Colonel John C. 
Coolidge. 

Mr. Whiting very truly says: 

We have as President a trained 

public man of considerable experi- 
ence. We have something besides; 
it ‘reaches back to the very founda- 
tion of the Republic. We have the 
conscience of the best that is in 

New’England. We have a person- 
ification of basic American princi- 
ples: thrift, caution, courage, bal- - 
ance and a keen sense of what is 

right. 

But if ancestry counts, we have 
something more: Colonel Coolidge is 
a kindly, a dryly humorous, bpt a 
masterful man. He has always “rur 
the town meeting,” always “had his 
way,” even when it was a question of 
repairing the local church. There is 
a strain from the maternal side in 
the President: he is not as forth- 
right, as downright a man as is his 
father; yet, do not let us forget that 
he has always got what he wanted. 

Mr. Whiting spends considerable 
time quarreling with one of the sins 
of his own profession. He asks: 
‘‘Why is it that as soon as a man 
becomes eminent his fellow-men 
create for him a fictitious and usual- 
ly abnormal! past?’ 

. t is not the eminent man’s fellow- 





C Coolidge. He describes him briefly, 


men but Mr. Whiting’s fellow-news- 


He says paper workers who commit this sin. | 
that he is “a typical New England | They are given a day or two to gath-| on. the Plymouth farm. One can 


man of the kind bred in the hills."" | er material for a 


rika. 


this | like any normal boy. 


4 


“headline-stuff* 
they mag- 


No, byt. if the mem- ! 





trusted. he was something of the 
oddity that he.is today. 

“The truth of the matter presum- 
ably is,"" says the author a little fur- 
ther on, “that the Coolidge boy dif- 


fered little from other boys.” And 
he concludes: “‘Sifting the evidence, 
then, we find nothing of a prophetic 
nature in the boyhood of Calvin 
Coocolidge.”’ : 

Yet Mr. Whiting quotes Colonel 
Coolidge as saying: ‘‘Never once did 
I give Calvin a job that he did not 
finish. I might have gone away and 
left him with the job to do, but when 
I came back I always found it done. 
I never told him twice.” Also (preg- 
nant h of a } ic man): “It 
always seemed to me that Calvin 
could get more sap out of a maple 
tree than any other of the boys 
around here.” 

The author says that a friend once 
asked Colonel Coolidge if he had ex- 
pected Calvin to follow in the family 
footsteps. He quotes this answer: 
“Once I had a hope that Calvin 
might some day take my place here. 
That was a long time ago. I never 
asked him to. He understood what I 
thought."’ Mr. Whitifg continues: 
‘*The young man's. choice of law as 
his profession was deliberate, and 
coolly made. One feels safe in say- 
ing, though without authority to do 








So, that if he had followed his nat- 


ural desires he would- have remained 


“character study" | hardly 
thar and, influenced by the strong, pap-| were in this direction. 
little hamiet among the Green Moun- | 
tains whtre five generations of Cool- | | present-day journalism, 
idges have lived, where four of them | nity and color, give emphasis to a/ 
were born. « place that hax produced | | hoy hood ‘that. except potentially, had | rectly quoted on this subject. 
as simon-pure a brand of Vermont | no emphasis. 


tendencies of |ment told him fhat.a wiser choice 
, day elsewhere.” i 


‘course ofa talk that I had with him 
We are told that “this boy (Calvin |a few months ago, I asked: “*Was it 
little hamlet the € Poatidires are spoken | | Coolidge). as a matter of fact, was | your idea or your son's that he go to 
* * * He was | college?” 

“TL asked him what he wanted to| - 


doubt that his inclinations 


His judg- 


Colonel Cooligge himself can bee bn 
n the 





He said he wanted an education. | 


1 thought he might make a good 
doctor."’ 

“You didn’t want him to stay here 
on the farm?” 

**He once asked me if 1° wanted 
him to take up my work. I said 
‘No.’ I've settled a good many es- 
tates, settled a good many demands. 
None of it’ was work of much calibre. 
Of course, it was important to the 
people concerned; and of course I 
was glad to do it, for it was the work 
that fell to me and that gave me and 
my family a living. .But I felt. that 
if Calvin had the chance he could do 
work of bigger calibre. No, I didn’t 
urge him to go to college. But if he 
wanted to go I was very anxious 
that he should.” 

““You thought it opened bigger op- 
portunities in life?’’ 

““Of course. I’ve seen many times 
when I felt the want of an educa- 
tion."’ 

Calvin Coolidge went to Amherst 
College. 

He ate at a boarding house 
which was inexpensive but well 
conducted. There is a storf of 
this boarding house: which is 
trivial, but may properly be 
quoted here simply because it em- 
phasizés what ought to be empha- 
sized frequently—that is, that al- 
though he was a serious-minded 





boy, he indulged in the same kind 





of spirit. 











of nonsense that schoolboys have 
always liked. On the morning of 
the story the piéce de résistance at 
breakfast was homely hash.” Cool- 
idge tucked in his napkin, seized * 
his knife and fork, then suddenly ~~ 
started in consternation as he 
gazed upon the dish before him. _ © 

_*Maria!” he called.- Maria bat oo 
the waitress. 

Maria entered from the kitchen.” 































































































‘“Maria,"* asked Calvin, “where 4s 
is the dog?” : 

**In the kitchen,” said the wait- 
ress. 





“Bring him in,"’ said Calvin. 

Maria whistled to the dog, who 
came in through the kitchen door. 
He was a large, wholesome-look- . 
ing dog. He wagered his tail and ~ 
trotted out of the room - again, 
Calvin. resumed his grasp on. the fe 
fork and began operations on the a 
dish in front of him, saying in «a ; 
voice of relief, “‘Tt's all right. fel- 
lows, let's go ahead.” 


Now, as | was told that story, the  ~— 
piéce de résistance at breakfast, as ee 
it had been for a succession of morn- 7 
ings, was sausage; and Calvin's re-| > | 
quest that the dog be summoned was _— 
simply a whimsical protest against _ ag 
the contimuante of sausage. S 

Rut though Mr. Whiting gives ~~ 
space to this anecdote, he omits any 
mention of the friendship -that de- 
veloped between Calvin Coolidge, the  @ 
college student, and James Lucey, © © 
the Northampton shoemaker, poli- “= 
tician and philosopher, {hat friend- 
ship continues to the present day. ~ 
Nothing in Mr. Coolidge’s entire ca- 
reer throws a more revealing light 
on his sincerity. his true democracy- 
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In the yeur of his graduution froma... Me 
Amherst College Coolidge entered the © — 
law office of Hammond & Field of ~~~ 
Northampton. Twenty months later 
he was admitted to the bar. 

There is nothing sensational or 
dramatic to the report regarding 
Mr. Coolidge’s early practice. He 
did not loom large as a trial law- 7 
yer, but his services were much 
sought as a counseler. His practice 
was without incident bearing. par- 
ticularly on his future. His repu- .~ 
tation was good with his clients ; 
and with his fellow-lawyers. He | — 
became a director and counsel for ~. ¥ 
the* Nonotuck Savings Bank in 
Northampton. He numbered among 
his clients men and interests of 
substance and importance. His 
reputation nd = personality up- 
pealed to the local Republicans as ~ 
desirable party assets, and he was ~~ 
chosen a member of the Repub- © 
lican City Committee, of which he 
later became Chairman. This was” 
his entry into the active ‘political 
field. . 


The fact 1s that in the office ms 
Hammond & Field the student at law. 
found himself, perhaps not unwit-* 
tingly,.in un atmosphere where he 
could absorb politics as readily as he . ; 
could jurisprudence—Hammond was 
« candidate for District Attorney, 
Field for Mayor.. Both were elected. 
The farmer boy from Amherst begar 
his political apprenticeship almost — 
immediately; he was sent as a sub- 
stitute delegate to Chester, to helt 
nominate a State Senator. - 

Let us listen to James Lucey: 9 

“There were already four or, five 
Vermont fellows trying to get into — 
Northampton politics, and the local _ 
‘politicians - resented it. And heré 
was Cal trying to hop in, too." - 

Lucey advised his friend, worked 
tor him. Coolidge got a foothold and 
began to climb the political ladder. 

“There were some of the Republicans 
that didn’t like Cal, but there were 
Irish Democrats who could be coaxed — 
into voting for him.” And Lucey, 
himself an Irish Democrat, coaxed. 

The crisis in Coolidge’s political 
career came in 1907. He had held a 
number of sniall elective offices, and 
was now running for the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives. A 
popular man was on the Democratic — 
ticket, and the fight was a bitter one. — 
Coolidge won by a precariously small 
margin. That victory gave him his - 
opportunity. From then on his climb. = 
up the ladder was steady. Lucey 
was responsible for securing a good 
many more than the number of votes 
that turned the scale. It was to this 















































































shortly after the 
Whjte House, he wrote to the North-. 
ampton shoemaker: “If it were not 
for you I should not be here.” __. 
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Prince Rupprecht 


As an 


BERLIN. 

N the th of November, the 
anniversary date of the Ger- 

man revolution, the newspa- 

per reported the suspension 

of postal relations between Ba- 
Varia and the rest of Germany. 
Nevertheless 1 received that day, 


‘from the Késel and Pustet Verlag of 


Munich, the newly published diary of 


_ Indian travels by Crown Prince Rup- 


5 


Sway in Bavaria, 


t although he 


precht of Bavaria. The authpr is a 
significant personage at present, for, 
is. not actively impli- 
movement now under 
there is no doubt 
that he exerts great influence behind 
the scenes. There is, moreover, a 
considerable element that points to 
fupprecht ax the future German 
Kaiser. Though we may consider 
this view sumewhat extravagant, we 


vated in the 


_ cannot hélp being profoundly inter- 


‘ted in the Prince. What kind of 

* that, although uncrowned, 
he has retained such power over his 
people? For it is generally recog- 
nized that were it not for eternal 
Obstacles they would immediately 
choose him to be their King and 


. commander. 


yw, it 
judg 


ix not always wise to 
the personality of 
Printes by their artistic and 
literary productions. For with 
Vrinces it cannot be unquestionably 
assumed, as it can with other mor- 
tuls, that the author actually is the 
Author and has wot been more or 
less assisted hy some one else. 
Vrinces have the deplerable habit of 
leaning on their subordinates—some- 
thnes to the detriment of the work in 
question. Thus the memoirs of the 
German Crown [’rince—edited, as ev- 
erybody knows, .by the novelist Ros- 


ner—have heen not only polished up, | 


hut have received 
coating of “poetic” sentimentality. 
if you know Kosner’s novels, you 
can easily distinguish the changes he 
made, for the sake of effect, 
naively sincere style of Crown Vrince 
Wilhelm. And-you cannot help wish- 
ing that his subjective self-partrait 
bad not suffered this Yretouching— 
which was permitted only by the ex- 
vexsive modesty of the author. 

The memoirs of Crown Vrince Rup- 
precht are of a different nature. In 


a lavish sugar 


“his foreword he states positively that 


he will take no stand at this early 
date on the war or the revolution: 
“These events are still too recent. 

cannot judge them lucidly at such 
close range." These ure virile words; 
on the whole, Virility is the Prince's 
vutstanding characteristic. His men- 


~ tal attitude is, best expressed in the 


verses from the “Kayana,” a heroic 
epic df India, that he has chosen for 
his: motte: 

Let weaklings who are faint of 

heart 

Surrender to their destiny; 
Courageous souls go always on, 
Confroating fate with confidence. 
He who mw resolute and strong 

In his vontentions against fate—- 

He is « man, and holds secure 

His happiness from fate's attacks. 

°,* 


E Crown Prince has spent his 

I unsought leisure in the writing 

of a. book on India; he has 
taken his mtaterial from the diaries 
he kept on his travels through that 
country in 1898. In scientific thor- 
vughness his book surpasses most 
other works on India, which are of 
various kinds: artistic, poetic, philo- 
sophic, entertaining. and some— 
mostly from English pens —that trear 
in detail the difficult’ problems of 
this land of wonder. Among the last- 
named the book of Crown Prince 
Rupprecht will take 
place. Conclusive evidence of this is 
the fact that while reading this work 
one can forget the author entirely; 
for one's attention is ‘completely 
taken up with the clear and impar- 
tin] exposition of the racial, caste 
und religious conditions among the 
Hindus, Persians and Mohammedans, 
as well as of the various relations of 
the native l’rinces to the English rule 
and of the effects of this rule. 

The Prince, impelled by his sober 
scientific spirit, always keeps his 
eyes open and, for the sake of en- 
lightenment, penetrates into te life 
of the common people. In his search 
for uxperiences of all kinds he mixes 


in the’ 


aun honorable 


Author 


with the sullen, filthy crowds. Again, 

his exalted rank gives him the op- 
portunity of seeing much that re- 
mains hidden from the ordinary trav- 
‘eler: fér he is accepted by the Hindu 
Princes as their equal, and his inti- 
mate association. with, them enables 
him to study their personalities and 
characters and to interpret their his- 
torical relation to theif ancestors and 
their country. 

» Rupprecht voices sensible opinions 
on the questions of justice and re- 
form. He gives full recognition to 
the magnanimity the English display 
in their administration of the coun- 
try; but he has his own notions 
about England's relation to India in 
a national-economic sense. The eco- 
nomic and commercial aspects of life 
also come in for their share.of the 
discussion. 

*,* . 

LTHOUGH this book was written 

A only after the war, the au- 

thor’s calm, objective attitude 
never gives way to any outbursts of 
personal rancor. And in spite of the 
coldness and occasional dryness of 
the style the wealth of interesting 
facts in the book save it from ever 
becoming boring. 

The author’s artistic interest is 
aroused mainly by the architecture 
of the country. He has illustrated 
his work with many excellent pic- 
tures of the more prominent temples 
and mosques, which he judges with 
an exhibition of sure and refined 
taste. Although excessive enthusi- 
asm is opposed to his character, he 
cannot resist interrupting his objec- 
tive exposition with an occasional ap- 
preciation of the beauty and expres- 
siveness of these buildings. He brings 
in many & felicitous comparison with 
the plastic art of ancient Greece. 

*,* 

GAIN, he compares the great 
Mogul Akbar with the Roman 
Emperor Hadrian and gives an 

animated description of the Hindu 
Prince surrounded by philosophers 
and sages, with whom he discusses 
transcendental problems—an activity 
that in no way interferes with his 
being, like the Roman, a thorough 
wrrior and statesman. Here is a 
delicate intimation that being a good 
‘soldier and finding enjoyment in 
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Crown Prince Rupprecht - 
of Bavaria. 
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exclusive. For the Germans regard 
or condemn Rupprecht of Bavaria 
mainly as a dauntiless or brutal sol- 
dier—the opinions varying with the 
political views of the critics. 

At any rate, the Crown Prince's 
description of India demonstrates 
that his love for the heroic deeds of 
battle constitute only one side of his 
character, and that the Bavarians 
may not be entirely unjustified in 
remaining loyal to him. 

These Indian reminiscences are to 
be followed by a book .on Egypt, 
now in print. It is true that very 
much has already been written about 
this country. Yet we.can look for- 
ward with great interest to the new 
work of a forceful and straightfor- 
ward personality. 





j spiritual matters are not mutually 


| = 


with enthusiasm by the publishers, 
who held a meeting ‘‘to see what 


can they do about it? “It is difficult 
‘to say. 





GaBRIELE REUTER. 


And Now Comes the 
“Author-Publisher” 


Paris. 

HE stage having been not all 

too unsuccessfully invaded 

by the ‘‘actor-manager,” 

nay, by the ‘‘playwright-ac- 
tor-manager,"’ are we about to 
see something very similar hap- 
pen in book land? Are we about to 
enter upon the era of the “author- 
publisher” or “publisher-author?” 
This question is being asked today 
in Paris, and, let us confess, it is 
the cause of some heart-burning, 
some searching speculation—not all 
on the part of the would-be inno- 
vators. That lordly lord, the pub- 
lisher, is far from dismissing the 
question with any contemptuous 
shrug of the shoulder. We are 
promised a new firm of publishers 
of. which the founders are a well- 
known Parisian journalist and a very 
successful young author. The an- 
nouncement has not been received 


they could do about it.’’ But what 
Surely any honest citizen 
can exercise any trade he likes, even 
supposing’ he does happen to be an 
author. Even a newspaper man can 
hardly be excused from this freedom 
of action. And, after all, supposing 
this form of activity becomes gen- 
eral it must defeat itself. Every 
author his own publisher? Yes, but 
there are horrible possibilities, ter- 
rible perspectives. Every author his 


own reader? 


*.¢ 


. . 
NE often ‘complaints of 
the deplorable influence on the 
world’s opinion of ,France 
caused by second-rate, not to say 
third-rate and even lower-class liter- 
ature exported abroad. Of course 
ther: is a certain amount of truth 
in this. But on the whole tha* 
section of the public in other coun- 
tries which buys French books can 
be relied upon to act as its own cen- 
sor. Its taste is not so bad as some 
people would like to imply. In its 
choice it shows a good deal of — 


Marcel Prou&t, Pierre Loti and Rémy 
de Gourmont.. The list is curious;/ 
in fact, it is distinctly surprising. 
Certainly it is very satisfactory. 
Here is something for every kind of 
taste, and each one’ will find of the 
best to ‘satisfy his particular trend 
of literary desire. France—Loti— 
Colette—Proust—Roliand—de Gour- 
mont! (é@:e cannot help repeat- 
ing it. 


. 


N. attempt to revive interest In 
some of the lesser lights of the 
romantic period of a hundred 
years ago is, I learn, to be made 
shortly. Thé aim is to make known 
a certain number of authors whose 
works are today forgotten, most of 
them, indeed, being out of print and 
unobtainable altogether. A _ first 
series of six volumes will appear be- 
fore next June, and a second series 
is being prepared. The edition will 
be known .as the Bibliothéque Ro- 
mantique. M. Henri Girard, who has 
been entrusted with the editorship 
of the series, states: 


The authors whom we desire to 
make known are« primarily those 
who might perhaps have become 
masters, but were misunderstood 
or underestimated. But we shall 
also republish psychological and 
historic documents—letters, me- 
moirs, autobiographies—the confi- 
dences and observations ef those 
who, so to speak, kept a diary of 
the thoughts of their times and 
who may be regarded as the intel- 
ligent witnesses of the period. 


1 make mention of this edition be- 
cause I think it is symptomatic of a 
certain tendency in France today’ 
to react. against the influence of 
Russian literature which has pro- 
duced something so entirely un- 
French as the school to which belong 
writers like Marcel Proust (1 chose 
his name because, as we have just 
seen, it appears to be in such favor 
abroad). Perhaps it is that tenden- 
cy, too, which explains the very 
of a recent translation 





and much common sense. R 

an official inquiry instituted presencia 
that, next to Anatole France, au- 
thors most in demand outside France 
today are Colette, Romain Rolland, 





fi Lonpon, 

HE general election is smother- 

ing everything this week in 
which I write, in London at 
any rate. It is a curious in- 
stance of the power of sugges- 

tion that an election is supposed to 
interfere with business of all kinds. 
and therefore does—although there is 
pno reason why it should. A very 
small fraction of the population is 
actively engaged in electioneering; 
for the rest the election means going 
at a certain hour on a certain day 
and recording a vote, which occupies 
half an -hour at the outside. Yet 
When an election _is imminent all 
busi is pr d to be paralyzed. 
Why? I do not read less or eat les« 
or wear less or become less intereste 1 
in pictures and theatres because I 
happen to be going to vote next 
week. Yet that is the assumption: 
and it is a fact that theatres, picture 
shows, publishing businesses and 
shops aH feel a general slackening 
of business in prospect of the elec- 
tion. It can only be, as I said, an 
instance of the power of suggestion. 





E result, so far as books are 

concerned, has beefr a general 

slackening off, and ‘only one 
‘ook of outstanding importance has 
appeared during the last week—and 
that is Joseph Conrad's new novel, 
“The Rover’’ (Fisher Unwin). I 
have cailed it a novel, but it is reaily 
a romance, and is a return to the 
characteristic style of the Conrad of 
ten years ago. Its atmosphere is 
that of the first four years of the 
nineteenth century, when Nelson’s 
fleet was cruising in the neighbor- 
hood of ~Toulon,. maintaining its 
blockade; the characters are few, 
and all hall-marked with the true 
Conrad touch. There is Peyrol,' 





Conrad’s New Book Appears in London 


| ex-gunner, returns 


in charge 


ex-pirate, who 
of a prize to Tou- 
lon and, with treasure in_ his 
belt, comes back to -wisit the 
scenes of his orphaned childhood. 
He settles in a weird farmhouse on 
the Esterelles as the paying guest in 
the odd household of a sans-culotte 
and fanatical, blood-drinking citizen 
of the Revolution; Arlette, the half- 
witted girl whose parents he had 
murdered and who is restored to 
sanity by her love*for the Secret 
Service Lieutenant sent down to 
smuggle some false and misleading 
dispatches out to Nelson’s fleet; 
Michel, the faithful peasant ally of 
Veyrol, who with him fits out an 
old Mediterranean tartane in the 
capture of which the dispatches are 
destined to fall into the hands of 
the English; Captain Vincent ~ and, 
for a moment, Nelson himsealf—these 
are the chéracters in a fascinating 
tangle of psychology and adventure 
that is physically as sarah as spiri- 
tually thriljing. 


T has allf~Conrad’s power of in- 


triguing, puzzling, exasperating 

the reader and then leaving him 
to realize that he ‘has been in the 
presence of a great drama. There is, 
indeed, no writer quite like Conrad. 
I have just been rereading the col- 
lected edition of his works, to. which 
1 have already referred in these col- 
umns; and what strikes me anew on 
feading ‘‘The Rover’’ is how in- 
finitely better Conrad is when he’ is 
writing. aboyt the sea than when he 
is writing about anythirg else. Some 
of his South American stories I find, 
frankly, a little bering; but when he 
comes to the sea and the characters 
of men who live on the sea he is 
never at fault; he rises, in fact, into 





an element of his own where he is 
for the moment supreme. We talk a 
great deal about imaginative writing 
in fiction; but it seems that the 
highest art of the novelist has been 
reached by men in writing about 
things that-they themselves have ex- 
perienced, however much they. are 
touched and illuminated by a creative 
imagination. One of the reasons, I 
think; why Dickens and Scott do not 
appeal to this generation is that they 
really write imaginative works; their 
stories were written, as we say, out 
of their heads; and where the local 
color is. taken from history, or at- 
tained at second hand, or by hasty 
visits to particular scenes, they seem 
remote and unreal beside the novels 
of writers like Conrad and Stevenson, 
Meredith or George Eliot, who wrote 
of the worlds, physical and spiritual, 
which they themselves had inhabited, 
and used their adventures, physical 
and spiritual, as the basis of their 
romances. Novelists, disguise it how 
they will, write best of what they 
have done and really know. From 
this point of view, and this only, 
Scott is a more imaginativ: novelist 
than Conrad, because he d: ws en- 
tirely on his imagination 4: the 
doings and sayings of his cha: «ters, 
while Conrad has known them ali in 
actual life, and has merely projected 
his knowledge of them, through his 
quality of imagination, on to a larger 
screen and a more varied canvas. 
In his case the foundation is realiam 
and the superstructure tmagination 

in the case of Scott it is the founda- 
tion that is really imagined, and the 
superstructure is more or less 
realism. It is an interesting specu- 
lation as to how far this theory can 


great 

of the-life of Benvenuto Cellini from 
the original Italian papers. Interest 
in the romantic periods of history 
and literature seems to be growing. 
Such great masters of adventure, 
life, and action as Joseph Conrad 
and Jack London are winning a 
large public. People scem to be less 
and less inclined to concentrate their 
minds on following the tortuous 
roads of Slavic introspection. Per- 
haps it is really a case of instinctive 
self-protection. Subconsciously peo- 
ple may ask themselves whether 
those roads are not the roads which 
led to the Moscow of today? Per- 
haps it is this, toe, which explains 
the success of M. Jacques Boulen- 
ger’s editions of the Celtic legends 
of King Arthur and his Knights of 
the Round Table. The fourth vol- 
ume of them has just appeared. It 
contains some extremely interesting 
notes on the story of the Holy Grail. 
Linked by Chrestien de Troyes to 
the cyqle of King Arthur, this myth 
is the survival of the Greek cult of 
Adonis, and is said still to exist to- 
day the bers of an occult 


sect. 
+ no easy life in these times of 

post-war hurry and scurry, 
when few people have interest left for 
les belles lettres. Maurice Comte du 
Plessys, whose poetry has for years 
been held up as an example of the 
purest French traditions, whose lyrics 
and odes are those of a perfect mas- 
ter of words, lived throughout those 
years in a garret in the Latin Quar- 
ter. His wife, by selling newspa- 
pers,’ kept him and their children 
alive. A few weeks ago Maurice du 
Piessys was found half starved, ili, 
dying for want of medical aid. Sub- 
scriptions opened enabled him to be 
transported to a nursing home. His 
story has caused.a stir even outside 
the literary world, even among those 
who have never read his works—and 
never will. And now the poet- can 
pass away in peacé. He is famous. 
Not. because he wrote _ beautiful 
verse, but because he nearly suc- 





HE life of a great poet is indeed 





be applied to other novelists. Un- 





fortunately, I have no space 
pursue it here. Fitson Younes. 


ceeded in starving to death. These 


te] (tags only. bagpen in books. 


JaMes GraHam 
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“My children, once 1 knew a boy, 
His same was Archibald Malloy.” 


8. GILBERT: HIS LIFE AND 
LETTERS. By Sidwy Dark and 
Rowland Grey. New York: The 
Georye H. Doran Compuny.. 35. 


: . until the first Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera was produced 
at the Opera Comique, Lon- 


don, in 1877, did English 

comedy resume that high, 
rich, satirical plane that had come to 
a halt in the work of Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan. It is, of course, im- 
possible to make any direct compari- 
son between Gilbert and Sheridan, 
for the later writer was not a satirist 
in the accepted term of the word 
and neither was he a wit that 
rarefied order that we associate with 
the older Englishmen. Gilbert was 
a master of topsy-turvydom, a kin- 
spirit of Edward Lear and Lewis 
Carroll, and this is very clearly 
brought out in “‘W. S. Gilbert: His 
Life and Letters,’’ an extremely rich 
and amusing volume by Sidney Dark 
and Rowland Grey, which, besides 
being the first adequate biography of 
Gilbert, is a rather keen critical 
evaluation of the librettist and play- 
wright’s work. Gilbert has been mis- 
understood in some quarters. Indeed, 
there is quite a widespread convic- 
tion that he was «a somewhat sour, 
fierce-tempered, extremely proud in- 
dividual who was difficult to get 
along with, and his biographers have 
made it their endeavor to clear away 
this misconception as much as pos- 
sible. To do so they; have quoted 
many of Gilbert's letters to 
friends and to various players in his 
companies which would seem to 
show that, while he was pretty much 
of » martinet when it came to di- 
recting his own plays and controlled 
his temper with difficulty at times, 
he was yet a kindly spirited person 
who always tried to make amends 
for any outbreaks which had dis- 
composed the startled recipients. It 
was Gilbert’s idea that the authors 
of a play should be in complete com- 
mand of the actors, that every pos- 
ture. every movement, every intona- 


Ww. 


tion of the voice should, be outlined. 


by the creator. This distinctly lim- 
ited the liberty of the player to build 
up a part, and, no doubt, it led to 
many exciting scenes during rehear- 
sails when stubborn actors would in- 
sist on presenting their own concep- 
tions. Gilbert, however, asserted 
that the success of the Savoy operas 
was mainly due to the fact that Sul- 
livan and himself had such complete 
control over the players. Parts were 
cut to fit people whose least talent 
was known to the writer, and assidu- 
ous, direction brought out the small- 
est shade of meaning which Gilbert 
desired to convey to the audience. 
He may have been a martinet, but 
he knew what he wanted and the 
finished product guceliy vindicated 
his attitude. 

The life of William Schwenk Gil- 








Mikado of Comic Opera 


“Though none are accomplished asl, - 
To say so were treason: 
You ask me the reason? 

I’m diffident, modest and shy.” 


bert, as set down by Sidney Dark 
and Rowland Grey, is mainly a mat- 
ter of voluminous playwriting’ and 


the Savoy productions. During his} he 


lifetime he wrote more than sixty 
dramas, farces, librettos and com- 
edies, and such assiduity’ naturally 
left him but smal] time for more 
than occasional trips abroad. Cer- 

tain episodes have been slighted by 
the biographers, who,. in their en- 
deavors to portray Gilbert in a kindly 
light and break the theory that he 
was overproud, have barely touched 
on the estrangement between Gilbert 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan. which 
brought the series of Savoy operas 
to a halt. There is no doubt room 
still for a book-which will be a more 
precise biography, which would enter 
more fully into those early years 
when Gilbert worked on Tom Hood’s 
magazine, Fun, and contributed the 
huge series of Bab Ballads which 
have since taken their place beside 
the nonsense work of Edward Lear 
and Lewis Carroll. Indeed, the 
reader will find a richer individuality 
in these efforts than in the more 
limited work of Lear and Carro!l. 
Gilbert was a master of nonsense, 
but he worked his peculiar vein dif- 
ferently. His favorite method was 
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turned to writing as a means of live- 
lihood. It was in 1866 that he joined 
the staff of Fun, and the next year 
married. His first play, written 
in 1866, was ‘‘Dulcamara; or, The 
Little Duck and the Great Quack,’’ 
a burlesque on “‘LElisir d’Amore." 
After this a continual stream of light 
plays, farces, buriesques and com- 
edies issued from his pen, and by the 
time he met Arthur Sullivan in 1870 
he was already a well-known figure 
among London playwrights. He was 
35 years old when he met Sullivan 
and the composer was 29. The result 
of this meeting was the initial col- 
laboration between the two men, an 


The Gods Grown Old.” Three years 
passed before the more famous 
‘Trial by Jury” was produced, and 
it was not until 1877, two years and 
a half after the production of ‘‘Trial 
by Jury,’’ that the fitst real Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera, ‘“The Sorcerer,” 
scored. its success. Then in order 
followed “Pinafore; or, The 
That Loved a Sailor’’ (1878), 
Pirates of Penzance’’ (1880), 
tience’’ (1881), ‘‘Iolanthe’’ (1882), 
“Princess Ida’’ (1884), ‘‘The Mi- 
kado"’ (1885), ‘‘Ruddigore’’ (1887), 


Lass 
“The 
**Pa- 





‘The Yeoman of the Guard’’ (1888) 


opera in two acts called *“Thespisi or,. 





“He red-hot- 
pokered 
his papa.” 


He painted blue his aged mother; 
Sat down upon his little 


brother; 
| Tripped up his cousins with his 


Put pussy in his father’s soup; 
Placed beetles in his uncle’s shoe; 


He red-hot-pokered his papa! 


The personality of Gilbert, as re- 
vealed in the letters which are scat- 
tered throughout the volume, exhibit 
him in a much kindlier light than 
will be thought. His correspondence 
with Sullivan, most of which is con- 
cerned with various incidents in the 
Savoy operas, is compact with will- 
ingness eternally to rewrite songs 
and scenes. And to the various wo- 
men and children who at one time or 
another came into his life he con- 
tinually indited the most whimsical 
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to reverse. everything, to endow hi» 
characters with attributes just the 
opposite of which the reader would 
naturally expect in real life. His 
Pirates and bandits were always shy 
and kindly creatures with the most 
dainty habits, while his Bishops and 
curates were quite the opposite. The 
germ of many of the Savoy operas 
is to be found in the Bab Ballads, 
and one may parallel many of the 
characters by going back to that 
early work. 

Gilbert was born in 1836, and his 
first venture was that of law. In- 
deed, he remained a devotee of the 
bench and bar all his life, and during 
his latter years served as a Magis- 
trate. However, he could make no 
living as a barrister (he attributed 
it to the fact that he was a ‘‘clumsy 
and imefficient speaker’’), and so he 


Gilbert's Costume Drawings for “The Grand Duke.” 


and ‘*The Gondoliers” (1889). There 
then occurred a hiatus (the famous 
difference between the two collabo- 
rators), and it was not until 1893 
that ‘‘Utopia Limited’ was pro- 
duced. One more opera was to fol- 
low, ‘“The Grand Duke,*’ which was 
produced in 1896, Sullivan died soon 
after this, and the remainder of Gil- 
bert’s life was quietly spent in occa- 
sional plays and operas. That is the 
framework which is excellently filled 
out by Sidney Dark and Rowland 
Grey with many interesting side- 
lights, letters and anecdotes ijlustrat- 
ing the individuality of Gilbert. 
Most interesting of all the contents 
of the book is an appendix in which 
appears a number of Bab Ballads, 
which have never been reprinted, 
from the original files of Fun. What 





a trearure, for instance, is ‘The 
Story of Gentle Archibald,’’ who, 
after a visit to the pantomime, de- 
veloped a violent desire to be a 
clown! He procured a costume and 
did all sorts of mad things. 

The good old lady turned to go 
And fetch his good papa, when lo! 
With irresistible attack 

He jumped upon her aged back, _ 
Pulled off the poor old lady's front, 
And thrashed her, while she tried 


to grunt, 
“Oh, Archibald, what have you 
done? 
Is this your —_ respectful fun, 
You bad, unge 


ly boy? 
Fie on you, a, Archibald Malloy!” 
Some dreadful power unseen, but 


near, 
Still urged him on his wild career, 
And made him burn, and steal; and 


Against his gentlemanly will. 
The change had really turned his 


brain 
He hoiled his little sister Jane; 





letters. It was only in his attitude 
toward the players of the parts 
which he had created that he was 
unbending in his determination to 
have the thing done his way. Now 
and then a fracas would result. Mrs. 
Kendal, who played in some of Gil- 
bert’s plays, states in this book: 

One night, instead of the actor. 
who was playing the part, pong 
came up through the ane Se 
took the part himself. had 
quarreied with the actor ee had 
come to fisticuffs with him, and I 


rehearsals 

front when we did not know he 
was there, and he would 
shout out: ““‘What on earth do you 
think you are doing?’ 

This must have been fine on the 
nerves of.a sensitive player. But 
Gilbert, it appears, was always — 
and eager to make amends after 
there had been an explosion. The 
source of his irritation was his ear- 
nest desire to have the thing done 


4 right. 


So familiar are the Savoy operas 
that it is unnecessary to remark at 
length on them, and while the biog- 
raphers of Gilbert quote extensively 


technique that places Gilbert’s lyrics 


in a place apart and above the work 


of others. The personality of the 
¥ 


times. Witness the ludicrous 


in **Patience.” 

During his later years fame came 
to him and he accepted it as a mat- 
ter of course. The knighthood con-_ 
ferred upon him he treasured more 
for the fact that it was a distin- 
guished of. 





atist to be ‘knighted since 
of Sir John Vanbrugh of Restora- 
tion fame. These closing years were 


passed at his country home, Grim’s _ 


Dyke, and it was there that He met 
his end in the little lake which he 
had himself designed. There have 


picture. 
of the esthetic craze which he Kave 


been conflicting accounts of the ac- 


tual circumstances of Sir William 8. 
Gilbert's death, and because this ix 


so, it may be of interest to set. down 


the account of the only eyewitness, 
Mrs. Gascoyne, then Miss Winifred | 
Emery, niece to Mrs. Cyril Maude, 
writes: 

Sir William Gilbert was teaching - 
me to swim, and he invited me— 
and a pupil of mine to Grim’s 
Dyke on May 29 (1911). We met 
him. at Harrow Station and mé- 
tored to Grim’s Dyke and went 
straight to the hathing pool. My 
pupil and I were in the water be- 
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from the familiar songs, they bring 
nothing new to the comment. Gil- 
bert was unexcelled as a librettist. 
He possessed a delightfully broad 
wit and there was not a line nor a 
song that he wrote which did not 
further the action of the opera. His 
rhyming facility was extraordinary, 
as any one knows who has heard the 
famous patter-songs, ‘“‘The Modern 
Major General” and Sir Joseph Por- 
ter’s song in ‘‘Pinafore,” for in- 
stance. Part of his success and 


plishment. The 
biography of Gilbert (critics 
as biographers) have clearly defined — 
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NOT wa NTBD, 
Williams, New 
Scribner’ 8 


“,, Jesse Lunch 
York: Charles 


Sons. 7 cenfa, 


HOSE of us who delighted in | 
“Why Marry?” and its com-| 


panion play. ‘‘Why Not?" 
have learned to todk for wit, 
discernment and a keen sense of 
humor in the work of Jesse Lynch 
Williams. bat those who seek do 
not invariably find, and little enough 
of any of these qualities is to be dis- 
vovered in this new book, ‘‘Not 
Wanted.’’ A very lohg short stery, 
reprinted, it would. seem, from a 
popular magazine, the tale is one of 
those / extremely obvious -affairs 
whose conclusion is evident from the 
‘very first page, and never in doubt 
for so much as a single moment 
throughout the course of the narra- 
tive. The only question left unset- 
_ ted at the beginning is how. that 
conclusion is to be brought about, 
and the answer to it is soon per- 
fectly apparent. When Junior be- 
gins to write letters to himself, os- 
tensihiy from the father who never 
sends him anything but a semi- 
ovcgsional telegram or wireless, the 
reader knows precisely what is going 
to happen. 
* “Prom the days when the angelic 
Florence Dombey agonized over her 
very unpleasant parent, tales of neg- 
. lected children wasting an incal- 
culable amount of devotion on stony- 
hearted progenitors have been popu- 
lar with the sentimentalists. Mr. 
Williams's hero,- known only as 
_ Junior; believes himself unloved and 
_“not wanted’’ by the very handsome 
“father he adores and has made the 
_ @bject of a sincere and boyish hero- 
worship. But the truth was that the 
remarkable Phil was very far from 
being indifferent; he was only ex- 
ceedingly shy. Father and son were 
i} at ease in each other’s company, 
and both felt secretly relieved when 
their brief time together was at an 
end. 
in the beginning Phil had found 
the baby Junior a -good deal of a 
nuisance. For Phil was a mining 
enginger, whose profession required 
him to go off on long trips into 
countries more or less rough, and his 
wife, Nell, had been in the habit of 
going with him. But when the baby 
was born it became impossible for 
Nell to accompany her husband ‘‘to 
_ the wilds of Alaska or Africa or 
wherever else mining engineers had 
to go.” So Phil had to depart for 
* Ajaska all by himself, and he did not 
return for several years. Then he 
and Nell, who Were very much in 
love with each othér, and~ heartily 
-diglikedto be separated, decided that 
Junior was now big enough to go 
with them to Mongolia. They were 
entirely wrong, as they very soon 
* discovered. ‘*Before they had crossed 
Russia all of them regretted It,’’ ana 
Phil remarked in Junior’s hearing 
that children were ‘‘a damn nui- 


sance. 

Then Nell died, apparently for the 
sole and simple purpose of leaving 
father and son alone together, and of 
course there was much unhappiness 
for: both of them, and especially for 
Jupior, before they discovered that 
they were in fact extremely fond of 


Latest Works of Fiction 


| each other. !t is an innocuous little 
' story, this new tale of Jesse Lyach 
| Williams’s--conventional, sentimental 
and rather tull. 


HOLIDAY 

By Waldo Frank, 
Boni & Liveright. 

N a long passage of ‘“‘Les Misé- 
rables,’’ generally omitted in the 
truncated English transjations, 

Victor Hugo, with one of his inimi- 
table grand gestures, hands in his 
homage to the past, but on the sole 
condition that it consents to remain 
the past, and does not project its 
miscone’ ptions and muddled think- 
ing into an age that has outlived 
them. 

Using much the same line of argu- 
ment, one might say, with refer- 
ence to Waldo Frank's ‘Holiday,’ 
that it could be more indulgently re- 
garded if a brief phrast on the last 
page dismissed the Freudian fever 
dream, of which it is the colorful 
record, to the limbo where it has afi 
the evidence of belonging. In other 
words, it would not only have been 
pleasanter, but better-art, if we had 
parted with a Virginia, who was 
watching her dusky lover disappear 
into the undergrowth of the subcon- 
scious, like the white rabbit of her 
fellow. adventuress Alice, and wig- 
gling her toes with a happy con- 
sciousness of volition recovered. 

It- need. hardly be said that it ts 
in no such crude and frank fashion 
that our symbolists comeeive tne 
dualism. of dream and business. 
Their creations are the stuff that 
dreams are made of, and bad dreams 
at that.. But once these have been 
imbued with flesh and blood, nerves 
and instincts, with everything but 
will, no ambient is too bleak and 
real if it will but secure the con- 
trasts “their creators are seeking. 
No bird, fluttering on the ground at 
the mercy of tooth or talon, is more 
hapless and exile than these inverte- 
brates, shivering in the cold contact 
of actuality and homesick for the 
warm ooze from which they have 
been filched. 

“Holiday” if the reviewer reads it 
aright, and has not come to grief 
over some esoteric totems where 
only the initiate can be trusted, is 
the story of Virginia Hade, a white 
woman. in mature girlhood, who 
casts her eyes upon John Cloud, a 
personable young negro, and lures 
him to death at the hands of her 
race. The theme is not the new one 
that Mr. Frank, or Mr. Frank's ad- 
mirers and critics, appear to think. 
The unexpurgated Arabian nights 
opens with it. It will be found by 
the curious in the tales of Scarron. 
The misogynists who wrote the early 
Italian ‘‘novelie” exploited its possi- 
bilities pretty thoroughly. It was 
even (but with what incomparable 
nalveté of treatment, the subject: of 
an early and all but forgotten ro- 
mance by Hugo. To avoid miscon- 
ception, the prurient minded are ad- 
vised that they will waste money in 
buying, and time in reading, **Bug- 
Jargal.”" 

Nazareth, a tidewater town in the 
remote South, is the theatre of Mr. 
Frank’s tragedy. Here the religion 
of the dominant race is represented 
by a windy tent gospeler, its pride 
by an autocratic and suspicious 
father, and its chivalry by youths 
who let a negro drown under their 


HOLIDAY. New 
York: 
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eyes off the levee. In sudden revolt 
against the aridity of its life. Vir- 
ginia Hade wanders off to the woods 
where her sable affinity -has xone 
before her and watches him swim- 
ming in the creek. What happens 
subsequently on this perilous and un- 
pleasant ground is not quite clear— 
nor is the reviewer quite sure it is 
meant to be. There is a sort of 
Mithraic interlude. An exchange of 
knives takes place between white 
girl and colored man. Virginia 
plunges that of the negro, still wet 
with his blood, into her side and 
walks back to her own people, hold- 
ing it above her head, as automati- 
cally as she has walked away. She 
is put to bed and cared for, while 
the hapless Cloud perishes in an 
orgy of sadistic hatred. If this out- 
line of “‘Holiday"’ appears unfair to 
Mr. Frank, the reviewer pleads only 
that he is a man of quite average in- 
telligence. that he has read the book 
attentively three times, and that of 
the friends whom he has consulted, 
many of them also very friendly.to 
Mr. Frank and his work, none has 
been able to assist to a clearer un- 
derstanding. 

Baffled in his objective search, if 
the reader turns to the subjective, 
the trail grows clearer and more 
sharply defined. No pursuit is more 
fascinating, for those whose goal is 
the intimate thought of writers 
whose style is obscure or involved, 
than to try to trace the symbols 
which they use most instinctively 
when invention tires or feeling runs 
intense. This is especially true of 
poetry, and “Holiday” is poetry 
often of a very high order. 

No one can read ‘‘Holiday” even 
cursorily without noticing the fre- 
quent use of the word “white.” “I 
am a white soul naked worn awa) 
and weary’ * * * “Perhaps death 
is. white,’” Gilbert Chesterton, in 
one of his early essays, has noted as 
a thing significant of modern 
thought the loss of the sense of 
whiteness as a positive thing—its ap- 
prehension as the mere absence of 
color, even as virtue has come to be 
regarded aS the mere absence of vice. 
Whiteness, it will be ‘noticed, is 
invariably used by Mr, Frank in this 
deprivative sense. As a symbol, it 
in the negative order of his 
thought. 

Another recurrent symbol, some- 
what. harder to-trace, for its forms 
are more varied, is that of dryness. 
"The town lies straggling on the 
rugose street, gray, like the shell of 
some archaic ‘bug whence the black 
blood has -oogzed,’* * * * “‘Jaggedly 
brittle along the rugose rodd, Main 
Street fights night.” * 9) * “Ff 
thrash about in the straw, dry; dry.”’ 

The outstanding symbol, then, of 
otekyes distaste, his negative 

ts something that is beth 
white and dry, bleached and desic- 
cate, coloriess and brittle. A mo- 
ment's thought will suggest that the 
emblem most closely answering both 
these requisites is bone. It is not a 
very extravagant use of logic to ex- 
pect that his preferred positive sym- 
bol will be its antinomy in the same 
order of thought. In brief that it 
will be flesh and all that flesh sug- 
gests. 


Nor shall we be disappointed. 





cudens, *“breakpelts.” 
ates,’’ “‘whimmerings,"’ 
“‘debiles,”" “‘larvals,"" ‘‘rugoses’’ and 
*‘vacillants.'" this symbol persists 
and beats the measure out like the 
throb of the voodoo drum. 

The new writers, like the new 
painters, are a fairly arrived and 
jubilant group, but it is not certain 
that their victory, like al! victories 
won against the world's sober judg- 
ment, is not more apparent than 
real. It has been gained, in French 
phrase, by ‘‘surprising the con- 
science’ of these with whom the 
final estimate lies. The very vaunt 
of the new men that they are 
“*new,"” that criticism guided by the 
canons they have put out 6f date 
fails to elucidate them, makes crit- 
icism hard; but not impossible. Any 
critic may hold them to a rigid ac- 
count for their ultimate thought, 
even though he bring to his task no 
more formidable equipment than 
common sense and sense of pro- 
portion. He should have no diffi- 
culty in showing that the turbulence 
of their style is often the outward 
Synfptom of a disorder of which in- 
telligence is not the source. It is 
not so much a question of psycho- 
analysing the new writers as of 
standing by while they psycho- 
analyse themselves. 


THE CALL OF THE ROAD 
THE CALL OP =e ROAD. 
Edouard EB. 


“agelutin- 
‘‘rondures,"’ 


New Yor, é& Live- 
OR ioe people the 
phrase ‘‘the call of the road’’ 
has an éxplicit meaning, akin 
to vagabonding and wanderlust. In 
this book, however, which is a trans- 
lation of Edouard Estaunie’s novel 
““L’ Appeal dela Route,” “the call 
of the read’’ seems to mean rather 
‘suffering’ than anything else. The 
translation of the title is by no means 
a -happy one for English readers. 

The translator is guilty of many 
similar infelicities in rendering the 
French into English, and in gome in- 
stances he is also guilty of bad Eng- 
lish. .Most of the story is told in 
direct. discourse, but it is hard to 
believe that M. Estaunie has his 
characters speak as bad French as 
Mr. Janus makes them speak Eng- 
lish. It is hard-to condone phrases 
like “‘this police,”* the use of “‘al- 
ternatively’”’ for ‘‘alternately,”’ and 
finally ‘such sentences as ‘‘Having 
nourished no iitusions as to the rea- 
son for my politeness.”’ 

However, despite these handicaps 
the reader is well repaid. ‘The Call 
of the Road’’ is not a casual piece 
of-fiction. ‘Into a masterfully ‘devel- 
oped story of. human relations is 
woven a discussion of the value of 
suffering; indeed, this is really the 
theme. : 

The story is told by three men. 
These men, who went to college to- 
gether, took diverse ways and they 
meet after the war in a small pro- 
vincial café. After their first ef- 
fusions they find themselves ‘‘as 
much mutual strangess after our 
confidences as before them.”’ They 
drift into metaphysical discussion of 
the purpose of suffering. Each has 
his theory, and one of them chal- 
lenges his comrades to present a con- 


De Pina, Portuguese Chronicler, Recei ving Presen‘s From Leading Citizens Who Wished to Figure Well in His Books. 





The chalienge is accepted and Dr. 
Duclas starts to tell a story, leav- 
ing out the names. He opens his 
story in the Lorimer household in 
Semur, near Dijon, a grim, feudal, 
provinéial French town. Mme. 
Lorimer has just died and. neither 
her husband nor their child, Gene- 
vieve, is much affected. She had 
been a domineering person, and now 
that she is gone Lorimer looks for- 
ward to years of peace with his 
daughter, to whom he is devoted. 
But his dream is not realized. 
Jealous in ways that are often gro- 
tesque, he finds that another per- 
son has come between them/. His 
daughter denies this steadfastly until 
her death in a convent, when she 
makes a confession that there was 
“‘some one,’’ but refuses to name 
the person. This leaves Lorimer 
with one purpose in life, to find out 
the name of the ‘‘stranger. 

The other person is a young man 
named La Gilardiére, who came into 
the town Paris and was taken 
into the bank, although apparently 
no one knew much about him. He 
soon becomes the recognized suitor 
of Annette Traversot, the daughter 
of One of the leading families. The 
author, through his narrator, here 
gives a vivid picture ‘of what the 
gossips do with this situation, be- 
cause the young man's mother never 
came to the town to pay her respects 
to the family of his son’s fiancée; 
their final version is that she could 
not, because the boy was illegitimate 
and she did not have the proper pa- 
pers. Then the bank is robbed. of 
10,000 francs and suspicion fastens 
on the young man. This is lifted. 
however, by his disappearance and 
the discovery of the money in his 
waste basket. At the same time 
Lorimer and his daughter vanish 
from the town. 

It ‘is the second narrator who 
links the two stories, revealing the 
eaprices of the fate which brought 
Genevieve and La Gilardiare to- 
gether. The last narrator completes 
the slowly unfolded tragedy by tell- 
ing the story of the suffering of 
Genevieve’s father and La-Gilar- . 
diére’s mother, who were the most 
acute victims. 

The three narrators have told the 
self-same story from their -different 
viewpoints, and in the end the char- 
acters are completed for the reader. 
It is a method which obviously has 
many pitfalls, but M. Estaunife is 
entirely successful and turns his 
technique into a remarkable psycho- 
logical study, iltuminating the prin- 
cipals little by little. 


THE WINTER OF DISCONTENT 


THE WINTER OF DISCONTENT. 
James se igee 420 = 


“The Winter.of Discontent,’’ 
propaganda  nevel. Wadiercemaibety. 
that word “propaganda” drags along 
with it these days a sinister under- 
hand connotation which does not fit 
this refreshingly open and above- 
board story. Let the phrase be rather 
“a novel with a purpose.’ For be- 


Through all the strident neologisms! crete example, which he will use to ane 


with which Mr. Frank elaborates 
his perverse prose-poem—the *‘sac- 


prove his point of view ‘‘that like a 
crucible it purifies what it devours.’’ 


present 
im fiction form the arguments for the 





” (Continued on - on ‘Page 14) 
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Two Spirited Processions of 
Critical Masks 


Herbert S. Gorman and Vincent Starrett Adventuring 
Among ‘Literary Masterpieces. 


A Review by 
FRANK F. WHITFIELD 
THE pe eg ed OF ee By 
Her . Gorman. 270 Bos- 


ton: o iS Brimmer Company. R. 
BURIED oe A mee or 
gmedbo: ‘6 


Starrett. 
McGee eh 
AFCADIO xa said that 
style was the man. When we 
read Mr. Gorman's fine pe- 
riods, his haunting nuances, 
we persuade ourselves that 
this man possesses a style, some- 
thing akin to grace and draped with 
a scholarly mantle without the dull- 
ness of the pedant. He is more of a 
critic than the radiant Vincent Star- 
rett, employing more restraint, at 
the sume time more conscious of his 
own importance and writing without 
the ‘‘dead level’’ in prose that has 
been ascribed to W. H. Hudson. 
There is such beauty as this: 

The melancholy of Arthur Sy- 
mons grows into a misty, Wat- 
teau-like sadness. It is as though 
some one were playing a tinkling 
air of Rameau on some old harpsi- 
chord in a room blue with the 
smokes of twilight. 

Who can say this is not indubitably 

fine? Are we not led to think of 
some equally impressive prose drip- 
ping from the pens of masters? And 
is it not remarkable that a man s0 
young in years has such a flair for 
well-turned periods? 
' His choice of subjects has been 
happy. Of the poets, Emily Dickin- 
son timidly ventures across his can- 
vas, uttering several of her arresting 
arias. One: 

I've seen a dying eye 

Run round and round a room 

In search of something, as 

seemed, 

Then cloudier become; 

And then, obscure with fog, 

And then be soldered down, 
Without disclosing what it be, 

"Twere blessed to have seen, 
seems to be reminiscent of poets like 
Blake, poets who seem destined to 
whisper their truths to the minority. 
Miss Dickinson’s verse is like a 
fragile jar stuffed with mighty 
things. Of Edwin Arlington Rohin- 
son Mr. Gorman writes: 

1 have seen Robinson sitting in 
a darkening room with the last 
colors of the day on his face and 
the thought has come to me that 
Rembrandt would have rejoiced in 
painting the calm, rather weary 
features. It is the face of calm, 
distinguished patiénce. 

Mr. Gorman has some ideas about 
Mux, the incomparable. His whimsi- 
cal portraiture, his idle day dreams 
of Beerbohm are fine executions. 
Perhaps his analysis of this figure 
is about the best he has wrought. 
When we dip into his kossip about 
Hearn—it is nothing more than that 
—we afe righteously disappvinted. 
Hearn, excepting Thomas Hardy, is 
ndubitably the most colossal figure 
n the album; yet Mr. Gorman never 
waxes enthusiastic about Hearn. We 
wonder if he believes Hearn to be 
the finest master-of the simple prose 
style who ever took pen to flourish 
in grace? 

Arthur Symons comes in for his 
meed of praise; likewise W. H. Hud- 
son. Intimate glimpses are revealed 
on Swinburne. We grow to believe, 
under Mr. Gorman’s tutelage, that 
Swinburne was, in disposition, akin 
to—shall we say, Coleridge? . 

Apparently Mr. Gorman believes 
that destiny, affecting the lives of 
irtists, consciously fulfills itself. He 
‘ites. Vari Gogh, who had accom- 
ished his purpose though he died 


it 





in his thirties. But this theory can- 
not hold water,.no more than the 
good die young, the bad live on 
and on. “ 
Dostoyevsky, 
works out of his great realization of 
universal pain, “is sym- 
pathetically. Yet Mr. Gorman neve 
descends to the sentimental. The 
gravity. Hardy has told us about, 
that quality which affects young 
men from 28 to 30 or thereahout— 


‘this permeates Mr. Gorman’s prose. 


Frequently hé stumbles and nearly 
precipitates himself into dull pas- 
sages. The reader has occasionally 
to jerk back his attention with force. 
Then, happily, Mr. Gorman ¢traight- 
ens out the way, sweeps aside the 
threatening cobwebs.and reveals an 
added flow of interesting discussion. 

While the paper on Miss Dickinson 
is the most appealing in the covers, 
the piece concerning the “incompar- 
able Max"’ is the most racy, yet the 
estimate of Hardy and Housman is 
perhaps the most important. Feel- 
ing the sanctity of his privilege, Mr. 
Gorman speaks of these majestic 
figures with the same tragic impli- 
cations that their own work has 
wrought. He greets them mid- 
stream in a beautiful adieu, like the 
Dark Boatman who soon must 
transport them to the Other Side. 
All their lives they have consecrated 
themselves to the dim light hehind 
the Veil, ‘‘and though they doubted 
—the gods should be good to them.” 
Nothing is more worthy of quotation 
than Thomas Hardy's ironical part- 
ing, his last sadly sweet curtsey to 
the rising youth in letters: 

And ye, red-lipped and smooth- 

browed, list “ 
- Gentlemen; 
Much is there waits you we have 


missed ; 
Much lore we leave you worth the 
knowing, 
Much, much has lain outside our 
ken. 
rush not; time serves; we 


Gentlemen. 


Mr.' Gorman bows gracefully; his 
voice pleases, and his gestures have 
an elegance worth preserving. 

Vincent Starrett approaches his 


who ‘conceived his’ 





fragments with a jubilant song. His 


own éxpansive delight invites us to 
jog merrily on with him, riding con- 
tentedly from a sublime affirmation 
of Arthur Machen’s philosophy of 
ecstacy and sin into the sentimental 
hinterland of Anna Sewell’s milieu, 
where, in an estimation of her iife 
and ch t we t help but 
think of the life of Jane Austen. — 

In ‘‘Buried Caesafs’’ Mr. Starrett 
convoys us through many a name, 





lustreful or obscure, and seems im- 


bued with a contagious optimism. 
Somehow, at times, we believe he is 
rather sure that genius is the rule 
and not the exception. That is to 
say, he becomes at times too pas- 
sionate in his appreciations. Psycho- 
logically. there is a reason for this. 
One who aspires to _ criticism, 
whether he labels his work ‘‘frag- 
ments,’" ‘‘appreciations,’’ or just 
“‘criticisms,’’ one who is thus en- 
gaged must enthuse over some- 
thing. If we have no great literature, 
then the critic must discuss the best 
he can find. 

We. do not imagine Mr. Starrett, 
however well equipped, once con- 
siders himself in the category of the 
staid critic. He seems, like many a 
creative artist, bent upon conquering 
something mew in the realm of 
criticism. No doubt he suffers the 
conviction with many of us that 
so long as we have no real literature 
we shall remain without critics. He 
probably recognizes that there are 
many poseurs who mimic _ real 
criticism, fawning at the feét of the 
lopsided god Enthusiasm. Mr. 
Starrett is too ingenuous to affect a 
distressing sophistication, and we 


find him nibbling delightfully here. 


and there, looking in on Arthur 
Machen, whose portraits he reveals 
in a veritable Wlaze of glory. 
Yet Mr. 
he praises too consistently. The 
word ‘‘genius’” crops into too many 
of his appreciations. Perhaps once 
among these is a genius; perhaps 
not even he.* y 
Quite the most attractive outline 
in the coHection of neo-intimate 
portraits is that of Ambrose Bierce. 
Mr. Starrett yarns about an inci- 
dent in the-life of Bierce in Lond6n, 


Starrett has one fault:,. 

















Edwin Arlingion Robinsog. Z 
Subject of an Essay in “The Procession of Masks.” 
A Caricature Drawn From Life by wyncie King. ° 


a difficulty with a certain publishtr 
of the name of Hotten, with whom 
Mark Twain also jad trouble. Hot- 
ten owed Bierce money; he finally 
managed to inveigie a check from 
him, one dated for the following 
Saturday. Meantime Hotten pro- 
ceeded to turn up his toes from too 
great indulgence in pork pie. Hop- 





ing to reach the bank before news 





Vagabonds Disillusioned in Spain 


tae es IN a 4S By | deservi: 
bom ar meyer Th! ggg ned vabek | ng of respectful. attention. 


by the authors. New York: Robert 
. McBride 4 Co. #4. 


F traveling were exclusively an 
agreeable pastime, books of 
travel would be much rarer phe- 
nomena. It.is the -very un- 

pleasantness of a journey that may 
make the description of that journey 
pleasant; it is the very trials, per- 
plexities, misfortunes and sufferings 
of the wayfarer that will lend flavor 
to an account of his wayfarings. 
Fortunately—at least for those of us 
who stay at home and do our globe- 
trotting only vicariously—the uncer- 
tainties and hardships of traveling 
have not been wholly mitigated even 
by modern space-annihilating inven- 
tions; it is still possible to go to a 
foreign country and find adventure, 
still possible to step a little out of 
the beaten path and observe things 
unexpected and romantic; and, for 
this reason, there is still an oppor- 
tunity to write novel and entertain- 
ing books of travel—books perhaps 
not so gorgeous and- entrancing as 
those of a Marco Polo, but at least 


“Whenever the bull was tempted to charge the man ran for, safety.”” 





Were it not that unusual, annoy- 
ing, and even painful expericnce: 
must occasionally await the traveler, 
Jan and-.Cora Gordon would not 
have been able to give us their 
whimsical and amusiag narrative of 
their adventuring in Spain. This 
book derives its charm and piquancy 
not. so m from what the authors 
enjoyed in Spain as from what they 
suffered; and their disappointments 
prove much more interesting to the 
reader than their delights,.They had 
expected, for example, to find blue 
skies and a dazzling light in this 
“land of sunshine”; instead, they 
arrived on a dark and drizzly, almost 
chilly, Summer day; they had an- 
ticipated seeing ‘‘ladies with high 
combs placed in their raven hair, 
with lustrous eyes glowing from the 
deep caverns of their eye-sockets, 
with a waxy and sensuous flower 
hanging from their full-blooded 
lips’; instead, they found women ex- 
actly like those they might have be- 
held in any.city of any country of 
the world. 

In reality, the bullfight witnessed 
by the authors proved a rather tame 
affair, more sordid than amusing, 
more gory than spectacular. In- 
stead of a bull intoxicated with de- 
sire to kill, they observed an animal 
that seemed less infuriated than 
puzzled, an animal that evidently 
could not understand the purpose of 
the arena, and that showed ‘‘strong 
desires to go home.” By means ot 
great flapping cloaks, the unwilling 
beast was at last taunted into charg- 
ing, with the result that the toreros 
all made a mad scramble for the 
safety-holes, and with the further 
result that the authors received an 
impression 

of a certain power and magnifl- 


cence on the part of the bull, and 
of degradation on the part of the 
toreros—one thought of the shorn 
Samson taunted by the Philis- 
tines. In this contest the men 
seemed somehow ignoble in com- 
parison with the animals. 


Nor were the authors more favor- 
ably impressed by the remainder of 
the fight—the slaying of the blind- 
folded and emaciated horses, the fina) 
harrying and slaughter of the bull, 
and the successive goading and stab- 
bing of three other unfortunate bo- 
vines. It was not onily. on the ground 
of cruelty that they based their ob- 
jection to bullfighting; but for 
them the contest was too unesthetis 
to be pleasant; yet it*‘would begin 
to be a serious sport if the men and 
the bull stood on the same plane.” 

Bullfighting is by no means the 
only Spanish pastime in which a bull 
is the actor-in-chief. In some of 
the smaller. towns, as the authors 
inform us, it is customary to let a 
bull with padded horns loose in the 
streets, goading him on to fight and 
thereby encouraging a free-for-aB 
contest participated in by the men 
(argely with the aid of their feet) 
and observed by the women from 
safe watch-towers on the baiconies, 
The authors actually witnessed one 
such sporting event, and even took 
a prominent part in it, for Mr. Gor- 
don was forced to take refuge on & 
shaky wall in order to evade the 
maddened animal, while Mrs. Gor- 
don created a small sensation and 
won instantaneous fame in the town 
by descending from her second-story 
perch and joining the men in hasty 
—_ when it appeared that the bul} 

discrimination in favor of 








of the publisher's death got there, 
Bierce hopped into a cab. Unfor- 
tunately, he was steered past Lud-~ 
gate Station and disembarked for -a 
mug of bitter. Sala, a fellow scribe; 
fashioned the lines: 
Hotten, 
Rotten, 
Forgotten. 
Several hours later Bierce resumed 
his journey toward the bank. Alas? 


intelligence of Hotten'’s demise had ~ 


come to the bank. Bierce said: “I 
atterided the funeral, at which I felt 
more than I cared to express.’’ 2 

Mr. Starrett considers James ~ 
Branch Cabell ‘‘dead’’; feels he has — 
done his work; that anything else he 
may do must be merely a repetition 


judgments are sometimes risky. © 
Who could have thought H. G. 
Wells, when writing his tales of 
Mars, capable of the Outline? F 
Opie Read he does not envelop — 
with greatness. ‘‘The greatest al-~ 
moster this country ever produced,” - 
cried the editor of Reedy’s Mirror. 


fof what has gone before. 


Then there is an almost sentimental © 3 


consideration of Crackanthorpe and 
Middleton. The first died’ for love 





Quite the most touching passage in | 
tas aeeny gieantnar ie oor a ‘ 
cerning Stephen Crane. .A friend 
writes: 

I've got the unfinished 
script of his last novel here be- 
side me, a_ rollicking Irish tale, _— 
different from anything he a 
wrote before. Stephen thought I 
was the only person wi 


ho 
finish it, and he was too ill for =~ 


me to refuse. I don’t know what 
to do about the matter; ca ee 
dying man, lying by 
overlooking the Eugheh 


a sepuichral — 
ee —— situations ofthis . 
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Autobiography of a Perfect 


Bostonian 


T. Jefferson Coolidge, Whom ‘‘Good Fortune Saved 
_ From Being . . . A Self-Made Man’’. 


A Review by 
HENRY B. FULLER 
? THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF T. JE®- 
FERSON COOLIDGE. 311 pp. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
R. COOLIDGE’S pages are 
perfectly adapted to the lat- 
itude of Boston and the at- 
mosphere of New England. 
Or, rather, suited—since 
the adaptation is intuitive and un- 
conscious. Furthermore, the book 
appears under the auspices of the 
‘Massachusetts Historical’ Society. 
Conscious of a carcer that justified, 
and indeed required, the attention of 
that distinguished body, yet desirous 
of relieving some ‘‘unhappy member” 
from a task which he himself could 
very well perform, he decided, during 
his later yéars of leisure, that he 
would arrange the matter on his own 
account. Result: A volume that cov- 
- ers, though somewhat unevenly, a 
- course of sixty years at home and 
abroad. . 

The author, as may readily be 
gathered from his very name, was a 
blend of North and South. He was 
a@ great-grandson of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and spent some of his boyhood 
days in Virginia. President Carnot 
reminded him, on the occasion of his 
official reception as American Min- 
ister in Paris, that his ancestor had 
occupied the same place 100 years 
before. And through his last days 
he was employed in the painstaking 
-collection of Jeffersoniana. Yet en- 
vironmental pressure prevailed, and 
it sealed him to Massachusetts from 
youth onward. - 

Indeed, as the years moved along, 
he developed into the almost perfect 
“type of the Boston Brahmin. When 
he speaks of family matters it is with 
abundant mention of Appletons and 
Lawrences: even ‘‘a young Cabot” 
(otherwise unnamed) turns up later 
in Paris. When he speaks of liter- 
ary Boston it is with no less abun- 


"_ dant mention of members of the Fri- 


day Club (to which he himself had 
been admitted): Lowell, Ticknor, 
Hillard, Agassiz and other worthies 
of the period. When he is made 
Minister to France it is at the in- 
stance of Senators Hoar and Lodge. 
At one stage he became, of course, 
manager of an important cotton mill, 


and later President of an important 
Western railroad. His views and 
opinions; equally of course, were 
those of a man highly placed in a 
highly capitalized society. His ex- 
pressions on the strike of the Bur- 
lington engineers in 1888, on the 
Pullman strike of 1894, on the atti- 
tude of the Democratic Party as to 
the tariff,and particularly on Bryan's 
course'in regard to free silver, are 
all rily phatic. In such a 
general scheme of thought and ac- 
tion “a fellow named Debs'’ falls al- 
most automatically into his proper 
place. 

Mr. Coolidge’s earliest notes of 
actual importance begin with the 
outbreak of the Civil War: as seen 
from a Boston that was dominating 
and leading the North. But too 
many of these are at arm’s length— 
even when he makes an excursion 
to Wushington for the purpose of 
visiting the Massachusetts troops in 
the days immediately preceding 
Ball’s Blutf. It is in connection 
with the war-draft that he makes 
one of those brief, unadorned siate- 
ments that seem to require a gloss 
for readers outside of his,own circle. 
**I paid,’’ he says, ‘‘seven hundred 
and eighty-five dollars for a substi- 
tute.'" This was not, let us suppose, 
b the B gentry felt that 
they might properly be exempted 
from the burden‘and heat of the day 
—the Shaw Monument, facing the 
Mussachusetts State House, gives 
evidence all to the contrary. But at 
this time Coolidge was 30 and so 
past the best fighting age; besides, 
he was establishing himself in busi- 
ness and was the father of two or 
three little girls—facts too well un- 
derstood, perhaps, in his own inmme- 
diate environment to call for any 
special stress. 

Anether oddity of a similar nature 
occurs in ccnnection with Coolidge’s 
account of his resignation from the 
Presidency of the “Atchison. He 
found the work ‘not only fatiguing 
but unprofitable,’’ and came to feel 
that his duty toward the stockhold- 
ers prevented him from taking ad- 
vantage of ‘‘any facts not known to 
all’’ and so cut him off from “spec- 
ulations which might have been ad- 
vantageous.” Here is almost adum- 











brated, as one is free to feel, the 





ambition and energy of some poten- 
tial buccaneer of finance finally re- 
leased from the restraints of con- 
science. No great wonder that his 
editor, on a supplementary page. 
chooses to declare that ‘‘ in respect 
of the moralities of the business 
world he was always and wholly 
without reproach,”’ and he adds just- 
ly enough: ‘‘This means much for 
those of us who are old enough to 
remember the wild, reckless, un- 
principled scrambling for wealth 
which prevailed among those who 
were condicting business aftef the 
Civil War." 

cal 

notable in view of the fact that he 
came back to America from France 
as a youth of 16, ‘‘very shy,’’ speak- 
ing English with difficulty and ‘‘to- 
tally unfit to cope with Americans 
and American society.’’ 

Our author chose to arrange his 
recollections by years. Some of these 
years appear slight, even empty. 
Others are fairly full. Fullest of all 
is the year 1892 (running on into 
1893) — that twelvemonth during 
which he was Minister to France. 
This experience occupies a full third 
of the present volume and gives a 
detailed daily picture of Ministerial 
activities in times not especially ex- 
acting. The social and ceremonial 
side of life come well to the fore. 
Operas and receptions are numerous. 
Yet this was, too, the year in which 
the Bering Sea Commission was as- 
sembling in Paris te deal with the 
Canadian claims about the seals, and 
in which the Bimetallic Conference 
was getting ready to meet in Brus- 
sels, where the- United States made 
its vain endeavor to get the nations 
of Europe to establish free coinage 
of gold and silver at a fixed ratio. A 
more or less important achievement 
of Mr. Coolidge’s was to get the 
American Minister to France ad- 
vanced to the status of Ambassador. 
This seems to have been directly due 
to cavalier treatment experienced by 
our representative at the hands of 
the Russian Ambassador in Paris. 
This personage represented a Czar 
and felt himself in position to take a 
high hand. ‘In that day, too, the 
Panama scandal was breaking—one 
may read here his fill of De Les- 





T. Jefferson Coolidge. 


seps, together with much about leg- 
islative and journalistic corruption. 

Mr. Coolidge’s pages are full of va- 
riety, quick change and general di- 
version. Thus, on page 243, we have 
the “superb jewels’’ on the necks of 
the ladies in the Parisian smart set. 
and in the next paragraph, by a live- 
ly transition, we find great distress 
in Wall Street and the Boston banks 
obliged to issue Clearing House cer- 
tificates. Thus the shuttle moves 
back and forth and each side of the 
Atlantic is given its show. 

Our diarist would seem to have 
been a shining, satisfied success in 
many directions. In the words of his 
editor, he ‘‘understood what life in 
New England ha@ to offer."" Fur- 
thermore, ; 

His achievements. were all his 
his own. It is true that his posi- 
tion and family connections nat- 
urally brought him valuable ailli- 
ances “in business, * * * but 
the permanently operating and 





Norman Douglas Writes 


.- TOGETHER. 
New York: 
Company. 


REE elements have been beau- 


By Norman 


Douglas. 
Robert M. Mcbride 


which shape it into an unusual 
_ travel-study.- In the first place, 
there is the picture of Mr. Douglas 
himself and his attitude toward .his 
own youth, for a deal of the matter 
contained in ‘‘Together” is autobio- 
graphical, the scene of the chapters 
being in and about the Austrian. Al- 
pine village where the author’s youth 
was passed. Then there is the vivid 
exposition of what the war has done 
to this quiet communify, how it has 
impoverished life and changed a 


content ‘of thought-informed chap- 
ters. His travel books are not the 
usual type of travel books, for it is 
more the and at here of 
places that he captures than the 
easier fixed pictorial expositions. 
Then, too, Douglas is generally writ- 
ing about himself and his own reac- 
tions as much as he is about foreign 
countries. 

“Together,’’ for instance, is the 
record of a Summer passed in an 
Austrian Alpine village with a stu- 
dent who is learning English from 
the writer, ‘‘a companionable young 
fellow with a certain brigandage in 
his ancestry,”” who fashions astound- 
ing phrases in English, but who 








Dleasant old-time idyllic existence 
into a rather meagre scraping for 
pitiful livelihoods. The third element 
is Mr. Dougitas’s prose, always a va- 
ried, exquisitely handled medium 
that is.threaded with a quaint, dry 
humor. Altogether, this trio of 
aspects make “Together” an entire- 
ly worthy performance to put beside 
“South Wind,” ‘“‘They Went,” “Old 
Calabria’’ and those other volumes 
which*have brought to the author his 
small but select audience. 

Mr. Douglas is one of those au- 


* thors who creep into the: affections 


of readers. There is flavor to his 
work, a vor compact of poetic 
spirit and ironic humor. He is the 
sort of writer whose books ure cas- 
ually picked up by the reader and 
then not laid down until the last 
vage has been turned. But Douglas 
is not for all readers. He is emi- 
<nently adapted to those lovers of the 
delic.cies of literature who adore the 
“fine turn of sentences and the rich 


str ly asserts that he knows his 
“vecebies’’ and refuses too much ad- 
viee from -his-older companion. The 
two men stroll about observing the 
villages, the countryside, the moun- 
tains, the ruined castles, talking 
with the natives, reveling in the 
food and customs. Everywhere Mr. 
Douglas turns he is brought face to 
face with his youth, for much of his 
early life had been spent in this very 
locality, his father, an expert Alpine 
climber, having lost his life on one 
of the near-by peaks. Many candid 
and ironical judgments are set down 
in the pages, and together with them 
go vivid. pictures of the natives and 
the scenery. One gathers how the 
old life has changed since the war, in 
spite of its seeming peacefulness, in 
such paragraphs as this: 

These people (the villagers of 
Bludenz) really make one fee! at 
home. There is an all-pervading 
sense of peace and plenty, of com, 





fort, in a word; not discomfort. 
Everything is in order, and the 


rd 


a Travel Book of Himself 


plaee so clean that you could dine 
on the” floors. The household 
works like a well-oiled machine— 
if you can imagine a machine that 


smile. Kindliness is the 

tone of this house; of the whole 
village; of all .these viflages. 
It does one good to live among 
such folk. It is doing Mr. R. (the 
young student) more good than he 
imagines. He begins to realize 
what is hard to realize in Mediter- 
ranean-eountries: that men can be 
affable and ample, and yet nowise 
simpletons. Match-boxes given 
away gratis; beefsteaks that you 
cannot possibly finish; four vege- 
tables to every course of meat; 
electric lights burning night and 
day; fresh towels all the time; ap- 
ples and pears thrown to the pigs; 
mountains of butter and lakes of 
heney for breakfast—in fact, a 
system of wanton gaspillage that 
would send a French housewife. 
into epileptics. All this, I tell him, 
is the merest shadow of what was. 
And among the numerous visitors 
to our inn there is never a harsh 
»word; no sullenness, no raised 
voices, no complaints. We hear 
the house door being shut down 
below, every night, amid cheery 
talk and laughter. 

Yet three out of fiye village tav- 
erns are closed—disastrous symp- 
tom, among so convivial a people. 
The depreciation of the currency. 
* * * There are men, a- 
ble men, who have aot tasted a 
drop of wine for the last year, 
which is a shameful state of af- 
fairs. ‘mly factory hands and 
such like can afford to pay the 
present price of 8,000 kronen for 
half a liter. Less than that sum, 
namely 7,000, was what our tailor 
wave for his two-storied house 
with a garden and field. We 





watched a pig-auction the other 








day (where else, but at Tiefis?). 
A young one, weighing about sev- 

enty pounds, went for 610,000 
kronen. In olden days, they 

— have made you a present of 
im. 


And in less drect ways the war has 
hit this quiet agricultural com- 
munity. For instance, the harvest 
Was in a bad way at the time of 
which Mr. Douglas writes because of 
the larvae of the cockchafer Which 
hibble at the roots of the food- 
growths. Before-the war these larvae 
were destroyed by moles. But during 
the war and afterward moles were 
destroyed as never before, for the 
sake of their skins. The little ani- 
mals were almost entirely killed off 
and wretched harvests were the re- 

Thus we.may.see how many 
economic byways have, been entered 
by the results of the war. Mr. Doug- 
las is emphatic in his disapprobation 
of this. The villagers, he declared, 
‘“*were dragged into this tragic farce 
through no fault of their own, and 
are niow paying for. the folly of 

The people, however, remain as 
charming and naive as ever. 
brought into Mr. Douglas's mind 
memories of those older villagers 
whom he knew when he was a iad, 
and these ret result th such 
delightful chapters as that on ‘‘The 
Brunnenmacher,’’ in which an old 
mountain-climber (a friend of Mr. 
Dougias’s father) is pictured beau- 
tifully, and that other chapter on Old 
Anna, who was the corral ~ er in 
the early days. In such of 
the book as these the author draws 
for the reader charming portraits of 


( Continued on Page 22) 


}j power of money. 





dominating brain power and will 
power were his. No man who be- 
gins life early and ends it late can 
ride through the long procession 
of years to enduring triumph upon 
the shoulders of others. Good for- 
tune saved him from being what 
we call a self-made man, but he 
had powers which would have 
made him one had he been born in 
a different stratum. 


Among Mr. Coolidge’s activities 
which were in the nature of public 
service rather than of private gain 
may be mentioned, further, his 
membership in the Pan American 
Conference, to promote a favorite 
idea of James G. Blaine. Mr. Cool- 
idge was placed on three commit- 
tees, of which” the most tmportant 
was that on Money Convention. 
where he had full oppertunity to 
champion—and to champion alone— 
the cause of gold. He was later 
upon a commission to consider tax 
reform in Massachusetts, but the 
commission dealt with the funda- 
mentals of a problem that was press- 
ing everywhrre. He was alarmed 
twenty-five years agb with the gen- 
eral increase in public expenditures. 
What would he think today? The 
problem of taxation, he declares, has 
caused the ruin of ‘‘all republics 
from Athens to Rome .and the Ital- 
ian republics of the Middle Ages.”’ 
He sees the poser with the power of 
the ballot against the rich with the 
The situation, he 
thinks, has generally ended by the 
destruction of the wealthy classes 
and the enslavement under a di¢- 
tator of the poor. Obviously he 
shared, in his passive hours of re- 
tirement, the apprehension of the 
Haves against the Have Nots. 

This, on the whole, is a_ trim, 
grave book, with no flourishes of 
fancy and no lightsome touches of 
humor. There are numerous indica- 
tions of interest in the arts, more 
especially on the social and decora- 
tive side; but the meticulous ac- 
curacy which geverns-other matters 
does not apply here. All to the ef- 
fect that, in such secondary con- 
cerns, approximation will do well 
enough. ‘‘I believe” and “I think” 
will serve when the question is only 
that of the name of a Florentine pal- 
ace or of the original designation of 
the Comédie Francaise. This fine, 
gentlemanly negligence does not ap- 
pear elsewhere. 

Mr. Coolidge died in 1920. His 


introduced after the original entries 
were penned, so that the actual date 
of his expression of views on recent 
questions cannot always be assured. 
But in general they display the spirit 
that prevailed among his caste 
through his years of public activity, 
and they will meet with acceptance 
by the conservative interests and by 
the “responsible” element of tus own 
generation and section. 
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Surprising Facts 


MONG the surprising facts 

underlying the movement, of 

the war in the fateful year 1915 

Mr. Churchill brings to light the 
following: 


~« 


That repeated wireless warnings 
were sent to the Lusitania on the day 


on which she was torpedoed; the. the => 


disregarded ‘these and the orders given 
her for speed and zig-zagging. 


‘That a strong motive in the ‘Darda- 
nelles — — to help the Russians, 
who were hard pressed. 


That Russia, reeling as she was under 
German blows, refused to consent to 


the participation of Greece in the Dar- 


danelles operations at a moment when 
condilions made possible the seizure of 
the Gallipoli —— and Constan- 
tinople by the A 


That British ships, on occasion, flew 
“ Lomas of neutral nations during the . 


That the Turkish forces in Gallipoli 
in March, 1915, were in desperate con- 
dition and could not have held out 
against a more determined naval attack. 


re dp, Bin Ca flog Pafier 
Dardanelles o 


Operations was 
ficient to. enable the Fiske te betes up 
enough reinforcements, to adequately 
defend the peninsula. 














HESE ‘are 
~ two books 

that 2 great 
many people should 
buy as Christmas 
gifts and then de- 
cide to put on their © 
own shelves,” says 
Allan Nevins in the 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


The Complete “eae of 
Robert Louis Stevenson 








Among them are more than 200 new | 














**One of the finest things in literature’’ 


The Rt. Hon. 








Here Are Books for All Readers on the Scribner Christmas Book-Shelf 








Winston S. Churchill’s 
THE WORLD CRISIS, 1915 


N even finer piece of work than the first book, which is giving it 

the highest praise. Its interest is extraordinary; and its vigour of 
narration places its author among the greatest writers of our day. He has 
in a singular degree the dramatic sense and the gift of eloquence. 
subjects he treats are among the most absorbing in the whole tragic story 


of the war.... 


The 


Mr. Churchill’s account of his experiences at the Admiralty, 


when the battle of the Dogger Bank was being fought and the wireless 


reports of the British ships were coming in, is one of the finest things 
— The Saturday Review (London). 


in literature.” 


“Its material is tremendous” 


“The material of the book is, of course, tremendous. .'. . 


material like this. . . . 
matched.” 


“Admirable skill and force’’ 


e 


He is fully 


“Tt marshals the whole case with admirable skill and force. . . . 


THE WORLD CRISIS 1915 


expert and singularly valuable contribution to war history.” 


equipped with the imagination necessary for the handling of great 
A veracity and authenticity: that could hardly be 
—Filson Young in The New York Times. 


An 


—New York Tribune. 


$6.50 


: THE WORLD CRISIS 1911-1914 
Each book with maps and diagrams. 


Each of these ae ee quite independently of the other, and either 


will be a notable gift, one of 
Presented 





My Musical Life 


“Mr. 


Walter Damrosch has written a remarkable book. . 


absorbing interest and permanent importance. 
together, por acter wesc sale i Syma eas 


By Walter Damrosch 


. . Remarkable because 


of its full, frank and engrossing revelation of an extraordinary career and becausé of 
the wide range of gubjects and personalities that it traverses.”—lLawrence Gilman in 
Illustrated. $4.00 


the New York Tribune. 


History of Assyria 


Ventures in Book Cctincting 


The author was one of the foremost bookmen in America. 


By Prof. A. T. Olmstead 


A colorful historical narrative and an outstanding achievement of American histo- 
rical research. With color frontispiece and 'n many illustrations. $7.5 


By Wm. Harris Arnold 


built up his remarkable collections are set forth with charm and humor. 


tions and facsimiles cover many notable specimens. 


The stages by which he 


The illustra- 
$3.5 


Says the 
Saturday Review: 


q ‘‘When other departments sneered at the - 
tanks or pronounced them impossible, he 
started to build them.” 


q@ “He forced the sluggish organization of the 
Admiralty to devise blisters . . . to construct 
torpedo-carrying aeroplanes, to equip our. 
submarine signalling apparatus . . . and to 
supply high explosive shells for the 15-in. 
gun.” 


q “He began experiments with smoke- 
producing appliances, when the naval author- 
ities were ‘simply pottering with the subject’.” 


@ “He had clear ideas on the head of poison- * 
gas.war ... so early as October, 1914.” 


q@ :“He ordered heavy howitzers when the 
War Office artillerists were questioning their 
value.” 








—$—$———————————— 
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General George 
Ht O. Squier writes: 


“As a human docu- 
ment for the inspi- 
tation of youth 
there. has been 
nothing | like it, in 
my opinion, for a 


good many years.’ 








Professor Michael Pupin’s 
From Immigrant to 
Inventor 











poems. $4.00 
The Short Stories of Robert 
Louis Stevenson =. 2.50 [F- 














For the man or woman who follows 
polities, for youn 
voting age, H. 
McKinley to Harding” 
exceptional interest. 


people nearing 
ohlisaat’s “From 


is a gift of 
$3.00 
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Beautifully Illustrated Books 





A Distinguished- Gift Novel of the Christmas Season 


Edith Wharton’s greatest novel 


will extend far beyond the present season. 








A SON AT THE FRONT 


A novel by Edith Wharton, and especially this, accounted her finest work, is a val- 
ued addition to the library of every home'it enters. Here is a gift whose significance 


$2.00 





Second printing. Illustrated. $4.00 

















“Not Wanted,” by Jesse Lynch . » | 
Williams, appeared several weeks 
ago in the Saturday .Evening Post. 
Hundreds requested its publication 
in bookform. Here it is—an admir- 
able little gift. 75 cents 
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Noteworthy Novels’ 





for Boys and Girls 


Sir Walter Scott’s 
Quentin Durward 


celebrates its hundredth anniversary 
this year by appearing in a new edition 
with beautiful full-color illustrations 
by C. Bosseron Chambers. $3.50 


By Kenneth Grahame 


The Wind in the 
Willows 





, 














Landscape Art: Past and Present 


By Harriet Hammond McCormick 


Mrs. Cyrus Hall McCormick hed ever a deep appreciation of beauty in landscape 
A beautiful 
volume, limited to 1,200 copies, printed on hand-made paper from type which arty 


and garden. 


distributed. 


As I Like It 


Brilliant and witty discussion of books, plays, and timely quéstions. 


Mankind at the Crossroads 


The former Acting Chief of the Statistics Division of the United States Food Ad- . 
Tlustraied. 


This survey has 56-full-page photogravyre illustrations. 


By William Lyon Phelps 
$2.00 


By Prof. E. M. East 


ministration shows the world nearing the margin of starvation. 


Rembrandt and His School 


murky situation. 


$3.50 


By Prof. J. C. Van Dyke 


“A demonstration of, what scholarship and industry can do to clarify a confessedly 


Cortissoz. 


Profusely illustrated. Limited to 1200 Copies. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S ‘SONS, FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


It shows that art criticism is not a matter of casual dnd capricious 
impressionism, but a reasoned activity of the mind.”—Roval 


$12.00 


| 
2nd Stories a 
By John Galsworthy - 
Captures 
Now in its fourth large printing. $2.00 


The Forsyte Sega 2 


One of the great works of fiction. $2.50 


By Meredith Nicholson 
The Hope of Happiness | 
“A noble novel.”—Augustus Thomas. 
5 $2.00 
By Arthur Train 
His Children’s Children 
Now in its seventh large printing. $2.00 


Tut, Tut! Mr. Tutt 


‘Ephraim Tutt is one of.the best-loved — 
characters in fiction, an especial favo- 
rite among men. a $2.00 
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Books and Authors 


NDER the title “The Wind- 

mill,’* ‘the English publish- 

ing house of William Heine- 

mann has issued a book of 

stories, poems, essays and pictures 
by its 'repreesntative authors. The 
_appropriateness of the title lies in 
‘the fact that the windmill has long 
been the printing sign of the firm. 
Arfiong the contributors. are Max 
Clemence Pane, John 
“Galsworthy. Somerset Maugham, 
John Masefield and Lioyd Osbourne. 
The illustrators include Max Beer- 
bohm, Arthur Rackhain, Lovat Fra- 
ser and Cecil. Aldin. Most of the 
selections in this volume were either 
written expressly for it or have pre- 
viously been published only in fugi- 
“tive form. Facsimile -manuscripts 


'~ ‘wid letters of Robert Louis Steven- 


. sen, Joseph Conrad, Sarah Bern- 


. hardt, Henry James and others .are 


included. l'art of the first edition 
has been brought to the ‘United 


ie States by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


7 


~ 


The recently organized Putnam 
Association of America has issued 
through G. P. Putnam's Sons a 
report of its meeting held at Dan- 
-vers, Mass., on Sept. 14, 1923, at 
which was unveiled the tablet that 


= had been” placed on the birthplace 


~: 


ie 


ie 


fs 


be 


* 


“ 
e 


of General Israel Putnam of Revo- 
4utionary fame. The pamphiet in- 
cludes a reproduction of H. I. 
Thompson's painting of Israel Put- 
nam which hangs in the State House 
at Hartford, Conn., a picture of his 
birthplace, and an address delivered 
om the occasion of the unveiling of 
the tablet by George Haten Putnam, 
Litt D., late Major 176th Regi- 
ment, New York State Volunteers. 
The organization and the publi- 
cations of Lieber & Lewis have been 
taken over by Albert and Charles 
Boni. Business will be continued 


“stemporarily at 19 Barrow Street, 


New York. 

The many friends of Nellie Revell, 
well known as a newspaper woman 
and press representative for amuse- 
ment enterprises, will be glad to 
learn that she is on the -high road 
to recovery: She spent four years 
tim a hospital flat on her back, and 
it was there that her book, ‘“‘Right 
Off the Chest,’’ just published by 
George H. Doran Company, was 
written. The book radiates cheer- 
fulness and good humor and goes 
far to prove what Irvin S. Cobb says 
in his introduction, that “Nellie 
Revell is the bravest living creature 
he ever saw. E. F. Albee. President 
and owner of the Keith circuit of 
‘theatres, paid $1, 000 for the first 
copy of the book. 

Dr. Lulu Hunt Peters, author of 
“Diet and Health,” of which over 


— -200,000° copies were sold, has writ- 
| ten a book on.“Diet for Children,” 


*which Dodd, Mead & Co. will bring 
out in January. 


The first volume of ‘“The Tomb of 
Tut-ankh-Amen,”’ by Howard Car- 


_ ter and A. C. Mace, will be published 
~ goon by George H. Doran Company. 


a 


“This volume contains the complete 


story of the opening of the tomb and 
of the treasures found therein up to 
‘the resumption of work in the early 
Fall. Another volume, to be pub- 
lished in the future, will tell of the 
work that is now being done. The 
book is fully illustrated. 


Maximilian Harden’s book ‘‘Ger- 
-Many, France and England,” the 
original German edition of which was 
reviewed in THe New York Times 
RBoox Review for Dec. 2, will be pub- 
lished in English early in January 
by Brentano’s. ' 


' Dodd, Mead & Co. announce that 
they will publish in January ‘‘The 
Sayings of Queen Elizabeth,’’ by 
Frederic Chamberlin, author of “The 
Private Character of Queen Eliza- 
' beth,’’ 
brought out about two years ago. 


The Anderson Picture Corporation 
has purchased the motion picture 
Tights to five Zane Grey novels, 
“Desert Gold,”’ ‘‘Riders of the 
Dawn,” ‘‘The Man of the Forest,”’ 
“The Mysterious Rider’’ and “The 
U, P. Trail.” 

Scientific management is an old 
story now. but one-can still remem- 


y her the time when it was new and 


* when the term was always identified 
“with Frederick W. Taylor. A biog- 
Tfaphy of this pioneer in the science 
thet has come to be called . Effi- 


which the same publishers} - 





ciency Engineering has been com- 
piled by Frank Barkley Copley from 
material made available by relatives, 
friends and professional associates of 
Mr. Taylor. It contains, besides the 
life story of Taylor, an exposition of 
the origin and nature of scientific 
management, said to be more com- 
plete than anything which has 
hjtherto written on the sub- 
ject. e work, which bears the 
title, ‘‘Frederick W.. Taylor,”'.—is 
published in two volumes by Harper 
& Brothers. 

Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘Westward 
Ho!"’ is being brought out in a 
beautiful new edition by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. The book is illustrated 
with sixteen full pages in color by 
E. A. Cox. 


The American Bible Society lost in 
the Japanese earthquake plates for 
printing Bibles in twenty-five lan- 
Suages. Plans-are under way to re- 
place the loss. 

Frank Shay’s Book Shop in Green- 
wich Village has been succceded by 
The Village Bovk Shop. Robert A. 
Hicks, the mew proprietor, informs 


us that this is the original shop|- 
tended 


where -John . Masefield. -once 
bar. : 

E. P. Dutton & Co. promise ‘for 
early publication’ George ints- 
bury’s ‘Collected Essays"’ in three 
volumes. The essays included in 
these volumes were selected by Mr. 
Saintsbury himself and cover a wide 
range of subjects from Dante and 
Shakespeare to Bolshevism and the 
cooking of grouse. The entire work 
is representative of Mr. Saintsbury’s 
literary activities from 1875 to 1920. 


A de luxe numbered edition of Sir 
William: Orpen’s ‘‘An Onlooker in 
France’’ has just been published by 
Henry Holt & Co. The book contains 
ninety-six reproductions of Orpen’s 
paintings and drawings, besides his 
observations of conditions at the 
front. 

In addition to the regular edition of 
Joseph Conrad's new novel, ‘The 
Rover," Doubleday, Page & Co. have 
brought out a de luxe editfon, lim- 
ited to 377 copies, printed from type 
on special deckle-edge laid paper and 
bound in white vellum stamped in 
gold, with a frontispiece etching of 
Mr. Conrad by Muirhead Bone. 
Each copy is autographed by the 
author. After this edition was 
printed, the forms were broken and 
the type distributed. The entire edi- 
tion was subscribed long before pub- 
lication. 


In his preface to the revised edi- 
tion of ‘‘Europe Since 1815” (Henry 
Holt & Co.), which he has brought 
down to the Summer of 1923, Charles 
Downer Hazen quotes a prophecy 
made by Take Jonescu to Queen 
“Carmen Sylva’ in August, 1914. 
The Queen had asked him what 
would be the results of the war 
which was just then breaking out. 
Jonescu replied that no mortal could 
divine all the Consequences of such 
a conflict: 

However, I know four, he said, 
and these four I can state in a few 
words. First, there will be such 
a revival of hatred among nations 
as has not been seen in centuries. 
Secondly, there will be a lurch to 
the left, toward those ideas which 
are ed Socialistic. In the third 
place, Madame, there will be what 
I may call a cascade of thrones. 
Your Majesty, who has so often 
told me that she is a republican, 
will not be surprised at this pro- 
phecy. - Only those monarchies 
which are in reality merely heredi- 
tary presidencies of republics, like 
the British monarchy, have a 
chance of escaping this terrible 

le, which will justly issue 
from a war provoked by absolute 
sovereigns 

Finally, ‘this war will hasten by 
fifty years the_ arrival of. the 
United States at the moral leader- 
ship of the white race * * As 
far as I am concerned this event 
will ‘ndt be at all displeasing, 
the experiment which the United 
States is making of a new civili- 
zation, without prejudices, without 
castes, without monarchical or 
aristocratic institutions is the most 

‘interestitng experiment which 
mankind has ever yet seriously 
undertaken. ‘ ‘ 


* Hon, Herbert 8. Hadley, former 


Governor of Missouri and author of 


‘*Rome and the World Today,” pub- 


lished. by G. P.- Putnam's Sons, has 
been appointed Chancellor of Wash- 


ington University at St:. Louis. 
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The Finest Gift-You Could 


pt: 
1 s0h4 


13% 
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Bound in purple, 
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profound 
of view, and the new interest it 


Send to ANYONE 


— THE STORY 
OF THE BIBLE 


by Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
Author of “The Story of Mankind” 


Younger children will enjoy it 
. for its 156 pictures; their bigger 
brothers and sisters for its fascin-— 
first time a clear and continuous 
narrative of the vast cycle of Bib- 
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Special leather gift. 
edition, $7.50. THE 
STORY OF THE 
_ BIBLE and THE 
STORY. OF MAN. 
KIND, leather, 
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for its 
significance, ies point 
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inspires in The Book itself. Truly, 
the book for all time about The 
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Gifts for All & 


in great variety aa style—to suit 
every age and taste and purse—for 
your friends, your family, your children, or other children. 
acceptable 


Books make particularly 


FOR: MOTHER 
Books, Leather Goods, Port- 
folios, Engagement Pads, Brass 
Desk Sets, Imported and Do- 
mestic Stationery, Silver and 
Gold Pencils,Miniature Bibles. 


FOR CHILDREN 
Books, Myths, Legends, Fairy 
Tales,History, Animal Stories, 
Nursery Rhymes, ‘Picture 
Books, Games, Blocks, Toys. 


and lasting gifts, 





FOR FATHER 


Books, Calendars, Diaries, 
Fountain P. Books, 
Brass Smoking Sets, Brass 
Paper Weights, Old and Rare 
Books, Reference Desk Sets. 


FOR FRIENDS 
Books, Christmas Cards, 
Book Ends, Sets and Single 
Volumes in fine Bindings, 
Subscriptions to Magazines. 


and Single Volumes. 
First Editions. Books 
with Colored Plates. 


A 


. umes. Old 
uutograph 
Documents signed. 











We will gladly suggest and in every way 
endeavor to assist you in making selections 


1. BRENTANO’S 


Fifth Avenue and.27th Street 


NEW YORK 











A STONE 


iN THE PATH 
By Maud H. Chapin 
Author of Rush Light Stories 





“Appeals scarcely less poignantly than 
the mory of Francesca. 


—Boston Transcript. 
$1. 75 at all booksellers. 
COMPANY 


DUFF! ELO — 





moins 








LOVE AND LIFE 


LEONARD MERRICK writes: : 
“T have read ‘Love and Life,’ and read it with great interest. . . So far 
sea Oak Se See Saee-S: Heme seen in WAS s sesnas 


like Joan is fully presented. To me she is the outstanding figure of 
_ the book. If I may, I want to tell you that she is a fine piece of work,” 


And that is praise, indeed, for Merrick himself is credited 
with @ power to depict women which is just short of uncanny. 
.00, postage extra. You can buy this novel in any bookstore or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., pubitaners, 681 Fllth Ave., N. Y. 
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Give Books 
This Christmas 





E venture to suggest _ | 

that on this page you 
will find an-answer to the 
problem presented by every 
one of your intended Christ- 
mas gifts. Every one that can. 
be answered with a book, that 
is, and there are mighty few 
that can’t be. - 


Here ts food for thought, for 
laughter and for study. Go 
over the titles with your 
family and your friends. in 
mind-—and a pencil in your 
hand. Check off the books you 
want and take this page to 
your bookseller as a a shopping 
list. 

















General 


RY 


By Sy Mark > Sg tte 
Many of the articles in this volume, 
even the more important, have rever 
before appeared in print. Uniform 
with the regular trade 
Mark “Twain. $2.25 


MARK TWAIN: A Biography 
Albert Bigelow Paine 
New three volume library edition with 
a foreword by William Lyon Phelps 
and thirty-two illustrations. Frontis- 
pieces, with tissues, printed in sepia 


from cameo plates. Rough edges. 
Boxed, $9.00 


BRIER PATCH PHILOSOPHY 
A new edition of a famous book of 
natural history and kindly wisdom. 
Iilustrated $2.00 


inmate 


William Stearns Davis 

Daily life in feudal France of the 
thirteenth century with all its pagean- 
try and squalor, chivalry and 
brutality and ‘deep religious feelin 
Many illustrations. $3.20 


ERASMUS 

By Preserved Smith 
A study of Erasmus’ life. ideals and 
place in history which reveals anac- 
complished scholar, a kindly ironist. a 
wit, and a tireless exponent of liberal 
ideas. $4.00 


HISTORY OF ART 

By Elie Faure 
With more than 200 illustrations in 
each volume. ow ready “Ancient 
Art,” “Mediaeval Art,” “Renaissance 
Art.” $7.50 each 


IN OLD NEW YORK 

By Thomas A. Janvier 
With color wrapper and fifty-six black 
and white illustrations from drawings 
by Howard Pyle and from old prints 
and wood blocks, and thirteen rr 


THE LIGHT GUITAR 
By Arthur Guiterman 
‘ Basically humorous, this charming 
gift book also includes satiric, serious 
and purely lyrical poems. $2.00 


edition of ~ 


Vincent Millay 
The exquisite title poem in this new 
volume by America’s most distin- 
Pees young poet was awarded the 
ulitzer Prize for Poetry for 1922. 
$2.00 
A FEW FIGS FROM. THISTLES 
THE LAMP AND THE BELL 
By Edna St. Vincent 
New editions of these ever popular 
. books in binding uniform with “The 
Harp Weaver and Other Poems.” 
$1.50 each 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
DRAMA: From the Beginning to 


Civil War 

By Arthur Hobson Quinn 
A pioneer book by the greatest livin 
authority on the subject $4.00 


GROVER CLEVELAND: 

The Man and the Statesman 

By Robert 

With an introduction by Elihu Root 
The outstanding biography of 1923. 
“Deserves a place among the few po- 
litical biographies that stand out con- 
spicuously as literature.”"--New York 
Herald. ‘Two volumes. Poxed, $10.00 


ADVENTURES IN JOURNALISM 
Philip Gibbs 


‘ More inside stories by the author of 
“Now it Can Be Told.” Facts more 
thrilling-than fiction $2.50 

OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM 
By Edward McQueen Gray 
The first connected account in English 
of the rise. of Old Testament — 
2.5 


IN 
In a special library binding of great 
beauty and durability. See the first 
ten volume section at your ‘bookseller. 


First Section, Boxed $30.00 | 


Fiction 


THE LOVING ARE THE DARING 
By Holman Day 
A rousing story of love and adventure 


by ‘the author of * “Joan of Arc of the 
North Woods.” $2.00 


JO ELLEN 
By Black 

The story of Jo Ellen Rewer, secre- 
tary, of her work and her marriage in 
New York, by the author of “The 
Great Desire.” $2.00 


LIP MALVY’S WIFE 


A tale of love and African adventure— 
what Roosevelt would have called 
“a bully good story.” $2 


OF CLEAR INTENT 
By Henry C. Rowland 
An adventurous story of ‘high ambi- 
tion, simple living and voung love. 
$2.00 


UNDERTOW 

By Henry K. Marks 
A’ penetrating study of fear by the 
author of “Peter Middleton,” which 
has become one of the most discussed 
novels: of the year. $2.90 


THE RED BLOOD 
By Harold H. Armstrong 

The story of a self-made man in tke 
making by the author of “Zell.” $2.00 


BUNK 
By W. E. Woodward 

.._ A. philosophical essay, a satire and a 
novel all in one. Full of laughter and 
sunshine and penetrating int ao vy 


OTE 
by William Dean Howells 
A compact form with nothing left out 
which might be needed to complete 
the story and with mech non-essential 
matter omitted. 





LUMMOX 

By Fannie burst 
An epic of mother tie. “Perhaps the 
most thrilling of the books we have 
tecently enjoyed: A novel of tremen- 
dous power and _ interest.” —H 
Broun. * $2.00 


— de luxe Sorel copes aang" co 
tted to 250 numbered ¢ 


THE ABLE McLAUGHLINS 
Wilson 


This story of the pioneer West is the 
winner, among 739 manuscripts sub- 
mitted, of the famous Harper Prize 
Novel Contest. $2.00 


HERE’S TO THE GODS 
By Austin Parker f 
The story of Tony Morton, who 
couldn’t “play safe” with life—and of 
two girls. $2. 


CRAIG KENNEDY LISTENS IN 
By Arthur B. Reeve 


Six long scientific detective stories in 
which radio, dope and areas 
play a part. $2.00 


ONE OF THE GUILTY 

By W. -. 
A novel in which action and story 
predominate, by one of the most dis- 
tinguished English writers. 00 


THE GIRL IN THE GOLDEN ATOM 

By Ray , 
H. G. Wells in. “The War of the 
Worlds” and “The Time Machine” 
used to write just such enthralling sci- 
entific romances as this. $2.00 


POSTSCRIPTS 

By O. Henry : 

& treasure find of hundreds of hitherto 
uncollected . poems, whimsies ang 
sketches, "all with the real O. Henry 
flavor. $2.00 

BIG BROTHER 

By Rex Beach 

A human and -deeply moving story of 

how responsibility eleven a Bat 

York gangster. 


THE HAPPY ISLES 
Basil 


Tom Whitelaw, child of wealthy par- 
ents, kidnapped as a baby, triumphs 
over his environment. Undoubtedly 
Mr. King’s best novel since ““The a 


By James Lane Allen 
The author of “A Kentucky Cardinal” 
tells the story of a man who dares 
practice -all the virtue that is in him. 


Gift Editions 


BOOK OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
By Hamlin Garland and Frederic 
Large quarto, boxed, with thirty-two 


duotone illustrations by Frederic Rem- 
ington and stories by Hamlin Garland. 
$6.00 


BOOK OF THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 

By Howard Pyte 

More than. 200 of Pyle’s most famous 

paintings and line drawings with 

correlated text. Large quarto, illus- 

trated in color and black and white. 
$7.50 


CROOKED TRAILS , 


PH yesemngis se ceny, a0 
ot" new profusely illustrated ane z 


an old favorite. 


TWO VEARS 0 THE FRENCH WEST 
INDIES 


By Lafcadio Hearn 
Special holiday edition, entbited with 
new photographs and line teat 


TAPPAN’S BURRO 

By Zane Grey 
Short stories by America’s most popu- 
lar author. Tustrated’ in color by 
Frank Street and Charles S. mer 





~ HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33d Street, apres York 


Publishers Since 1817 


_ 


THE FLAMINGO FEATHER 
Ten full page, four-color illustrations,” 


four color title page, wrapper, and 
cover insert by Frank E. Schoonover. 
Box 


IVANHOE 
By Sir Walter Scott 
Ten full page; four-color illustrations, 
four color title page, wrapper, and 
cover insert by Frank Schoonover. 
Boxed. $3.00 
FINN’ © 


With four color wrapper and frontis- 
piect and ten black and white illustra- 
tions by Worth Brehm. Uniform with 
“Tom Sawyer.” $2.50 


A aera in one volunte of “‘River- 

” “Orchardland”’ and “Outdoor-" 

with twenty-two full-page, 

three-color illustrations by Reginald 
Birch and Elizabeth Shippen ee 


THE HOLLOW TREE BOOKS 

By Albert Bigelew Paine 
Illustrated by J. M. Conde. Delight- 
- ful stories of t e birds and beasts who’ 
live in a hollow tree, told in clear, 
simple English. $1.75 each 


THE TALE OF THE ENCHANTED - 
BUNNIES 


By Ruth Sawyer 
All the legends and folk material on 
bunnies from all the different countries 
in the world. Colored as : 


DANNY’S PARTNER 
By W. A. Rogers 
How a. boy followed the trail of the 
covered wagon. ‘Illustrated. $1.75 
THE BOY EXPLORERS AND THE 
OF SUMATRA 


_ APE-MAN 
By Warren H. Miller 


Science and adventure, mixed to the 
taste of nine boys out of ten. ee 
Iitustrated. $1.75 


PAN THE PIPER AND OTHER 
STRANGE TALES 


By Anna Curtis Chandler 
The stories, in beautiful ‘book form, 
with which’ Miss Chandler has enter- 
tained from the platform thousands of 
children at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Illustrated. $3.00 


SANDMAN’S STORIES" 
By Abbie Philips Walker 
Bedtime stories for the very little ones 
with illustrations by Rhoda Chase. 
' 60c each 
KATE DICKINSON SWEETSER’S . 
HISTORICAL STORIES 
Some of the-most famous and popular 
children’s books in the world, with new 
four-color wrappers and frontispieces. 
$2.00 each - 
KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS 
By Sir James Knowles 
Volume XIITin the Louis Rhead Series 
-of juvenile classics with color wrapper. 
cover inlay and frontispiece by Frank 
E. Schoonover and about one hundred 
black and white illustrations by Louis 
Rhead. Ask your bookseller to show, . 
you this. beautiful and popular series. 
$1.75 each 
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= Current 


Magazines 


lantic Monthly an essay en- 
titled. “‘Women and Civiliza- 
tion,” dxtracts from which 
were quoted in this column. In the 


December Atlantic is a reply to Mr. 
Traquair by Griffis Marsden, a Cali- 


_ . fornia woman, who writes on ‘‘The 


Manly Virtues." 


all. 


She admits the 
truth of Mr. Traquair’s statement 
that women are more practica] than 
men and more material, thas they 
are. less mystical and infinitely in- 
ferior as artists, but she insists that 
he has not told the whole truth, al- 
though he has probably told all he 
knows. She points out the fallacy 
of Mr. Traquair’s argument that be-- 
cause women are inferior in the pro- 
duction of great works of art they 
are therefore inferior in imagina- 
tion, intuition and the abstract quali- 
ties. In this connection she writes: 


The Books to Give 
Wonders of the Past* 


. A. Hammerton’s story of ancient 

splendours. Gorgeously illustrated. In 

four volumes, one now ready. 

$5.00 each 

The Outline of Literature* 

i Drinkwater’s story of the great 
ks of all ages, 

and their authors. 

Elaborately illus- 

trated. n three 

volumes, two now 

ready. $4.50 each 


The Outline of 
Art* 


Sir William Orpen’s 
history of the devel- 
opment of Art, pro- 
fusely illustrated. 
In two volumes, one 
now ready. 

.50 each 


. The Outline of Science 


J. Arthur Thomson’s tremendously 








Great statues, great symphoni 
great paintings and great poems 
are not the only channels for the 
outlet of Lemar and intui- 
tion, and if women*“have not made 
signal achievements in these fields 
it is not because they have lacked 
these virtues. It is rather be- 
cause, quite unabashedly, they are 

more interested in the art 


vastly 
- of living than in the art of ex- 


pression. 
And in saying that I have 

But in case some violently 
‘sex-conscious man should be un- 
uble to see the point, I shall ex- 
plain it ahead of time. 
- A man’s loyalty, if he is an 
artist, is to his muse; a woman’s 
is first of all to the human beings 
whom she loves. She merits neith- 
er praise nor blame for this. It 
is simply her-nature, and only at 
great risk to herself can she at- 
tempt to change it. The woman is 
rare, indeed, who will not harness 
Pegasus if there be need of going 
to market to bring home the fam- 
fly bread. The necessity may 
sicken her, but it will not break 
-her heart. She is quite aware that 
she has made a free choice and 
that in securing comfort for those 
dear to her she has merely been 
gaining happiness for herself. So 
-clear is the issue in her own mind 
that . generations of ridicule’ and 
censure have been unable to shake 
her position. 


Toward the close of her article 
Griffis Marsden makes this plea: 


And I should like to ask, out of a 
respect for pure thought and 
pure knowledge, that there be jess 
careless thinking on the subject of 
feminine psychology and acihieve- 
ment, and stili more urgently that 
there be vastly less talk. If men 
will not help us, if they will not 
voluntarily make things easier for 
us as for centuries we have made 
things easier for’ them; if they 
will not give us the sympathy, or 
comprehension, or encouragement 
that would speed our progress 
along the shining way, can they 
not at least remove the searchlight 
for a little time, and let us, grop- 
ingly if need be, find our own road 
to grace? They will never give us 
leisure, I suppose; won't they . 
please allow us a little privacy— 
privacy to work out our own ar- 
tistic processes in our own way? 
oF a pot, you know, ‘mever 
s. 


The following appeal, 


reprinted 
from the Christmas b of 


pular work. 800 illustrations. In 

four volumes. $4.50 each 
The Outline of Humor 

Carolyn Wells’ compilation. of the 
story of the wor!d’s h-:mor. 00 
*You can arrange for your bookseller 
to deliver bseq t des as they 
appear. . < i 


Masters and Men -. 
Philip Guedalla’s brilliant sketches of 
present and.recent notables." $2.50 


Solomon In All 
His Glory 
Robert Lynd’s delight- 
ful forays into com- 
mon and uncommon 
Se aie... fields. 2. 


The Mediterranean Cruise 
Rolland. Jenkins’ account of' the tri 
and how best.to enjoy it. Illustrated. 


Sarah of the Sahara 
Dr. Walter E. Traprock goes to pt 
and marvelous are the events which 
ensue. Illustrated. e 
More ice-Born Men - 
Harold ap oromemationy char- 
acter sketches portrayed in the con- 
fessions of a young man. $2.00 
emories of an Active Life 
Charles R. Flint tells of the part he 
played in great cqmmercial and inter- 
national enterprises. Illustrated. $5.00 
Taming the W 
Herbert Durand tells how ‘to select, 
transplant and group wild plants for 
your own garden. 174 illustrations. 





* * * “Se 

For Children 
Eight o’Clock Stories 
By Robert Gordon Anderson. 
trated. 
Nicholas 
By Anne 

oore. 


Tllus- 
$2.50 


Carroll 
Tilustrated. 
$1.7 


Injun Babies 
4 Maynard Dixon. 
Illustrated. $1.75 


Franconia Stories 
By Jacob Abbott. Ii- 
Connie Billo ae 
organ 
the Cattle Country 
By James B. Hendryx. 


The Boy Adventurers in the Un- 





Country life, should call forth a 
hearty and generous iesponse from 
those who number Gray’s ‘“‘Elegy’’ 
among their favorite poems: 


We venture to affirm “that no 
poem is more beloved or more 
frequently quoted among the Eng- 
lish-speaking races of the world 
than Gray's ‘‘Elegy in a Country 
Churehyard.’" No one of any ed- 
ucation but can quote from it one 
or more etanzas, and many there 
are who can recite the elegy in 
its entirety. And yet how many 
Americans know or have taken 
«the trouble to learn. the name of 
the churchyard immortalized by 
the poet? Few, a very few at 
most, we'll wager. : 
The has recently béen 
brought anew to public attention in 
England owing to the fact that the 
church at Stoke Poges, to which 
the churchyard is attached, has 
decayed to such an extent that 
unless prompt and decisive meas- 
ures are taken the structure is in 
danger of collapse. And not only 
. is the church threatened with de- 
struction but the tranquillity and 
Peace of the churchyard that in- 
spired Gray are also threatened, 
owing to the fact that the land 
Jinvmediately adjacent to-it is to 
be sold for building purposes. 
Te ullow the church at Stoke 
Poges, with its. historic ‘associa- 


( Continued on Page 18 ) 


By A. Hyatt Verrill. ‘Illustrated. $1.75 
* = s 


ES 
Sure-Fire Fiction 
Ethel M. Dell’s love story ‘of rural 
England, ““Tetherstones.” $2.00 
Wi Irwin’s romance of a man and 
three women, “Lew Tyler’s Wives.” 

$2.00 

Heywood Broun’s novel of modern 
— » “The — Field.” $2.00. 
. *s latest mystery story, 
“Rippling Ruby.” $2.00 
Cullum’s tale of adventure 

irr Alaska, “The Luck of the Kid.” ‘i 
Meade Minnigerode’s novel of old 
conventions in conflict with modern 
freedom, ‘“The Seven Hills.” $1.90 
Wallace Smith’s tales out of the dust 
of Mexico;*The Little Tigress.” $2.50 


A. St. J *g stories of the 
London Streets, “With the Gilt oe 


~ 














the year’s greatest book: 


GIOVANNI PAPINI’S 


LIFE OF 


CHRIST | 


Translated by Dorothy Canfield 


Since its publication, the most popular non-fiction 


book in America. 


Thousands of copies will 


be bought as gifts for thts Christmas. 


“The best, the most complete, the most 


lovingly minute, the most vigorous and. 


colorful account of the Nazarene’s career, 
outside the four gospels.”—The Chicago 
Post. 


“The outburst of a prophetic soul who 
thas felt the transforming power of 
Christ.”—The Boston Transcript. 


In its 122d Thousand 


Appearing in 8 Languages 





“May become one of the masterpieces of 
all literature.”—Chicago Tribune. © 

“A vivid and penetrating interpretation 
of the character of the Master,”—Dean 
Inge. : : 

“A titanic performance, the work of an 
intellectual giant.”—-Presbylerian . Mag- 
azine, 


hb Bound in cloth, $3.50 


invcondl 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 


Bound in Morocco, $10.00 


383 MADISON AVE. 
NEW ¥ORK 
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= FEOR EACH MEMBER OF THE FAMILY-- 


There -is no Message of Love, Affection, Good-Will 
or Friendship - that cannot be conveyed in a Book. 


~~ Books 


are always acceptable as Gifts, particularly at 
Christmas time. We offer a wide Selection, suit- 
able for every age and taste and purse, and em- 
bracing the best in Poetry, Music, History, Old 
Books, Rare Books and Sets in Fine Bindings. 


For Gifts other than Books, our stock affords 


an opportuni 
Book Ends, 
« Leather Goods, 


for. the choice of such articles as 
Sets, Portfolios, Brass Goods, 


and Novelties. 


We welcome you, and believe it will be to your 
special interest and benefit to visit our Stores: 


Fifth Ave..and 27th St., - 
F and elfth Sts., 
218 South Wabash Avenue, - 


New York 
Washington 
Chicagc 








G. P. P. 
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A Notab'e Study 0‘ a “ew World-Figure 





By Temple Bailey 
A STORY FOR GIRLS 


A delightful tale in 
Miss Bailey’s- most 
charming style. 

Mlastrated $1.75 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


pihpbihphpbbphprhprrpprrrrabooob 
al ai hia anal in Annan tin tinlndindindin tintin 


We've Yet to Find the Girl 
or Woman Whe Doesn’t Like 


EMILY of 
NEW MOON 


‘By L. M. MONTGOMERY 


Author of 
**Anne of Green Gables” 


$2.00 STOKES, Publisher 














- PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


A Contemporary Estimate 
By EDWARD ELWELL WHITINC 


A book of first aid 
of a public eni 








the solution 








THE NEW YORK TIMES 





BOOK REVIEW, DECEMBER 16, 1923 
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mrath's library 
and B@kshops 


THE GREAT BOOK-READING PUBLIC, REACHED BY 
WOMRATH’S LIBRARY, JS INVITED TO TEST THE WOMRATH 
IDEA OF SERVICE. BACKED BY THE WOMRATH GUARANTEE 
A SUGGESTION 


How many times have you passed a dull evening because a book, picked at random, has failed 


to hold. 


your interest? You know the kind of book you like to read, but get lost in the multitude of advertised 
titles, or misled by the reviews. No one can pick the right book every time, but what suits eight out of 
ten average readers will usually help in choosing a book. So we examine our records and tell you what we 


find. No—we cannot assure you our c 


you anything if we are wrong. 


On this page you find a carefully ch 


hoice is right, but our guarantee will help—and" it does not cost 


osen group of books — each title selected from the season’s most 


promising productions. We believe every one is worth reading, and will make a worth-while gift. 
The idea is to— 





-Mr. . Benne! 
him back 


Womrath Reccmmends 
RICEYMAN STEPS 
Arnold Bennett 


tt's new novel takes 
to the pleagant, leis- 


THE OUT TRAIL 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Explains, the author, “Led by 
the ¢ of my profes- 
sion, by feminine curiosity, or 
by the determination not to be 

home, been 


left" at » I have 
shaken, thrown, bitten, sun 
turned, rained on, shot at, 
stone-bru! , frozen, broiled 
and scared.’’- A new account 
of roéugh trails through the 
mountains and deserts of this 
continent. $2. 





Womrath Recommends 


TOMORROW ABOUT 
THIS TIME 


happens on the morrow 
and what might have hap- 
pened to two sisters, fasci- 
nating opposites in type and 
temperament, will hold the 
deep interest of every reader. 
Presents the modern flapper 
and the old-fashioned gir! in 

rast. = 


‘SPOOKY HOLLOW 
By Carolyn Wells 


A lonely house. a mysterious 
stranger, a mu in’ a room 
locked from the inside, reve- 
lations that threaten the hap- 
piness of Rosemary and her 
lover—these are the elements 
of Fieming Stone's latest 
case. Will challenge the best 
wits of detective-story fans 
and congeal the blood of af 
lovers of “spooky.” $2.00 


recommends. THE GREAT MOMENT. 
By Elinor Glyn. $2.00 


RENT!!! 


BUY!!!! 


library, 


promptly. New, clean, invit- 
ing copies—at a small rental 


fee. 


the books you wish to read | 
once, from a library furnish- 
ing any new and popular 
book upon request—if not in 
it will be secured 


ealy books you wish to add 
‘to your library, or consider 


suitable as gifts. 











] THE WOMRATH GUARANTEE 
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Womrath Recommends 


Two Books ‘y the Autor of “SCARAM UCHE ’ 


CAPTAIN BLOOD 


-_By Rafael Sabatini 


FORTUNE’S FOOL 


By Rafael Sabatini 


; Should 
amas om 


‘on this page, and you find 


If you buy, in one of our branches, as a 
result of our recommendation, any title 
listed on this page and you find that it 
does not come up to. your expectations— 
return it in good condition with the por- 
tion of this ad mentioning the book, and 
your sales slip, within five days, and we 
will return your money. 
rent, in one of our branches, as a 

recommendation, any title listed — 
not come up ” 
expectations, tell the librarian within 


it does 


us her seven 


E 


By May Sinclair 
A famous’ novelist gives 
short 


other st manif. ° 
tions of the invisible worl 
leacribed . so ply a 


$2.50 
Womrath also recommends LABYRINTH. 


oy Womrath Recommends OLIVER 
THE WOMAN OF OCTOBER 
KNOCKALOE By George Barr 
By Sir Hall Came . nage oe ae. 
A story that is told with in this sp —- 
ness of an i October 
fos ~~ 2g =. ane inevi- Bax er, iad + ag excit- 
’ se story and 
of signe is one | oe bes yn -. If you 
tions a) any th’ popular 
Caine... A story of author y HF ae 
—— beauty. It is a book will surely like this book. — 
which everyone will want to Both and women will 
read and $1.75 enjoy 1 $2.00 
Womrath Recommends 
CANNY . LUTHER 
STORIES NICHOLS 


By Mary 8. Watts 


not 
st but simply t 
. ie Cy 
have Puen it and set it 


down. $2.00 
By Helen R. Hull 
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Womrath Recommends 
SILVER MOON 


By Eleanor Hallowell 
" Abbott 


BREAD 


By Charles G. Norris, 
Gutror of “Brase’’ 
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4 
Of Peter Blood, condemned Restoration London with f@ other book may choose, without charge. An irresponsible bit of A photographic presenta- 
for high treason to slavery _, Colonel Randall Holles, late Pa If you buy From any other bookseller, as a re- fancy, expressed in bright,  '0n of one woman's 
in thé Barbadoes,’ of his hero, is the scene of this [jy Sult of our recommendation, any title listed on elusive talk, exquisite de- relation to her ideas and 
escape on a captured Span- new’ book .by an author fw ‘this page, and you find that it does not. come scriptions, romantic situa- me of marriage and 
ish ship, of nis, sen Whene every. Sook poe, Fe ae 02. your expecta eturn it to us with tions, with a surprising cli- her conclusions as 
Sees nat Sree. 2oree- pe Phy of plague-ridden [fy ‘he portion of this ad mentioning the book, and max—her best book since - g niece. It is a novel of 
book that will e you London, of the time un ra your sales slip, Byers five cars, and we will “Molly Make-believe.”” $2.00 t importance. 
thrill: than you surely hold intere return one-hal: e . > 
fhought possi $2.00 the most jaded reader. $2.00 ? : : the purchase price : a 
~ [A womracn recon ) ’HAUNCH PAUNCH US 
Womrath Kecom 6 ‘omrath Recominends § STRENUO 
THE CONQUEST OF ==. THE WHITE FLAG j|§ JANET MARCH A LOST LADY : - AND JOWL ‘AMERICANS 
By Floyd Den By R. F. Dibble . 
2 SELF By Gene senigapen: ays tcsione! Ml The author of “Moon-Calf” ts By ovens wi op MAN ‘of “4 wae pits Sree : q 
By Lewis E. Bisch, A.M.,. -¥olowers of this popular [ff Tells the life story of an Amer- cae strength =) = Town, When Lowbrows Ruled in Hanns, Frances Willard, P.- T. 
M.D., Ph. D. mm icon girl. Here, for the firs and beauty.” The story of a 14 Places, in the Hurly-burly, Racy Barnum, James J. Hill, 
American author will not . time, the younger generation is high- sendin. abies Ninetico—An Boy Rose Yous. A otremee 
Are You Sensitive? Do You a ted in this, her 4s Pictured fairiy and vividly in — -wukwe- - Bl tis Gamer te tole of 6 man companions, and yet, as Mr. 
Doubt Yourself? Are You — e disappoin ts, tit ite daring and revolt cexine «08M, told a6 she fs reflected in om ag ig yh sy Sy BN weiter ther wee ae 
cork You Want newest, and one of her best conventions. Young wilt the lives of her vrafious. lovers, 4 «6 dent, Singing , Police Court tions of American idesis of 
to Do? Do You i readers will recognize themselves in char- and it is superbly wrought. A Renser, Lover, Shyster Lawyer, Foo It fs brilliant biegrapby, . 
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Latest Fiction 


(Continued trom from Page 6) 


oman and Anglo-Catholic position 
inst absolute divorce. 
» Colmans are an ordinary mid- 


wBert Colman, a fairly successful 
young lawyer, -has all the virtues of 

self-made man and all the draw- 
tacks. Edith, the wife, has enjoyed 


therefore, they were in a sense, mis- 
= Mated. But both self-consciously 
+ aimed to obviate the discrepancy by 
’ starting out with the high ideal of 
co-operation. Edith strove.to lessen 
 Bert’s culture! shortcomings, and he 
>> in turn tried to impress her with 
~ those sterling qualities of bis-own 

character. And the inevita- 


is a curious one. Susan admires 
the older woman and looks up to her 
as a superior being, but Angelina’s 
love for Susan becomes stronger and 
more absorbing until it amounts to 
a positive passion. The situation 
finally becomes so. irksome to. Susan 
that when Burt crosses her path 
again and renews his protestations 
of love she marries him and goes 
with him to Kansas. 

From this time forth the story of 
Susan is bound up with the story 
of bleeding . Kansas. The pro- 
slavery and anti-slavery factions are 
struggling for control of the Terri- 
tory, raiders from Missouri are ter- 
rorizing the free-soil settlers, and 
Burt and Susan are in the thick 
of it. ee ae 

It ts the story of a period in our 


- | history rather than of a group of 


‘= interest of politics, felt too tired when 
hi) he came home to be-civil, much less 


Pn 


attentive. The duties of motherhood 
and housekeeping irk Edith, and 
“by the time the story opens she real- 
izes that romance has gone out of 
her life. She looks around and 
sees. her college friends enjoying 
wedith, social position and a good 


- time, and longingly she desires to 
' enter their world. Quick in the foot- 


as steps of desire comes her chance. She 


bachelor, 


" 


‘ attracts the attentions of a wealthy 
brother of’ a college ac- 
quaintance. Unabashed, he pays her 
court. ‘Unabashed, she accepts his 
overtures, agrees to leave her hus- 
band and child, goes to Nevada, ob- 
tains a divorce and remarries into the 
life she has coveted—all quite in the 
modern manner. 

With her new husband she expe- 
riences the zest of wealth and pleas- 
ure,-but somehow misses happiness. 


* Colman himself gets elected to Con- 


gress and brings in a bill to secure 


'- Federal regulation of divorce. The 


Story’s background shifts from New 
¥erk to Paim Beach and back again 


and from. one gay dance and club to 


another, much in the best approved 
atyle of the metropolitan society re- 
> porter. But the book's chief merit 
"Hes in the analysis of the chaspeter 
of Edith 

Much of the dialogue, silat a 


B: diatribe against the higher education 


of women, may be considered reac- 
tionary, as may be, indeed, the whole 
stand of the book. But to side with 


ie the ideas of one character as against 


another is not the reviewer’s prov- 


? 4mce. He can but report that “*The 


“Winter of Discontent” presents an 
interesting problem in an interesting 


MARCHING ON 
_ MARCHING ON. B trachey. 
385 pages. New Bnd fen 
race & Co. : 
GREAT deal of patient and 
historical ‘research 
must have preceded the writ- 
of Ray Strachey’a novél, 
arching On,’’ for by no other 


‘Ton congregations of trc 


people that Ray Strachey has writ- 
ten. The opening chapters give but 
slight indication of the absorbing in- 
terest that develops later, but those 
who. rea@ the book through wit be 
amply rewarded. ; 
— 
THE BLACK GANG 


THE BhAVx GANG. ene 2, Cyril Me- 
Neile; “Sapper,” pages. New 


York: George H. Taian Company. 


HOSE who have enjoyed read- 
ing: Bulldog Drummond will be 
glad to discover more of his 

spectacular and daring adventures 
in the acts of the intrepid leader 
of the Black Gang. Mr. McNeile 
has apparently taken for his model 
a Konklave of the Klan as its most 
loyal adherents imagine it to be. Its 
membership he has recruited from 
the youth who, while they were still 
very youthful, led the soldiers of 
England and to whom the peace 
brought the old leisure without the 
old capacity to enjoy it. Instead 
of white, this gang wears black 
when on official business, and that 
business is frankly one of terror. 
The Engtand of this novel is the 
prey of evil men, fomenters of trou- 
ble, particularly active in areas 
where there are strikes and much 
unemployment. Inspired and sup- 
ported from abroad, these aliens 
bring about and, when it suits their 
purpose, deal directly in assassina. 
tion and wholesale murder. Even- 
tually of course, they plan class re- 
versal and internecine war in which 

is certain to be 


The Black Gang does not try to 
stop_all propaganda at once or drive 
ft out by # counter-propaganda. 
Whereas those they are fighting 
preach direct action and deal in it 
when they deem it expedient, the 
Gang is a ‘purely direct action or- 
ganization. It kidnaps, flogs and 
*‘deports,” and by its sudden raids 





Of 31 foremost British writers 
each contributes his best story to! 


31 STORIES 
By Thirty And One Authors 


Stories of all kinds, for every 
mood, each one by a famous liv- 
ing writer from Aumonier andj 

Bennett to Wells and Zangwill, 
1 $2. 50. This is an Appleton aga 
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CLAIRE 


By Susan Ertz 


|. This _ delightful- novel is fast “be- 
coming the season's sensation 











$2.00. ‘This is an Appleton Book 
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The entertaining story of famous 
cures from- the Middle Ages to 
oue is presented in 


CURES 


By James J. Walsh, M. D. 


Famous Physician-Psychologist 
$2.00. . This is an Appleton Book 














Poems of rare spiritual beauty 
filled with a mystic quality, finely 
sustained. 


KNIGHTS 
ERRANT 


By Sister M. Madeleva 
$1.25. This is an Appleton Book 














Laura E. Richards’ 


delightfully amusing romance of 
New England village life, 


THE SQUIRE 


By the author of ““A Daughter of 
Jehu,” etc. 


$2.00. This isn Appleton Book 








. 





1 $200. ‘This is an Appleton Book 





E. Temple Thurston’s 
romance of love’s development in 
the fairy-haunted Irish country- 


MAY EVE 


By the author of “The City of Beauti- 
ful Nonsense,” etc. 








ble-makers, 
after which there are usually several 
mysterious disappearances, it be- 
comes an object of fear and awe all 
over England. 
But those who seek to destroy 
Engiand know how to fight back. 
— leaders are more unscrupulous 
as brilliant in this ui- 


. soteea warfare They are not 


siavery sentiment in the North, the 
underground railroad, the abolition 
“movement, the free soil movement, 


© the activities of John Brown and his 


_> associates, 


all are described with 
such fidelity to detail that we are 
able to see them, if not always -in 
their true historical perspective, at 
least as they must have appeared 


}> “to a young and ardent opponent of 


Ee 





tgs ian a aS Fale Ried ate 


slavery. 

The chief character in the story is 
Susan Bright, daughter of a Michi- 
gan pioneer. Susan is a very am- 


/ -bitious girl and a very determined 
~ one as well. Quite early in life she 
decides that the common Iot of a 


she learns that Burt expects her to 
give up her ideas of a career and 
devote all her time to being a wife 
and mother. 

Shortly after this an abolition lec- 
turer comes to town and Susan be- 
comes so enthusiastic for the cause 





travels and .is with her constantly. 
“The relationship between these two 


afraid of the police from whcm they 
are protected in their machinations 
by Bngiand’s “ridicul : Jaws,” 
which make secret plotting and the 
open dissemination of the seeds of 
class war extremely simple. The 
Black Gang also appears to feel 
that the laws are ridiculous, and 
both sides outwit Scotland Yard's 
best sleuths and close with each 
other in a bloody, relentless struggle. 

In the end, when complete suc- 
cess is within the grasp of the Gang. 





his capture andthe ultimate triumph 
0 oe rnee pati. 
some future publication. 
THE DANCING STAR 
TA By Berta 
rae pa E. 8 ong ‘coh: ae 








A spirited realistic story of the 
Northwest Mounted Police. 


‘THE RIVER 
TRAIL 


By Laurie York Erskine. 
$1.75. This is an Appleton Book 














A careful selection of the choicest 
Christmas. poetry. 


Fifty Christmas 
Poems for Children 


Edited by Florence B. Hyett 
$1.00. This is an Appleton Book 




















Camille Flammarion’s 
interpretation of what the skies 
and stars can teach mankind. 


DREAMS OF AN 
ASTRONOMER 





Mead @ Co. 


OMAN’S place — that topic 
which and 


ition. 
With 32 full-page illustrations, a 


and Folklore 


“The Life of Mammais,” etc, 
A book. the book-lover as well as 
the bird beliets 
fancies in which 


By 





4+. birds are concerned, 
‘illustrating often most “qualntly the 
extraordi varied ways tn which 


inarily 
have to men in the 
Bvo. 33.09 ner. 


Walter de ta Mare’s 


With 8 coléred pilates and several 


- By Poultney Bigelow. 
With & full-page illustrations. 

The author of this-book was in Japan 
as long ago as 1876 and again in 1898. 
Two years ago he paid a third visit, 
and here records the results of his in- 
vestigations. They. were devoted prin- 
cipally-to the work of Japan in her 
newly acquired possessions, Formosa, 
Korea and Shantung, of which he 
draws a very favorable an@ attractive 
picture. Incidentally he deals with the 
whole problem of the Pacific. ~ 

. ; Sv0. $5.00 “net. 


Wheel Tracks 
a E. &. Somerville and Mar- 


.» illustrated from photo- 
edu and drawings by. the authors. 


A companion to the autobiographical 
vovume, “‘Irish Memories,”’ by the same 
authors. Treats of their childhood and 
of the friends among a it was 
spent. Rvo. $4.00 net. 


© 


The Adventures 
By A. A. Pienaar. 


The author has 


's tmagination 
advantage.’ cal aaeiaaater Guardian. 


In-Betwe 
By Stephen Southwold. Pictures 


Variations upon two of the 
of wonder. 


are. if possible, even more wonde: 
the aap of the country has been 


Wile tix Respond: Fable | 


Author of 


Faas and Her Colonies. 


Forty-geven little tales for children of from 
oldest 


photogravure Jrontispiece. and map: 

This volume contains the narrative of the stupendous climbs in “which a 
. thus eclipsing all previous recor 

‘ul than those — the a a oe 

in light of — 


Medium 8vo. $7.50 « 


The 


Ireland, 1906-1923 


from 
Unerat P 
“ment of the 


‘A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


The Assault on Mount Everest, 
1922 


By Brig.-General the Hon. C. G. Bruce and other Members of 
the 


Revolution in 


By Walter Alison Phillips, 
. A., Lecky Professor of Madera 
Histors in the University of ~ sou 


. BVO. $4.00 net. 


“Songs of Childhood” 
black a white iliuatrations by Estella 
$2.00 net 


Crown syo. 


-Revolution of 1848 


The jume 
Venice chiefly during = eee 


With Portrait 


years covered by his new volume 


as the «arlier volume. 





mer.''—The Nation. 


TWO BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


of a Lion Family 


With 48 illustrations. 
reproduced the habits and life of the wild creatures of South 
Africa and tells of the. home life of big game from their own point of view. 

“Wit fire a . and-any tion tupter might 


_ Crown 8vo. 


en Stories 
in color and black and «white. 


rown 6ro. 


Manin and the ‘Venetian 


ong4.50 net 

Social and Diplomatic 

Memories, 1894-1901 

By the Pight Hon. Sir J. Ren- 
nell Rodd, G. C. B. 

The author was appointed secund a 


command to Lord Cromef in Egypt in 
1894 and Loar y sag oh there for the eight 


“It 


is written in the same attractive style 
The 


book is notable also for its valuable 
appreciations of Kitchener and Cre- 
8vo. $7.50 net. 


ead ft twice with 
$2.00 net. 


nine to twelve years of age. 
themes--the theme of anet and the theme 
net. 





SEND FOR OUR CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE. 


LONGMANS, GREEN &.CO., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 











Two of this Fall's 


VIOLA 


nold’s phrase. 
literature. Pa 


» Le ended 
[ARTIN 3. 





nterest 
done with Sica tein, 
criticism of life,” 


Outstanding Novels - 


Ps most ee story in 


portance . 

“A 
fe,” in Ar- 
and a eas 
ris, 3S. 


marriage and 
etn 8s. d. 


a $1.75. - Postage 15 cents. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 


MAYA THE BEE 


Hugh We 


By Waldemar Bonsels 
“This book is one of the classics of modern 


literature for children: It is good for the peace and piness 
ot ote = the wae that Maya phy ap be Padi” been finding vote 7. 


me Walpole’s article sent free on request. 
W. 50th St, NEW YORK - 


THOMAS SELTZER, 5 











“New America Edition NowReady 
$2.50. This is an Appleton Book 











so many of us these days— 
is presented to the reading public 
again in Berta Ruck’s latest novel, 
and an otherwise slight but pleasing 
story gains in interest thereby. [If 
the author has provided smal! com- 








Recent Discoveries in Astronomy 


The Kingdom 
of the Heavens 


By Charlies Nordmann = $3.50. 








( Comtinued on Page 15 


























D. Appleton& Company, NewYork 

















Letters from WH. Hadsen 

to Edward Garnett 
Showing the gradual ripening a friendship of 
many years’ growth. Limited edition, 950 copies 
printed, of which 900 are for sale. Price, $7.00. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. ADVERTISEMENT. 


_ Mice Weather 
~ and Stops ! 


I’, is very important, for social and business reasons, that he impress 
these people, win their respect and confidence. They can bevery 
helpful to him in his career. They would be very valuable to him as 
friends. 











But somehow he just doesn’t seem to “fit in” at this function, 
the first of its kind he has ever attendea. He feels embarrassed and 
uncomfortable, and he is certain that they must be noticing it. Why 
can’t he be calm, at ease, well-pojsed—as they are? 


He finds a chair near two men whose acquaintance he has reeently 
made in business. But now they seem almost strangers to him. An 
invisible barrier seems to rise between them. He never dreamed that 
his business associates would be so different when met on a social basis. 


‘ “Nice weather today”—he begins, and stops in embarrassment. 
He realizes that he has said precisely what people say when they don’t 
know what to talk about. The men nod kindly and ‘courteously, 
expecting him to continue. But in his self-consciousness he mistakes 
their smiles. They are mocking him! Perhaps they are sympathizing 
with him! Well he will show them some day that he is their social 
equal—that he, too, knows what to do and say, that he, too, can be well- 
/poised and at ease! ; 


But it is, painful to learn through one’s errors. He realizes that 
many times throughout the humiliating evening. These people tolerate 
him—they do not accept him. He is with them, but not one of them. : 7 
Why did he ever come? a : 


Do You Make F. riends Easily? 


There can be nothing more embarrassing than to + 
feel that one is socially inferior. It is a feeling that 





Why suffer the embarrassment of tell-tale blun- 


3 two-volume set of books is the recognized social au- 
ders? By telling you exactly what is expected of you 


thority—is a silent social secretary in half a million 





robs one = omg sy SET sm’ makes on by occasions, by giving you a wonderful new ease —_ homes. s 
ope uncomfortable and ill at ease—that makes one © and dignity of manner, the famous Book of Etiquette a 
feel alone and out of place in every gathering. wall ‘protect you from all discomfort—no at Lifelong Advice in the Authoritative a 


Are you sure of yourself? ~ Do you know precisely 
what to do and say wherever you happen to be? Or 
are you always hesitant and ill at ease, never quite 
sure that you haven’t blundered? a 

Every day in our contact with men and women we 
meet little unexpected problems of conduct. Unless 

>we are: prepared to meet them, it is in- 
| evitable that. we suffer embarrassment 
and humiliation. 

Friquette is the armor that protects us 
from these embarrassments. It elimi- 
nates all doubt and uncertainty. It tells 
us how to create-conversation and keep 
it flowing smoothly. . It teaches us. to’ 
mingle with men and women of every de- 
gtee of cultivation, on a basis of social 
egualtty. It banishes all-embarrassment, 

_gives a wonderful new ease and poise of 
manner that people cannot fail to rec- 


Book of Etiquette <a 
Let Us Forward It to You TODAY : 


Hundreds: of thousands of men and women know * 
and use the Book of Etiquette and find it increas-- _ 
ingly helpful. Every time an occasion of importance — 
arises—every time expert help, advice and sugges- 
tion are required—they find what they seek in the — 
‘Book of Etiquette. It solves all problems, answers 
all questions, tells you exactly what to do, say, write _ 
and wear on all occasions. : a 

Do you:know how to proceed to a dining room at 
an important function, how to find your place, when — 
@% to seat yourself, how to create conversation, how to 
‘conduct yourself with ease and dignity? Is a fork 
used for fruit salad, or a spoon? Should a roll be 
cut with the knife, or broken with the fingers? te 
would you help yourself to celéry, to olives, t 
radishes? : 


es or’with whom you happen to be. This famous ~ 






















. 


occasion, ‘under all circumstances, will ° If you want always to be sure of yourself, to home ease and : 
F ‘give you the ease and poise that will make The Famous Book of Etiquette — nate the Ngee Eti pests shane Take advantage - 
: : of the special bargain offer. Just mail the coupon. The Book ~ 

ae "I Sarr ae — or ‘<a aki : , a ae ee ee of oe ma will be sent to you at once in a plain carton with no 









ognize and respect. 

As clothes dress the body, etiquette 
dresses the personality. A definite knowl- 
edge of what to do, say and wear on every 


to meet people anywhere, everywhere, on 
an equal social footing. You will attract 
people to you, mingle with them comfort- 
ably, be thoroughly happy and at home in 
every environment. _ 


Do You Make Little Impulsive Blunders? 


Did you ever find yourself, at a dinner, party, 
dance or entertainment, making little ynexpected 
blunders—conspicuous blunders that caused you 
embarrassment? Perhaps it was at some fashionable 
hotel or restaurant. Perhaps it was at an important 
social function. Perhaps even in your own home 
when you entertained visitors. 


















To Protect You From 
Embarrassment 


Now Only $1.98 


We have had many letters from men and women all 
over the country who are eager to own the Book of 
Etiquette but who are unable to pay the full purchase 

rice of $3.50. We feel that everyone who wants the 
Book of Etiquette should own it—and therefore we 
are making a most extraordinary offer.< If you will 
act promptly, without delay, you can secure the $3.50 
Book of Etiquette for only $1.98. Practically half! 

This unusual offer is made for the sole purpose of 
accommodating the men and women who have long 
-wanted the Book of Etiquette and do not yet own it. 
It is precisely the same k, in two attractive library 
volumes, for which half a million people paid $3.50. 

_ Are you going to miss this wonderful saving? Or 
are you going to send for your set today, NOW? 





























, cannot be concealed. 


” Garden 










Unless you are absolutely sure of en you will — 4 | 
be embarrassed constantly, you will to: 
little unexpected humiliations. And embarrassment ~ 


identifying marks. 


Be among those who will take oe : 
of the s 1 






ial offer. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 3 
ity, New York. 
























NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., 
Garden City, New York. . 
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A Review by . 
WILLIAM MacDONALD 
BOCIAL STRUGGLES IN ANTIQUI- 
>. TY: By M. Beer. Translat 
H. J. Stenning and .rev.sed by the 
author. Boston: Small, Maynard 
@ Co. $1.50. 

YW ought we to live? Shall 
we, take the world as we find 
it, with its elaborate sys- 
tems of government and 

4 law, its capital and labor, 
Sits competition or monopoly in pro- 
‘duction and distribution, its national- 
) istic struggles for power or advan- 
| tage, and its conventional »moral 
) code in matters of sex, and try to 
adjust ‘ourselves to it as well as we 
can and make as much personal gain 
out of it as possible, all the while 
“holding the whdile thing more or Jess 
*in.contempt in our own minds and 
| flouting its obligations whenever it 
ia likely that we shall not be found 
‘out? Or shall we strive, individual- 
-ly or collectively as circumstances 
-offer, to bring about a better social 
order in which,.if our hopes are 
realized, greed, injustice, oppression 
and vice will be replaced by a sim- 
ple, rational, healthy and unselfish 
life? 
* Verily if a social order more ra- 
Ptional and at the same time more 
‘simple than the one under which we 
‘live is attainable, we ought by all 
/means t6 seek it. Irrationality is 
hard to defend on any ground, and 
‘complex social relations are not in 
themselves a virtue. But where 
sha" we begin and how far shall we 
| go? Shall we abolish private prop- 
| erty and hold all goods tn cominon, 
- living in community houses and eat- 
ing from a common store? Shall we 
assume that all nations, like all men, 
are equal, and will do right if they 
are given a chance, and so relegate 
most of our politics, Jiplomacy and 
‘law to the historical lumber room? 
' Bhalt we put an end to the family, 
treat children as a community prod- 
uct and a community charge, and 
let the promptings of the flesh run 
and be glorified? Any one of these 
courses would certainly take us far, 
but would thé world of men and 
women be happier when it had gone 
the distance? 
Whoever still imagines that social 
’ discontent and a longing for Utopia 
are distinctively modern phenomena, 
or that there were ever any “good 
old times” in which everybody was 


2S : 


-happy because everybody felt that} 


he was free, ought to read Mr. 
Beer’s book and get such an obses- 
gion outef his mind. He will have 
learned, when he has finished, thai 
social unrest is as.old.as society it- 
Self, that since the dawn of history 
people have struggled to break with 
conventions and establish a better 
' social régime, and that communism 
and socialism as schemes of social 
Organization antedate by hundreds 
‘and even thousands of years the age 
in which we live.” 
“Social Struggles in Antiquity’ ts 
the initial volume of a projected 


apparently, 
of the 
» world-in terms of economic develop- 
‘ment and class conflict. The au- 
thor, already well knawn through his 
“History of British Socialism,” con- 
ceals his learning under a brief and 
. Summary narrative easily read, but 
his book nevertheless gives evidence 
“throughout, of sound and extensive 
.. scholarship and of unusual powers of 
historical generalization. 

‘The period of. “antiquity” with 
which Mr. Beer deals is, as he points 
out in his introduction, itself in need 
of definition. Relatively to so-called 
“Medieval or raodern times it is the 
Temote period of beginnings, but the 
period itself has no historical unity 
such as certain later times possess. 
Hebrews, Greeks and Romans had 
_ each their periods of antiquity, their 
middle ages and their modern times. 
“Each of these periods has its spe- 

’ cific social, ic and intell 
tual features.” Antiquity shows us 
‘he clan and the tribe, with private 
Property not yet existent, intellec- 
val life little developed and writing 
_ mknown. The primitive period ends 
when ‘tribes settle in territorial 
limits, agriculture appears, trade de- 
_ -velops and private property re- 
“places common holding or owner- 
- ship. With the Hebrews the “mid- 
_ dle ages” begin in the tenth century 
: Ea ., with the Greeks about the 
| same time, with the Romans in the 
_@ighth century. With the full emer- 
gence of a bourgeois class the “an- 
_ Clent world’’ passed into tts modern 
i Derkn! of relatively high intellectual 
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and social development, but without 
the mechanical or industrial _re- 
sources of later times. and with a 
different conception of the State and 
with communism as the Utopia for 
which the discontented sought. 

The successive 
Beer's book trace the evolution of 
social discontent through its various 
stages among the Hebrews, Greeks 
and Romans. The one chapter al- 
lotted to the Hebrews is an abie and 
graphic summary of the growth of 
social ideas among the Hebrew peo- 
ple, and its analysis of the social 
teachings and significance of certain 
of the Old Testament writings will 
be illuminating, and perhaps chas- 
tening, to the reader who is not a 
specialist in biblical studies. Those 
who know of the Essenes only in 
the brief allusions to them in the 
New Testament may. learn here of 
the high regard-in which the sect 
was held, and of its serious attempt 
to put communism into practice. 

The, development of social forms 
and corresponding social struggles 
among the Hebrews is strongly col- 
ored throughout by certain religious 
conceptions and idea's. The same 
development in Greece and Rome, 
which Mr. Beer treats at much 
greater length, lacks this . over- 
shadowing religious element. There 
the internal history of the people is 
shown as determined primarily by a 
long and bitter.class conflict which 
affected all classes from the slaves 
to the nobility, and again commun- 
ism is the ideal of the discontentea 
and -oppressed. Both Sparta and 
Athens had a tong experience of 
communistic experiment and debate, 
and the laws of Lycurgus, the re- 
forms of Cleomenes, the constitu- 
tion of Solon, the writings of Plato, 
Aristotle and Aristophanes and the 
example of the Stoics must all be 
studied in the light of this wide- 
spread communistic interest. 

For the Romans, in comparison 


mo great regard. 


The social struggles of Rome ex- 
ercised ilttle intellectual infiuence 
of a revolutionary nature, as gen- 
erally speaking the Romans were 
not an intellectual people, and 
contributed nothing to the advance 
of religion, philosophy and social 
ideas; Roman culture was a pale 
and belated imitation of Greek cul- 
ture. The Romans anpeared to 
have expended their entire mental 
energy upon war and the subjec- 
tion of foreign peoples, as well as 
upon the _ establishment 
right of private property. 
history of intellectual achieve- 
ments . (jurisprudence excented) 
the Romans occupy a quite subor- 
dinate position. 

There will not be wanting dissent- 
ers from this point of view, and the 
view itself is extreme. 
insurrections and the career of Spar- 
tacus, both of which Mr. Beer treats 
at some length, came near to threat- 
ening Rome with overthrow at the 
hands of the dispossessed; and the 
conspiracy of Catiline, stripped of 
the obloquy which the partisans of 
Cicero cast upon its leader, shows 
Cicero_as the representative of prop- 
erty interests and Catiline as ‘‘leader 
of the dispossessed and as a reformer 
whose proposals aimed at securing a 
share in the Iknd to all the dispos- 
sessed, relieving them of their bur- 
den of debts, introducing a stricter 
supervision over the State finances 
and generally at promoting the wel- 
fare of the masses of the people by 
social and political measures.’’ It 
was something, at least, that the at- 
tempt was made even if weighty 
causes doomed it to defeat. 

To many readers the final chapter, 
dealing with primitive Christiantty 
from the standpoint of social ideals 
and class struggles, will prove the 


of the 
In any 


. | most interesting as well as'the most 


combative. Ignoring the traditional 

“‘orthodox”’ interpretation of the life 
and teachings of Jesus, Mr. Beer 
presents the view of modern liberal 
scholarship. He shows the intel- 
lectual and social preparation for the 
Christian era in the condition of 
Palestine, traces the development of 
Jesus’ own conception of his mis- 
sion and his inevitable collision with 


pounds the work of St. Paul in sup- 
plying the primitive philosophy of 
Christianity with a legalistic foun- 
dation of theory and practice. As 
with the Greeks and the Romans, so 
with the early Christians, commun- 
ism was insistently advocated, and 
some of the most notable of the 
Church fathers praised the com- 
papa state and the communistic 
fe: 
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THE HIGH PLA CE 
A Comedy of Disenchantment by James Branch Cabell 


The publication of this book is one of the outstanding literary events of 

the-year. ‘Cabell is the greatest imaginative genius of our day. 

His newest book is among his best, and the ee of The it Place 

is to my mind perhaps his greatest artistic triumph. Superbly #4 

liant, mellow, beautiful and satisfactory.”-—Burton Rascoe i in the N. 
Tribune. Third printing. $2.50 net; postage nal 


McBRIDE 


By James Branch Cabell 


A new edition. of this famous satire with = striking illustrations by Ray 
F. Coyle. 8 vo, $5.00 net; postage extra. 


THE PUPPET MASTER By Robert Nathan 


“There is much verbal beauty.in the writing and even more beauty in 
the i imagination of.the book It is the rarest quality there is.and Mr. 
Nathan’s possession of it makes The Puppet Master notable in its age.” 

—Frank Swinnerton in The Literary Review. “Robert Nathan creates in 
fiction a kind of beauty that no,other author is creating.- Because of 
this he i is destined to win a secure place in the company o! contemporary 
writers.”>—Ben Ray Redman. Second printing. $1.75 net; postage extra. 


COMPROMISE By Jay Gelzer § 


The story of a woman of these times. “A more significant work than 
*Brass’ or ‘Main Street’. "—The New York Times. $2.00 net; postage extra 


HIGHWA YMEN By Charles J. Finger 


= A Book of gallant rogues: Dick Turpin, Claude Duval, Jack Shepard, 
%® Colonel Bload, Jonathan Wild and other worthies. 
Here is folklore or fable, most of it |f 


Illustrated from w 
blocks in color by Paul Honore. $3.00 net; postage extra. 


T OGETH E R __ By Norman Douglas 


Another-inimitable book of impressions and comments by. the distin- 
guished author of Ajone. $2.50 net; postage extra. 


By Hal Garrott 


The story of a boy who becamie a tree. A new children’s classic, enchant- 
ingly illustrated by Dugald Walker. $2.00 net; postage extra. 


At All Bookstores. 


N. B. These books, and others on our list, may be examined at ou 
Book Room, 7 West 16th St., to which our friends are cordially invited. 
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For the Boy’s Christmas — 
a story of South America by 


LEO E. MILLER 


Mr. Miller is the young American 

who Theodore crm 
his Brazilian ps reaping His thrilling 
stories for boys carry the youthful reader 
take tac eid plncun af Seah Arcetion nnd 
impart much accurate knowledge of natural 
history. 


ADRIFT ON THE AMAZON 


és thrilling 
Illustrated. $2.00 


THE HIDDEN PEOPLE—A story of Incan Treasure 
ae eae rn ene aes Serre ee cee 
Hidden People.’ . . . The book can be unreservedly recom- 


New York Times. 


in The New York Times. " [Mustrated. $2.00 
IN THE TIGER’S LAIR—A sequel to “The Hidden People”’ 
“A narrative that fairly bristles with action ‘and adventure.” — 
New York Tribune. Illustrated. $2.00 


THE BLACK PHANTOM 
“jaguar ne ee eee ee ee 
iene of thes -their-part. 
well told.”—-N: Y. Herald. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK | 
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An absorbing-yarn -and 
*Iitustrated. $1.60 











The Key to 
National Prosperity. 


By JULES NAHOUM 
Secretary, American-European Finance Corporation 
An intensive study of one of the greatest problems - 
which America is facing to-day--Foreign Trade. 


Price, $6.00. Order through any bookstore, or from 
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by NrkoLay Rimsky-KoORSAKOFF 

Introduction by CaRL VAN VECHTEN 
Undoubtedly the most important book 
on a musical subject since bids aod s Life, 


and one of the most beautiful i gift 
books. Fully illustrated and indexed, 
8vo, bound in cloth with a cover design 


The CONFESSIONS of 
JEAN JACQUES. - 
ROUSSEAU 

With an introduction by 

EDMUND WILSON 

This latest addition to the Borzoi 
Classics-is the famous autobiography of 
~the French philosopher, one of the most 
profoundly human documents in ex- 
istence. 8vo, black buckram, stamped 
in gold, gilt top. 2 vols. $7.50net 


MOLL FLANDERS 
by DANIEL DEFOE 


With an introduction by 
CaRL VAN DOREN 


A verbatim reprint of the original edition 
of the famous story of an English 
female rogue by the author of Robinson 


416 new dishes, easily prepared, and 





The MEMOIRS of WILLIAM HICKEY 
Edited by ALFRED SPENCER 


William Hickey, clubman of 18th century London, traveller in India and the West 
Indies, man-of-fashion, hedonist and philanderer, left one of the most frank and 


fascinating pictures of the mid-Georgian period in existence. 


His richly crowded 


and brilliant autobiography is a record of the whole social life of the time, of duels 


and dinner-clubs, of prodigious voyages, of riots and river parties. 
indigenous Casanova, an extra-illustrated Hogarth. . 


“Tt suggests an 
With his accumulated know- 


ledge of life and his unbounded zest for it, Hickey might have taken place as a successor 


of Fielding and Smollett.”—The Freeman. 


In three volumes at $15.00 or $5.00 each 








Ernest Boyd in The New York Tribune. 








STEPHEN GRANE by THomas BEER 


With an introduction by JOSEPH CONRAD 


This is no ordinary biography; it is a narrative sparkling and serene, gay. and 
full of humor, but with all the deep notes of genuine dramatic emotion.”— 


There is also a large paper edition limited lo 150 copies, —— on 
all rag deckle edged paper and specia ly bound. 


$2. 50 net 


0.00 net. 











FAIRFAX 


by CARL STERNHEIM 


This volume, a sardonic satire on inter- | 


national politics, has been designed in 
its entirety by Frederick W. Goudy and 
printed under his supervision. 8vo, 
parchment back, hand-colored board 
sides, limited to 950 copies. $7.50 net 


YET AGAIN 
by MAX BEERBOHM , 





the most delightful and characteristic of 
Beerbohm’s entire work. ng out of 


MY DIARIES 
[1888—1914] 
by WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT 


A new and cheaper edition of the fas- 
cinating memoirs of the late British 
poet, diplomat, sculptor, and adventurer; 
the record of an unusually rich and 
varied life, and the inside history of 
British imperialism. 2 vols., large 8vo, 
boxed. -50 net 


A book of hilarious, rhyming burlesque 





COME HITHER 


Edited by WALTER DE LA MARE 
With woodcuts by ALEC BUCKELS- 


This is probably the — antholo; 
published since The Golden T: » | 


reasury. 

i lors by Boris A basheff. “For a brief moment of hectic fame Crane came into his own. But he died at contains 500 pages of English and 

ee 6.00 net the age of twenty-nine. His achievement in that short life was remarkable, American verse ranging from Chaucer 
and Thomas Beer-does full justice to it without a touch of exaggeration. to Robert Frost, voluminous notes 


drawn from the author’s own rich fund 
of information and written in his most 
engaging manner, and finally the lovely 


woodcuts of Alec Buckels, which are - 


really worthy of the fine contents of this 
unusual book. “It is indeed a marvel- 
lous collection quite: different from any 
other that has ever been printed. . . . It is 
a personal thing, a creation—warm, 
colored, living—poems, notes, and in- 
troduction — all somehow blended 
together. . The whole book is a dee’ 
well of delight from which we shall ail, 
young and old, drink again and again.” 
Westminster Gazelle. 8vo. ,cloth, 736 pages. 
Ready December 20th. $6.00 not 
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The Man Who Was Good. 


By LEONARD MERRICK ~- 
The New York Times says of its characters: ‘There is 
not one who is not completely alive. And they all play their- 
parts in a deeply interesting story of strong emotions, which 
acquires an apparently effortless grip on the reader with 








‘A novel of fine distinction 
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is passed 


By G. MURRAY ATKIN 
eae! of “The Captice Herd’ 





“A tale that genomes 5 wee, comparison with 


LITTLE DAVID 


By Robert Stuart Christie 
Author of The House of the Beautiful Hope 


eens as ees The story of Litile David is an idyllic romance, full of delightful last line is reached Ina paragraph he tells more than the a 
: H comedy and piquant situation. Little David blunders into as majority of writers can express in many chapters, and tells 5 

ey bad gage por delightful a series of adventures in the streets of London as fanci- it better and more convinci eas P are some few 

: — of _ wed “te ful imagination could conceive authors for whose books the reader feels personally grateful; 

depth of her eee i ~ a, gee ace Pot ibe then a novel eens aioon Jt and one of these is Leonard Merrick.” 
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Pilon of life which is are absurdly lovable. This is a book that deserves high praise Fan, a Out of the Window: The oo 
and = prof; ** Boston because it gives high pleasure to the reader.” $200 Lynch; The Worldlings; While Paris Laughed; A Chair : 
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tions (among which is the fact 
that it was the parish church. of 
the family of our own. William 
Venn) to decay would be little 
short of sacrilege, and to allow the 
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DUTTON’S 
Children’s Books 
The Black-eyed Puppy 
By KATHARINE PYLE 
The Giant of 


Apple ste Hill 
By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Pinafore Pocket Stories. 


$2.00 


$2.50 


| by Hendrik Van Loon 


Time To Read 


The Story of 
Mankind 





MACMILLAN GIFT SUGGESTIONS ¥ 





“One of the most important books of 
years.” —Indianapolis Times. 


MEMORIES OF THE RUSSIAN COURT 
by Anna Viroubova 


the last ten 


Author of 
THE STORY OF 


THE BIBLE 


FYOU are among those 


quiet sanctity of Gray’s country 
churchyard to be violated by the 
erection of modern houses would 
be even worse. So, in an effort to 
preserve both church and church- 
yaré from such a fate, the Vicar 
of Stoke Poges has formed a 
committee to receive donations for 
the restoration of the church and 
the purchase of the land in the 
immediate vicinity of the church- 
yard. It is estimated that neces- 
sary repairs to the church would 
cost gbout $10,000, while the price 
of the land near the churchyard 
is put ut about $20,000. More 
than $5,000 has: already been 
pledged to the fund, and it is 
hoped to include many Americans 
im the final lst of those contrib- 
uting to this splendid project. 
Contributions can be gent to the 
Rev. Canon A. T. Barnett, Stoke 
Poges Vicarage, near Slough, Eng- 
land; or, if preferred, to the Edi- 
tor of Country Life, Garden City, 
N. Y., who will forward such 
donations to the Vicar. 


As far as the every-day chronicle of the imperial family is 
concerned, no better and more authoritative account can 
be found than that drawn by Mme. Viroubova’s devoted 
hand.—New York Times. 

An ideal gift for the thinking man or woman. $3.50 


The Pinafore Pocket 
Story Book 

By MIRIAM C. POTTER $2.00 
Farmtown Tales 

By MARY W. THOMPSON 


Plow Stories 
By CLARA D. PIERSON 


. $1.50 
Three leather editions 


JOHN MASEFIELD 


This edition in pocket size and leather binding contains 
Salt Water Poems and Ballads; The Everlasting: Mer 
and the Widow ‘in the Bye Street; The Dauber and The 
Daffodil Fields; Philip the King, Good Friday and Lollingdon 
Downs; Reynard the. Fox; Enslaved and Other Poems; 
Right Royal; King Cole and The Dream. A handsome gift 
which will appeal to all lovers of good poetry. 8 vols., $12.50 


SARA TEASDALE 


This special leather-bound edition includes three of Sara 
Teasdale’s important books—Flame and Shadow, Rivers to 
the Sea, Love Songs. A present_sure to be appreciated. by 
admirers of Miss Teasdale’s work. 3 vols., $6.00 


THOMAS HARDY 


A thin paper edition in two volumes, bound in blue 
leather. Volume I.—Collected Poems. Volume II.—The 
Dynasts. A gift which will prove a welcome addition to the 
Library of the most fastidious. * Each $4.00 


$2.00 


A Paris Pair By BEATRICE 
and BARBARA BROWN $1.00 
Billy Barnicoat of human events, now is the 
By GREVILLE MACDONALD * time to end a sorry state of 
Little Lucia 

and Her Puppy 

By MABEL L. ROBINSON $1.50 
Little Lucia 

By MABEL L. ROBINSON $1.50 


The Bird-Nest 


Boarding-House 

By VERBENA REED 

Pictures by Oliver Herford. $2.00 
The Little Green Road 
to F land 


By ANNIE R. RENTOUL and 
IDA RENTOUL wpdiesinie 


nearly 200 Van Loon pic- 
tures, $5.00. Leather, $7.50. 


In his new great work, 
The Story of the Bible, Van 
Loon has turned the same 
gifts to a masterly rendering 
of the vast cycle of Biblical 
history. Uniform in style, il- 
lustrations, cloth, $5.00. 
Leather, $7.50. 
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The December number of Poetry1s 
the prize award ber. A e 
ment is made in it of the award of 
Poetry’s two prizes for poems 
printed in its pages during its elev- 
enth year—October, 1922, to Septem- 
ber. 1923—and one to a young, poet 
with less reference to date of pub- 
lication. The Helen Haire Levinson 
Prize of $200 for a poem or group 
of poems by a citizen of the United 
States was awarded to Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson of New York for 
his poem “Avenel Gray,’ published 
in the number for October, 1922. 
The prize of $100, offered by an 
anonymous guarantor for a poem, 
or group of poems, without distinc- 
tion of nationality, is awarded to 
Lola Ridge of New York for her 
poem ‘The Fifth-Floor Window,”’ 
published in the March number, The 
prize of $100, intended as a token 
of appreciation and encouragement 
for good work by a young poet, and 
offered this year by Mrs. Rockefeller 
McCormick, is awarded to H. Stuart 
of Dublin, Ireland, for his group en- 
titled “Poems,” published in the 
April number. The prize-winning 
poems of Miss Ridge and Mr. Stuart 
are reprinted in this issue, But Mr. 
Robinson's is omitted because of its 
length: 


In the December Delineator is a 
symposium by Joseph Conrad, Ida 
M. Tarbell, Edith Wharton and 
Booth Tarkington on “I Remember | 215 Avenue Newark, N. J. | 
a Christmas."”" Mr. Conrad’s mem- ‘ 


ory -ia of a Christmas at sea, the 
THE 
MOULD 


only one which he can remember to 
have been celebrated by a present 
By Grace Kello om 
The Mould fealth 


given and received. A whaling ship 
had been sighted and reported to the 

The Mould of Pleasure 
' The. Mould of Poverty 


Captain. Mr. Conrad writes: 
‘sueceed éach other in forming 











Postage extra. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Sth Av., N.Y. 

















A LIVELY NEW REVIEW 
First Number on Sale Dec. 18 ~ Ask for It 


At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Dr. Frank Cranes ,2!@ 64-66 Fifth Avenue New. York 


Love and its relation to Success 


Agreeableness 
A little lesson in charm. 


Sensitiveffiess 
Its pain and cure. 

$4 One good habit is worth 
Habit > acae°rules. 

Set oe en eg a soa ot 

package on given date if desired. ; 

PRINT SHOP 
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SYN GAS is 


PTR . NS ee 
Next Month: STUART P.SHERMAN on Falling in Hate 


Hugh Walpole 


Frederick Niven’s 


JUSTICE 2: PEACE 








LORD CHARNWOOD'S 


THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


‘ 


ever seen. She had hoisted the 
Stars and Stripes at her peak, and 
her signal flags had told us al- 
ready that she was the Alaska. 
Two years out from New Bedford. 
Last from Honolulu. Two hundred 
and fifteen days on the cruising 
ground. We passed, aaiting sow- $2.00 

y,. within a hundred yards of her, THE ENN LIS: . 
and just as our steward started iE P PUBLISHING CO. ; 
ringing the breakfast bell the Philadelphia 5 
Captain and I held up aloft, in : a 
good view of the figures watching ‘ 
us over her stern, the keg, prop- 
erly headed up and containing, be- 
sides an enormous bundle of old 
newspapers, two boxes of figs in 
honor of the day. We flung it far 
over the rail. Instantly our sHip 
sliding down the slope of a h 
swell left it far in our wake. 
board the Alaska a man in a fur 
cap flourished an arm; another, a 
myuch-bewhiskered person, ran for- 
ward suddenly. I never saw any- 
thing so ready and smart as the 
way that whaler, rolling desper- 
ately all the time, lowered one of 
her boats. The southern ocean 
went on tossing the two ships like 
a juggler his gilt balls, and the 
microscopic white speck of the 
boat seemed to come into the game 
instantly, as if shot out from a 
catapuit. on the enormous and 
lonely stage. That Yankee whaler 
a not a moment in picking up 
her Christmas present from the 
English wool-clipper. 

had increased the distance v: 
much she oes her efisign 
thanks and ed to be reported 
wif well, with a catch of three fish. 
{ suppose it paid them for 215 
days of risk and toil, away from 
the sounds and sights of the in- 
habited world, like outcasts devot- 
ed beyond the confines of man- 
kind’s life to some enchanted and H 
lonely penance. 


. 


She was the first whaler I had 
the heroine’s c r 


arrTTTttTgftT''''''t'trtrtrtvre™ 
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Luigi Pirandello 
Is probably the most significant writer of this century 
No man since Samuel. Butler and Bernard Shaw is so 
The Late Mattia Pascal a noxel, $2.50 


Three Plays includes “Six Characters in Search of an Author” 
(last season’s sensation); “Henry [V” and “Right You Are.” $3.00 


Each In His Own Way and two other Plays. 
can edition limited to 1500 copies. $3.50. 


These.can be boughi through any bookstore or, if not, from 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 


. 

















PHANTOM 
Gerhart ee 


standard book 

in America as it already is in China. 
$2.00, postage estra. 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Sth Av., N.Y. 


‘Who carry the finest collection of 
Mah Jong sets for sale in the city. 


First Ameri- 
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Latest. Works 
of Fiction 


‘Continued from Page 14) 
to the uses of fiction. 
Star” 


“The Dancing 
is not a preachment in dis- 
It is too jolly and humorous 


to deserve_the solemn ijahel of prob-}- 


Tt ts a book to read for 


heroine is 

young person. 

miore than average talent, 

- figures largely in her life, but not to 
“ the exclusion of love and romance. 


ample “of what. not to do if. they 
would win.and hold ‘the “hearts of 
preseni-dey young: women. 


THE HOUSE OF YOUTH 


THE Bey Ae OF YOUTH. a Maude 

adjord Warren. -376 Indian- 

mele The Bobbs- errill Com- 
pany. $2. 


CCORDING to the custom of 
Aw type ef novel. “The House 

of Youth’’ opens with a country 
club dance. . There is the usual de- 
scription of music, dress, dancing, 
manners and conversation of the 
“younger set" of 1921. Rhodes 
Winston, novelist and Near Bast re- 
lef worker, who*has returned to the 
hospitality of his wealthy war-com- 
rade, ‘Spike’ Blaine,. sees once 
more «a little schoolgirl who pre- 
sented him with a talisman, in 
France. She is Corinna Endicott, 
beautiful, vivid. and ai modern 
amdng moderns. The first third 
ef the beok is a conventionally de- 
veloped love story. with an idealist 
for a hero, and a rather willful 
young lady for a hervine. .° Then 
comes the eighth chapter, and a dif- 
ferent note. From that moment to 
the closing sentence the theme is 
what Corinna, herself. calis the pay- 
ments.on her character. The vic- 
thn. of newspaper scandal, roughly 
awakened from her dreaming, . and 
« eomparatively unimportant anit 
in new family conditions, she fights 
her way to self-respect eye happi- 
Ness. 

Altheugh the el of. 

persists to the end. the chier inter- 
est in the book flea in the careful 
work of both minor and major —_ 
acterization. 





TREASURE "TRAIL 


TREASURE TRAIL. By Fredertci 
Ni 234 New York: Bota, 
Mead 4 Co: Pa. 


LK as much as we may of the 
romance of business, the real 
remance of America for most 
of its people lies in thg conquest of 
the land and the discovery of the 
ungvessed riches our continent has 


thé like ‘wil have a popular ‘appeal, 
although they bring tittle ‘variation 
to tales that have been told and re- 
told. “Treasure ‘Trail’ is such a 
hook; having to do with the discov- 
ery ofa valuatie silver mine: There 


VAN TASSEL AND BIG BILL 
ran rapasl AND 510 BILL. 2 

pp. New ¥. York: Gnaries Reribner’s 
O that no gentle reader should 
think, erroneously, that all the 


Jimmy Van Tassel in New . York 
( Continued an Page 24) 





= ye Eminence Cardinal O’Connell writes: 


by masking known still more his patriotism. his conscrvatiqnt and tip 


done this it his ‘Life of Cardinal Gibbons’ with distinguished percepticn, 
. exquisite tact, reasonable sympathy and admirable discretion.” 


Cardinal Gibbons 


(Archbishop of Baltimore) 
By ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL, Litt. D., LL.D. 


A standard American biography. One of the newer 
books which is to many a portrayal of their favorite 
great Amerwan. 

This story of the famous and beloved prelate’ s brilliant career is amplified 
by copious extracts from his letters and documents and his private journal, 


many of which have never before been published. It also. embraces the text 
or substance of many of his conversations with the biographer. 


“ “The Life of Cardinal Gibbons,’ by Mr. fo tet is a story of a 
admiral a true 


baie Grace Archbishop. Curley writes: ” 


“Mr. Allen Will's ‘Life of Cardinal Gibbons’ will undoubtedly prove 
a delight to the host of friénds of this beloved churchman.” 
Maurice Francis Egan writes in The Catholic World: 
“A biography has vital qualities when the author of it understands 
how to correlate the character, the force and the influence of his subject 
i of his time: and Dr. Allen Sinclair Will has 


In these pages the Cardinal speaks again to those whom he loved 
and for whom his life was spent. 


- In two volumes, illustrated, $10.00. Pails extra. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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A particularly appropriate gift for the 
young man or young woman nearing 


_ voting age 


From McKinley 
to Harding 


By H. H.- Kohlisaat 


HERE could be no more fascinating introduc- 

tion to American political history of the past 
few decades than these reminiscences of one who 
served five Presidents in the capacity of “‘brutal 
friend.” Throughout its diverting narrative, in- - 
cident and anecdote afford a warmly human picture 
of McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson and Harding. 
Great issues, great political movements become 
vivid and clear against the background of their 
personalities. 


“A faxctnating volume.” says the Chicage Tribune. 


- flustrated. $3.00. 


| 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW -YORK 

















Scarlet Runner 


HE author presents. in this_ first 
volume of poems a surprising variety 


of moods. She has a fine, a sensitive 
, imagination, and with it the power to 
set its creations to a music which rings 
with the true lyrical quality. Her verse 
has the rhythm and the haunting beauty 
of swaying trees and blowing grasses. 


Crowell $2.00 
Elizabeth Shaw Montgomery 











heights. 
depths is pitilessly self revealed. Specifically, 
itis the story of the manner in which a New 
to high 
a highcourt. A great, .. 
the great autobio- 
$3.00 














REJUVENroN 


and the prolongetion of 
human a 


ese DR. PAUL KAMMERER 





arg Prclerenpice stray a 
this volume the only authoritative and com- 
book on rejuvenation, written for 


by DR. WILFRID LAY 


The sanctity of so often attacked 

supposed antic proeie frp tracked on 
by a noted psych t, in a’‘manner.revolu- 
yest i age ity. The book lays down 


iesdet wilde ence ao sive personal probe 

much to solve 

lems and remove causes of divorce vies 
The Gift Problem Sotved 
: Shall 

? craig Dont *D 

ve. 

MIRROR BOOK 
Mates 2 ieet 


Sree 


Tanebenne a 
economy problem, too. 


REISER 


With 38 pictures — 
by C.B.Falls. Just 
one of. 
Dreiser’s finest 
dramatic 
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Brief Reviews 


NICOLAS POUSSIN 
NICOLAS ene: Pa other Sutro. 
Introd liam 


othen- 

stein, Mibeatretod. 115 a 

ton: The Medici Society, Inc. 1 Ss. 

RS. SUTRO aémires warmly 
M the work of this great French 
artist, and her study of his life 

end achievements i; frankly written 
from that viewpoint. But this has 
-not prevented her from being criti- 
cally clear-sighted in her diseussions 
and estimates of his legacy fo the 
centuries, and judicially discerning 
in her comparisons between him and 
other painters. The little book has 
some special consequence because it 
ix the first study ih English that 
has been made of this artist. It is 
more concerned with the man him- 
xelf, his methods of work, his ideals, 
his desires, his achievements, than it 
ia with critical examination of his 
canvases, although much of the 
parrative is interspersed with critical 
interpretative comment, Poussin is 
cne of those su mn outbursts in the 
human family that «eem to belie all 
the laws of heredity. Rorn in the 
last decade of the sixteenth century, 
io a thatehed cottage of an obscure 
hamlet in Normandy, there is noth- 
ing in his parentage to explain the 
heritage of genius with which he 
was dowered. For his father was a 
soldier of fortune, who had been 
fighting with Henry of Navarre, 
and had been a professional war- 
rior ajl his life. Grown tired at last 
of his trade, he married the widowed 
daughter of dn Alderman of the 
town in which he was quartered, a 
member of the petite bourgeoisie. 
They had both reached middle age 
and apparently neither of them had 
come from a family that had the 
slightest interest in art or in intel- 
fectual matters. But the son who 
was born to them was from his 
earliest years devoted to books and 
to art, an eager student and a zeal- 
ous worker in his profession. 

Undaunted by years of struggles, 
hardships, poverty and incessant ef- 
fort, he finally, after fortune had 
hegun to smile upon him faintly in 
his native France. made his way to 
Italy and there, in Home, he spent 
almost -the whole of his productive 
life. . He was an indefatigable work- 
er whose output, says Mrs. Sutro, 
was ‘‘coloszal.” In European and 
American galleries there are, she 
reckons, 340 paintings und 1,300 
drawings by him, including a wide 
range of subjects—landacape, figure, 
biblical, historical, mythological. 
She counts him as being the greatest 
painter> France has ever. produced 
and thinks that his fame is secure,g 
since it has endured for 300 years 
and stands as high today as it did in 
the seventeenth century. He was. 
she says, a great draftsman, who 
understood form in the largest 
meaning of the word, to whom idea 
and subject were of supreme impor- 
tance, “a. poet, a man of wide un- 
derstanding and deep sympathies, 
who painted saints and satyrs with 
equal insight, whose clear vision and 
profound knowledge. place him 
among the Rembrandts and the 
Raphaels, the Miltons and the’ 
Bachs.” 


CHINESE RECIPES 
. ey! yy RECIPES. fegstous From 
, lice Moore to Ethel Moore Roo 
anon by Royal Rook. 
pp. New York: Doud 
é Co. $1.50, 
RENCH, they say, aoe no iong- 
er be the dip H 
but ‘will French culinary ‘9 
ever cease’ to queen it over all 
cooks of civilization? Here comes 
one, at least, ready to dethrone it 
from that proud pre-eminence which 
it has so long enjoyed and to put in 
its place the cooking of the Chinese, 
whose dishes have been the target of 
many a derisive joke and story 
among Occidentals. But Alice Moore, 
the author of this little book, who 
has lived a dozen years in China, 
eaten all manner of things in the 
East and Near East and is familiar 
with American and European cook- 
ing, awards the palm for delicious 
cookery to the Chinese. Again and 
again she emphasizes her conviction 
that the Chinese are ‘‘past masters 
of the culinary art” and the best 
cooks in the world. She explains that 
the art of cooking is not considered 
lightly among them and that any one 


ke. 
113 
bleday, Page 





eacies and dishes; as, compares the 
author, “young artists go from one 
studio to anothér to learn color from 
one and technique from another.”’ 
Mrs. Rook, to whom the letters con- 
taining the ‘recipes were written, 
provides a preface in which she tells 
how she and her husband have tried 
all the recipes and have found the 
cooking of the dishes very easy— 
“much easier than American,” she 
declares,. ‘‘and the best of all for 
Summer” because they call for very 
little actual ¢ooking. The recipes, 
she says, are all practical in Amer- 
ica, as the ingredients.can all be se- 
cured in almost any Chinatown and 
the bottled ones at most of the large 
grocers’. 


of dishes and include many suitable 
for luncheon, -for dinner, for after- 
noon tea, for midnight supper and 
even for breakfast, if one is not 
prejudiced in favor of an established 
routine and has no objection to culi- 
nary adventure so early in the day. 
Among those that sound alien enough 
to constitute real adventure, but are 
declared to be delicious by the au- 
thor, are fried walnuts, persimmon 
anind, gold cash chicken, tea eggs— 
aude by soaking hard-boiled eggs in 
a concoction of hot water, soy sauce, 
tea leaves and cinnamon—three. win- 
ters, made out of bamboo, mush- 
rooms, cabb and éoil. And 
of course there are recipes for chop 
suey, which she says is not really a 
native Chinese dish, but is known 
chiefly among tourists and foreign- 
ers; Peking duck, chow mein, Mah 
Jong biscuits and many other dishes, 
over sixty in all. Interspersed among 
the cookery directions are many bits 
of description and comment on Chi- 
nese life and people that are lively 
and entertaining and often contain 
interesting information. 


AN AMATEUR CIRCUS 
TO PUT ON AN AMATEUR 
Pred W. Hacker 
Prescott ‘Ww. 
the Authors. 112 pp. Chicago: 
8. Denison & Co, $1.75. 





E authors of this very practical 
book aim to provide'a means by 
which younger and older people 
can co-operate in constructive play 
which calls for a certain amount of 
originality, taste, resourcefulness and 
ingenuity, which provides much 
wholesome enjoyment for both par- 
ticipants and audience, and which 
can earn money. Mr. Hacker and 
Mr. Eames have had much experi- 
ence in the practical work 6f putting 
on the kind of circus they describe 
and have found it so successful in all 
these purposes that they have writ- 
ten it all out, with full directions, for 
the use of those who are interested 
in providing or directing amateur en- 
tertainments, whether for schoois, 
junior Chautauquas, clubs, play- 
grounds or society affairs. The au- 
thors say that every feature and 
stunt described in the book has 
béen put on with success. The en- 
tire plan for an amateur circus 
which they present has been used 
through several seasons by junior 
Chautauquan circuits and by play- 
ground associations. 
The plan offered is for a burlesque 
circus in which animals are con- 


. | structed and. animated by the per- 


formers, who present not only lions 
and bears, ostriches and elephants 

and monkeys, and such familiar 
beasts, but also weird creatures sach 
as the Gook and the Woofus, the 
Wompus Cat and the Giant Hootus. 
There are directions for all manner 
of amusing side shows, clown an- 
tics, parade features, animal acts, in- 
dividual stunts. The full and de- 
tailed directions for every stage of 
putting on the circus, from gather- 
ing and classifying the materials for 
construction to the final preparation 


ing the ringmaster, should make it 
possible for any group of people to 
provide such an entertainment with 
a minimum of trouble and expense 
and a maximum of success and gen- 
eral hilarity. The plentiful illustra- 
tions from photographs and dtagrams 
will aid greatly in this resuit. 





“The Folly and Fallacy of Bien- 


The recipes cover a great variety | 


of the program and counse] concern- }. 


PW PRIM EN PN Pw PP 


from 
, sae ee oe 
novelette, Miss Thomp- 
son by John Colton and 


Clemence — > 
Lewisohn. a2.08 


Fashions for Men 
ee 


Roe poeceeree Bax Bre 


ting in EGaliene, SWAN. 
$2.00 


The first collected 
edition of 


ZOE AKINS’ 


wid pir 

BaD Y’S GONE A- 
HONTING: GREAT- 
NESS. $2.00 
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The End of the 
House of Alard 


Author of “Joanna Godden,” Tamarisk Town,” 
- “Green Apple Harvest,” “‘The Four Roads,” etc. 


it is full of vivid characters, tells a significant and absorbing story, and 
cenply retkn ah coreination.” 

North American says: 
Ba names: heniinemennyetamyh age che det gy-sechlgge monde er tagghece 
ee ee ee eae ee eee Se . Hardy and_ 


The Argonaut of San Francisco says: 
© “The Mad of the: House of Alard’ fo ac far-dbove cns’s expectations 
as Miss Kaye-Smith’s previous ‘novels have been above the average 
best seller. . . . It is her genuineness that puts her work over, coupled 
with a mind which in its scope and strength and clairvoyance amounts 
to the mind of genius.” 
The Boston Herald says: 
“In its , in ite fidelity to its, Suasex atmosphere and 
types, in its impartial han of situatibns and problems that in- 
evitably stir prejudices, arc aes oe ieee 
it is a work of the power and balance that the reading world is justified 
in counting on from Miss Kaye-Smith’s pen.” 


‘ The L pwnng Review of the New York Evening Post says: 


f some earthquake shculd topple down the reputations 
of living English novelts, Mies Shella Kaye Smith's would be the 
to 


Miss Kaye-Smith’s novels are on sale in your local bookstore, 
($2.00 each); or, if not, they can be ordered, postage extra, from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave. 














A unique and perfectly 

delightful Christmas 

book for little children. 

$1.00, postage extra 
E.P.DUTTON & CO., 681 Sth Av., N.Y. 


Elisabeth Marbury — 
Reminiscences of a , fo 


A Comprehensi: ins taille tidal 
ial and Sccdectesl Lite of TwoGenradens 
—the Great Artists— Diplomatic Circles—the 
Neier of te ee eae 
Aristocracy of the New—Statesmen, Finan- 


aie eicaethaninkashdenddeeaen iste. i 
its of our time—Many illustrations—a very 
welcome gift book . ... . . . $3.50 


BON! & LIVERIGHT, 61W.48:St.,N.Y. 











Sea and Sardinia 
By D. H. Lawrence. 

A book that has become a modern classic of travel. 

¥. ae the best thin 


interesting 


. Mr. Lawrence has done.” 
“By all odds and without reservation the most 
k of travel we have read in the last few years.” 


Illustrated with 8 pictures in color by Jan Juta. 8vo., $5.00 
THOMAS SELTZER, 5 W. 50th St., NEW YORK 

















wifo aspires to be a cook must spend oo 


four years at least in his apprentice- 
ship, when, as there are no cook 


place to place and from cook to cook 
to learn how to prepare special deli- 





consequences 
tional convention in Massachusetts. 








Book of New York 


By Robert Shackleton 
At All Bookstores, $3.50 
‘The Penn Publishing Company/ Phils. 














GARET GARRETT’S brilliant novel 


The Cinder Buggy 


By the Author of “The Driver.” 

$2.00, postage extra, at any bookstore 
Gives a marvelous, almost Seenceug sandientiniidien oi wae 
the steel industry has done to make this country the greatest 
commercial nation the world has yet known. An absorbing 
novel. We would like the reader of this advertisement to - 
read “The Cinder Buggy.” 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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O There Are No Gifts Better than Books 
—No Books Better for Gifts than These 


To be Read for THE FUN OF IT! § KYNE’S GREATEST NOVEL 





CURWOOD’S NEW NOVEL 
. fad 









. Le 






es € Vave 53 
WOOD of 


ie 


A Stirring Story 


of America’s Last Frontier 


The ALASKAN’ 


UST think! More than 100,000 copies of 
The Alaskan were sold before it was pub- _ 
lished. By the time you read this the sale ° 
will be on its way to 200,000. That's be- 
* cause Curwood never disappoints his read- 
ers. And the best of Curwood, beloved by 


millions, is in The Alaskan. 


On Sale Everywhere—$2.00 : 








"HARRY LEON WHER, 
OH, DOCTOR! 


G fee is the story of Rufus Billop who 
‘thought he was sick and calmly awaited 
the end. ... Until Dolores came into his 
life. ... Her heroes were the.strong, silent 
men of thesilver sheet. .. . So what chance 
had Rufus? Just read-and-see! 

Oh, Doctor! is one of the screamingest 
novels ever written—one of the sweetest 
love stories ever told— 


by HARRY LEON WILSON 
Wherever Books Are Sold—$2.00 













A Romance 
of California and the South Seas * 
Never the Twain . 


Shall Meet 


N this story of the love of two women for one 
man—one, a pagan queen of the’ South Seas, 
the other a queen_of her social world — Peter 
Kyne has again proved that he writes for men— 
which is one reason women like his stories. 
First edition 125,000 copies. A Best Seller, as al. 
ways. Everybody is reading Kyne’s greatest novel. 


Your Bookseller Has It—$2.00 





































































Cosmopolitan Edition of Wilde 
The Works 
of Oscar Wilde 


TLDE’S many-sided genius is collected 
authoritatively here in five volumes. 
This set—perhaps the youngest of the. - 
t classics—should be améng the prized 
ks of every discriminating booklover. 
Colored end papers ; gilt top and cover design stamped 
in gold—and at a price that is zingly re ble, - 
Limp Leather Edition . . $12.50 the set 
Clth Edition... 2... $6.50 the set 


All Bookstores or from the Publishers . 


Cosmopolitan Juvenile Classics 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 


N. C. Wveth has miade 15 wonderful illustrations in 
- color for Daniel Defoe’s immortal story. Price $3.50 


The WHITE COMPANY 


A new edition of A. Conan Doyle's famous romance 
with 15 pictures in full color and colored end papers 
-by N. C, Wyeth. Price $3.50 


A TALE of TWO CITIES 


Harvey Dunn’s thirteen colorful paintings have brought 
to life the breathless scenes of Dickens’s great historical 
novel of the French Revolution. Price $3.50 


Your Bookseller Has Them 


ace The 
Discovery of God 
~ A New Insight into the Bible — 
by BASIL KING 













A a ; 
“‘BOYS:AND GIRLS OF BOOKLAND 


NOR® ARCHIBALD SMITH 































































Picrtieg a by 
JESSIE WILLCOX.SMITH 


Boys and Girls 
of Bookland > 


ages BER how you cried over Dickens’s 

pathetic Little Nell, and how. you 
laughed at Aiice’s adventures in Wonder- 
land? These and nine other favorites are 
here —briefly and charmingly retold for 
your children by Nora Smith, each 
with a full page illustration in color— 

















ON AUTUMN TRAILS 


and Adventures in Captivity 


by EMMA-LINDSAY SQUIER 
Author of The Wild Heart 











MMA-LINDSAY SQUIER 
caine knows the wild folks of 
Jil the woods as you know 
=. your household pets and 
her sympathetic tales of 
=. our inarticulate friends 

! of the out-of-doors will 
_ thrill you as few nature 
; stories have. 


At.All Bookstores—$2.00 









ERE is a book that frees 
religion of fear. Friends 
and foes of religjon will find 
that it portrays a story fas- 
cinating in dramatic fervor 
and untinged by any de- 


nominational bias. 


On Sale ‘Everywhere—$2.00 
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by JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 
At All Bookstores—$2.50 - 
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Norman 
Douglas 


(Continued from Page 68 ) 


that old race, kindly, leisurely, fond 
of climbing, shooting, sportx and 
xood eating and drinking that once 
inhabited this side of the Alps. 

Then there are the rambles about 
the old castles, smoothly flowing de- 
scriptions often interrupted by the 
insouciant remarks of the young stu- 
dent who is more concerned with tne 
inkeeper’s pretty daughter than he is 
with historical data. Llumenegg. 
Jordan Castle (really an old villa, 
says Mr. Douglas) and Rosenegg are 
pictured vividly and the descriptions 
are enhanced by the frequent excur- 
sions which the writer takes into the 
fields of memory. Numbertess little 
incidents are brought to mind by the 
sight of these old piles as well as by 
the stray nooks and vorners in field 
and wood which meet the eyes of the 
wanderers. 

Now and then an amusing and 
iconoclastic literary opinion creeps 
into the book. For instance, this 
(Mr. Dougtas is describing his teach- 
ing of the young student): 


Instead of this “‘angtais au bac- 
calaureat’’ we have lately begun a 
course of Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
which are nearer to his level, and 
I am reakzing once more what this 
stuff, so-called folk-lore, is worth. 
A desert! For downright intel- 
lectual nothingness, for misery of 
invention and tawdriness of 
thought, a round .half dozen of 
these tales are not to be surpassed 
on earth. They mark the lowest 
ebb of literature; even the broth- 
ers Grimm, Germans though they 
were, must have suffered a spasm 
or two before allowing them to be 
printed. Fortunately Mr. R.'s 
versiong of this drivel are far, far 
superior to the original; they beat 
it on its own ground of sheer in- 
sanity; and I am carefully collect- 
ing them to be made up, at some 
future period. into an attractive ! 


little volume for the linguistic 
amateur. 
Mr. Douglas has added another 


finely fashioned volume of self-rev- 
elation to his small but delightful 
shelf of works and ‘*Together’’ 
should add still more readers to that 
small group who know charming and 
eandid work when they see it. In 
none of Mr. Douglas's books will the 
reader find any effort made to se- 
cure readers. The author expresses 
himself, lets it go at that, and read- 
ers must come to him. 


Men Ww ho Made 
History 


( Continued from Page 1) 


are reminded in this book that the 
Austrian diplomat Frederick Gentz 
reveled in such conferences, and of 
his inscrutable work as Secretary of 
the Congress of Vienna and the later 
deliberations at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The portrait of Talleyrand is 
sketched with bold strokes, especial- 
ly his brilliant work at the Vienna 
Congress. Of the situation in Janu- 
1815, Dr. Cresson writes: 

Thus, a few weeks after France 
had been dragged to the bar to 
hear the sentence of Europe passed 
upon her misdeeds, she found her- 
self, through the surprising diplo- 
matic abilities of her chief repre- 

~ sentative, party to a secret treaty 
wherein two of her principal op- 
ponents [Great Britain and Aus- 
tria] formally engaged themselves 
to act with her in common against 

“the pretensions recently mani- 

fested”” hy the two remaining 

menibers of the great Coalition.’’ 

A “portrait’’ of exceptional interest 
is that of Mme. de Krtidener, whose 
religious mysticism. powerfully af- 
fected Alexander I. in his preposses- 
sion in favor of the idea of the Holy 
Alliance. So great was her influence 
over him that “on one occasion she 
kept him knecling for more than 
eight hours on the marble floor of 
her oratory.” x 

Dr.” Cresson’s work stands out 
among the fast-growing literature 
about the Monroe Doctrine as 
marked by originality in treatment, 
thoroughness in research and a vivid 
style that holds the reader's interest. 
The light from Russian sources that 


is thrown upon the whole state of 


affairs which gave rise to the Doc- 
trine is invaluable. 





Arthur .Weigall, author of ‘The 
Life and Times of Akhnaton” and 
“The Glory of the Pharaohs,’’ both 
published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
has come to this country to lecture 





The Best Gift 
For Boys and Girls of All Ages 


DOCTOR 
DOLITTLE’S. 
POST OFFICE 


By HUGH LOFTING 





“It is plain carping to call for 

a better children’s book.” —-May 

—- Becker, N. Y. Evening 
‘ost. 


“This book makes secure his 
seat among the best writers of 
children for all time.”—WN. Y. 


Times. 77 illustrations by Mr. 
Lofting. ; $2.5 


Another Book for Young People 


EMILY or 
NEW MOON 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY 








By the author of *‘Anne of 
Green Gables.” “I cannot 
think, offhand, of a better story 
of this kind, except ‘Little 
Women’.’’~-Isabel Paterson, N. 
Y. Tribune. $2.00. 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Ave. New York 
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W Relesalers to 
Your Bookseller 


ACK of theefficient service 

rendered by your Book- 
seller, and to a large extent 
making that service possible, 
are the intelligent organiza- 
tion and the experienced co- 
operation of the Book Whole- 
saler. 


To the present-day convenience of! 
book-buying the wholesaler has con- 
tributed no small share. The well- 
assorted, up-to-date stocks of the 
modern Bookstore, no matter where 
situated, and its prompt delivery of 
specially ordered titles, would hardly 
be possible were it not for the ex- 
istence of a reliable central agency 
whose facilities are devoted exclu- 
sively to supplying the books of all 
publishers. 

When yow visit your Bookstore you j 
may be sure that back of the Book- 
seller stands the Book. Wholesaler. 
ready to assist him in supplying 
promptly and accurately the books 
of your choice. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 

Wholesale Book sellers 





flowers in @ garden 


| of the Old South is 


New York 








| the book ~ | 
Magdalene; 
Poems and Lyrics 


'v 

Anne Arrington Tyson 
Miss Tyson is a poet of Ala- 

with uni- 
versal appeal of the every- 
day life. Her book will 
prove a memorable Christ- 
mas gift for all who re- 
ceive it. 
| $1.25 

At all bookshops 

or from the publishers 


Moffat, Yard and Company 


31 Union Square West 
New York 
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BIBLE | 


Sal 
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| THE HOUSE OF HOPE: POEMS 


By May Weppersurn CANNAN 


Paris, followed by a 
between 1919 and 1923, illustrated 


By H. W. Garrop 


Probably Net $2.25 


A collection of lyrics, songs of the country-side and of London and 
dramatic 


of W. , all w 
pas ore ‘omen ritten 


WORDSWORTH : LECTURES AND ESSAYS ~ 


Net $2.50 


A most profound end beiliishe cmdy.of the pact thie, will-ba areal 
pabhecin contribution to Wordsworth literature. The style of the | 


book throughout is ‘delightful. 


7” Joun Batey 


and lectures, 


THE CONTINUITY OF LETTERS 


Probably Net $4.20 
dealing with some aspects 


A selected group of essays 
of the English be literature of the last three centuries, which will appeal 


to all lovers of literature. 


SOME AUTHORS 


2a Sir WALTER RALEIGH 
i importart collection of literary 


Net $5.00 | 


iterary essays. which have become ofscure 


oy nde, wae in old peiodicals or in large and costly editions, tré at- 
necaccio, Don Quixote, Robert Burns, Sheiley, Matthew 


Arnold, \ aii Burke, and others, with voveral publisied for the _| 


THE ART OF POETRY 


By Wittam Paton Kez 


Contents: The Art of Poetry; Sheiley; Samson Aguiiiiis: Remastic 
Failacies; Pope; Moliére an.i the eats eal Matthew Arnold. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


With an introduction by MicHaet Sapir Cloth, Net 8c. 


A fascinating book. Reprinted for the tir 
blication in 1883. “Onevof the most 
2 a man of letters in history.”..N. Y. 


OxrorD UNIVERSITY PRESS cAmerican Branch 
| 35 West 32nd Street 


$2.00 
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rt time since its original 
cntertaining self.revelations 


H. crald. 





New York City 


A agsnc 
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ideal, and the conflict of two g 


N. ¥. Times - 


Laurence Stallings in N.Y. 
vitality. 
gedness and understanding about him.” 

N. ¥. Trihune-—‘*Miraculously ‘and 

Time—*:The best novel Mr. 

The Rainbo®. 


.THOMAS SELTZER, 5 


— > oe ee 


By D. FH. Lawrence 


* A novel of Australia, of man’s eternal search for an 


Treat men. 


“There is much full rich beauty i in Kangaroo. 
Not a paragraph that is not luminously provocative.” 

World—**\ story of tremendous 
One welcomes Mr. Lawrence back. 


There .is a rug- 


glamorously written. 


Lawrence has written since 
Often of extraordinary beauty.” $2.00: 


W. 50th St., NEW YORK 
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Margaret Prescott Montague. 
Are you afraid to pray? 

Julie was! . 
$1.90 AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 











ins Membership 
For Xmas 


.. Ten dollars ‘entitles thé recipient to 
one book per week for one year. 


Books mailed anywhere in 
United States 
Postage Extra 
Write for catalogue 
Rankin Circulating Library, 
7 West 49th St. 
New York City 





The Book of the Moment! 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
TUT-ANKH-AMEN 
By BISHARA NAHAS 























GIFT BOOK BARGAINS 
Hundreds 


We prepay postage on all books 
HOCHSCHILD, K KOHN & CO. 


























on Psy ptology and kindred subjects. 


A. Barton Hepburn. a 


His Life and Servic’ to 
By Joseph Bucklin 


Author of “Theodore Roosevelt and His Time.” 


A. Barton Hepburn was one of the fore 


subject of finance, and was one of the mosi influential. powers in ; 
that period in which the United States was developing inte a i 
great financial power.. This admirable biography is an interesting t 


presentation of the man and his career. 
eee 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH 





His Time 


Bishop 


most authorities on the 


Tilustrated. $3.00 
AWENUE, NEW YORK | 


fre. 























“It is a stovy worth telling and well 


told.”--Owen Wister. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
LAST CRUSADE 


WITH ALLENBY TO JERUSALEM 


.BY MAJOR ‘VIVIAN 
Bible lovers, lovers of adventure and 
— mever t,t. the 
t dapliea: 
where they used the Bible not only 
carrying out of their ¢ 
Those who har 
CHRISTMAS GIFT. 





GILBERT ‘¢ 


heard: Majer Qibert’a lectures ere“ tagying Thin: book Ge St 


Popular Edition, $1.50. De Luxe Edition, $2.50. Mell charges, 18¢ per copy. 
WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, INC., 
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* new collection: of three plays by 
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Gods Created 
by the Norse 


( Continued from Page 2) 


Let the pyre be built’ so broad in 
the fields 
That room for us all will ample be; 
For us wito slain with Sigurth are. 
“With eee and carpets cover 
the p 
Shrouds full t tair and fallen alli 
And ~ beside the —Hunnish -hero 
: burn me. 


“Beside the Hunnish hero there 


Slaves ‘shall -burn, full bravely 
decked, 
Two at his head and two at his 


feet; 
A brace of hounds, and a pair of 


ks; ‘ 
For so shall all be seemly done. 


“Let between us lie once more 

The steel so keen, as so it lay 

When both within one bed we were 

And wedded mates by men were 
called. 


“The door of the hall shall strike 
the heel 


not the 
Of the hero fair with flashing 


rings, 
if hence my following goes with 
him; 


Not mean our faring-forth shall be. 
“‘Bond-women” five shall follow 
ht . 


m, 
And eight of my thralls. well-born 
are they, 
Children with me, and mine they 
were “ 
As gifts from Buthli his daugh- 
ters gave., 


—_o — A told thee, and more 


If Fate 1 een oe for speech had 
ven; 
My voice grows weak, my wounds 
are swelling; 
Truth have I said, and so I die.”” “ 


There are few tragedies in litera-|* 


ure more poignant than this, with 
ts blending of appalling cruelty and 
righ sacrifice to love. After reading 
he tale one can but say, ‘‘Here 
wreaks. a noble. heart’’; for of the 
10bility of Brynhild tRere can be no 
sainsaying. The whole story of the 
Jolsungs has been told by William 
A4orris, under the title of ‘‘The Story 
f Sigurt the Volsung’’; and if the 
uality of his verse is too unfortu- 
ately akin to Macaulay’s, neverthe- 
oss, by the very extent of his can- 
‘as, one gets a highly impressive 
dea of the epic as well as of the 
ragic grandeur of the whole. Like 
**Baldur Dead,’’ it is also recom- 
mended for reading for comparison, 
but not for substitution. 





It will strike the reader as odd that} 


for a people whose life was so inti- 
mately bound up with the sea as 
was the life of the Vikings there 
should be so little of the sea in their 
poetry. But it must be remembcred 
that although a goodly body of poetry 
has been preserved to us a vast 
quantity has very likely been lost, 
among which there may well have 
been many stirring accounts of voy- 
ages and fights at sea nd among 
the ‘‘Lays of the Heroes’ of the po- 
etic ‘‘Edda’’ there is one such poem. 
Space will not permit it to be quoted 
here; but the reader will find it for 
himself and will experience a new 
joy in its wide sweep and vigorous 
language. 

In closing I cannot do better than 
to quote (in Meu of words of my 
own) Mr. Bellows’s conclusion to 
his introduction, with first a note to 
apprise the student of Old Icelandic 
that the translator gives in foot notes 
all alternative readings, so that the 
book is a variorum edition as’ valua- 
ble to the scholar as to the general 
reader. Mr. Bellows’s hope, as he 
states is, that ‘‘This English version 
may give to some who have known 
littie of the ancient traditions of 
what is, after all, their own race, a 
clearer insight into the glories of 
that extraordinary past.’’ Mr. Bel- 
lows has done a great service alike 
to American scholarship and to 
American readers. 


ABER, Sg Sem 
About the middie of December E. 
#. Dutton & Co. will bring out a 


taigi Pirandelio. under the title 
“Each in His Own Way, and Two 
Other Plays.” “Each in His-Own 
Way” 
production of a play, as “‘Six Char- 


acters in Search of an Author” was|7- 


the dramatization of its 


esty” and “Naked.” Luigi liran- 
acto is coming to New York to over- 
see the production of one of his 
plays. and is expected to arrive at 


‘is the dramatization of the} * 





about U.° tine tte beok appears, 























$2.00 each 


BON! & LIVERIGHT 





@1 West 48th Street. N.Y. 











is one of the big novels of 


recent years. No novel 
yet written gives in such 
Anteresting and accurate 
detail the problems of 
the -woman clerk. 

$2.00, postage extra. 
E.P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Av., N.Y. 
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ALL THE WAY 
_BY WATER 


Will please the man or woman 
who loves the big .outdoors. 


Price, each, $2.00 
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A periodical devoted 
to that best of all in- 
terests—books. Pub- 
lished _bi- monthly ; 
price $1 a year. 
Kdwin sie Mitchell, 


B00 
NOTES 


Martford, Coun. 


BOOKS from Country Life Press. 





The outstanding biography 





27 Lewis Street; 








The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page ; 


By BURTON J. HENDRICK, Twice Winner of the PULITZER PRIZE 





2 vols. 





The Shadowy Third 
—ElHen Glasgow 


Seven weird tales of the supernatural 
borderland. $2 


Butterfly 
—Kathleen Norris 


“She loved the East wind until the 
West wind came.’ 


The White Flag 





+ 


$10. ‘ 





























TO THE GLORY GF GOD. 
* JAND IN MEMORY OF 
ene =e The Day’s Journey 
SADOR. tint ¥ 
eR A W. B. Maxwell 
OF AMERICA TO THE An epic, study of the friendship be- | 
COURT OF ST.JAMES'S tween men. $2 ‘ 
1913-1918 é 
| Tif ton fen Rufus 
= | _Grace S. Richmond 








Memorial Tablet in Westminster Abbey Pepper Burns. 


—Gene Stratton-Porter 


The story Mrs. Porter has always 
write. 


The Enchanted April 


wanted to 
$2 


—Elizabeth 


A lovely idyl of human nature and Italy in Seca 


time. 


A Publisher’s Confessions 


As true today as when first published anonymously. 


The Man Himself: The Nazarene 


A brilliant and daring study from a new angle. 


The Irish Guards in the War 


“The true gold of Rudyard Kipling.”—Lendon Times. 
Land and Sea Tales for Boys and Girls 


“Kipling lovers will reach for it with hungry hands.”—Angelo Patri. $1.75 


Carl Akeley 


Adventures in following big game trails with gun and camera, by ry 


In Brightest Africa 


famous hunter and.natyralist. 


' Robert Bacon: Life and’‘Some Letters 


The Second Generation 
A sass first novel. 


Where the Blue feat: 


*—Christopher Morley . 


Marquis. Boxed, $1.50 
"Chie blue leather, $2.25 


Walter H. Page 
2 $2.50 


“A classic’—Don Me 


* 


With an introduction by ELIHU ROOT. . 


Washington and Its Romance 


A social, political and architectural history of the capital. 


The Great Game of Politics 


Myself and a Few Moros 


An American Colonial administrator in the Sulu Archipelago. 


Frank R. Kent 


“‘A true and clear account of practical politics.” —Henry H. Curran. $2:50 


Lt. Col. Sydney A. Cloman 


John H. Patterson: Pioneer in Industrial Welfare 


Samuel Crowther 


The inspiring career of one of our gréat business figures. 





Inward Ho! 
Christopher Morley 
$1.75 


{we 
Joseph core ule The Rover 


“C. R. Ashbee 


A Palestine Note Book: 1918-1923 Things New and Old 
Max Beerbohm_ 


$3.50 


“He has done nothing finer than this book, where Peyrol, the man of dark deeds but 
of large hegrt, meets death with the serenity of one who has loved well and fought 


well, and who will ring down the curtain with an heroic stanza.”—N. Y. World. 


At All Bookstores 
. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & 


CO. 





($2.) 





GARDEN CITY, 





of our gerzration. ° 


A new novel by iae author of “Red 
* $1.90 


—Anthony M. Rae 


Rollin Lynde Hartt 
$2.50 


Rud peer ipling 
2 vols., $10. 


Rudyard Kipling 


Jas. Brown Scott 


Thomas Nelson Page 


NEW. YORK 


$5. 


$5." 


$3. 


$5. 


$6. 






































- squarely. And from these tales other 
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Latest Works 
of Fiction 


politics. We learn that guns can 
crack on Weehawken Street, Man- 
hattan, and that in Carmine Street 
“straight clean lefts” can land 


astounding surmises can be gained. 
It would seem that politicians are 
like the little girl with the dual char- 
acter and the cur} in the middle of 
her forehead, they were either very, 
very good or bad and horrid; that 
those who are good are willing and 
ready at y time; in fact, conve- 
niently waiting to fight either with 


The Boston Transcript 
- volume of adventures is a Polish 


The New Yerk Herald says: 
personal narratives ever 


The Argonaut, San Francisco: 


The New York Tribune: 


DR. FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI’S 


Beasts, Men and Gods 


says: ‘The author of this mest extraordinary 
“It is one of the most thrilling authentic 


The Chicago Daily News: “Ossendowski is no romancer; he tells 
his story with a remarkable candor and sincerity.” 


literally breath-stopping tales one can not lay down. | 


“Ii addition to all thie bookie fll of side. 
lights on current political and religious conditions in 


A marvelous, absorbing book. On sale at all bookstores. $3.00, postage extra 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 


professor and scientist.” 


“His recital forms | fone of those 





the fist or revolvers to defend old 





ladies, lame men, dogs or even cats; 
that the bullies who are ever trying 
to annoy the aforementioned defense-. 
less creatures if they cannot be 
cowed by blows can be blackmailed |’ 
into submission by the mere mention 
of an Irish name which is sure to be- 
long to some powerful Alderman or 
Commissioner; that handsome ani 
athletic young gentlemen of the 
Murray Hill section, when they at- 
tem to enter politics, are received 
with open arms among the bluff and 
brave in politics on Fourteenth 
Street and First Avenue; that a 
young man wishing to obtain votes 
can win a district by shaking hands 
with a street cleaner or giving a dol- 


that everything is connected with 
politics, from a newspaper stand be- 
longing to an old lady to a ‘‘saucy 
little chin’’ belonging to a young |" 
lady. : 

The tales, laid in New York for the 
most part in the. section around 
Washington Square and Fourteenth 
Street, abound in local color.. Al- 
though they are copiously supplied 
with what should be tense 





JOHN MARTIN’S 
BOOK ROOM 


hes Ue Best 
books for chil- 


‘dren of every age 


Such as: Age 
Baby's oe agg $160 34 
Big Book No. 7 260 4-10 
Our Old Nursery Rhymes : 10 410 
Magic Fishbone 1.60 , 6-10 
Andersen's Fairy Tales 1.85 8-12 
Golden Fleece 2.10 812 
Lamb's Tales from 

Shakespeare 1.85 10-14 
Robinson Crusoe 185 10-14 
Last of the Mohicans 3.60 12-16 . 
Hans Brinker 3.60 12-16 


Prices are Pe... 
JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK ROOM 
33 West 49th St., New York 
Please send me free of charge 
John Martin's Blue List of Best 
Reidi ren. 





8 
they somehow fail to thrill. The 
humor is of the gentle and mild sort 
and the love interest, though sus- 
tained throughout the series, is ex- 





ceedingly slight. An unnatural ani 
artificial glow of rosy sentimental- 
ism permeates the whole. 








Address 
Store hours from 9 to 6 P. 
.T. 12- ‘e- = 





During December 








MAN FROM PAINTED POST 
eg MAN ~<a iad pare POST. 
Joseph B. Am 


336 pages. 
4 ew York: The ‘Contery Com- 
pany. $1.75. 


E MAN FROM PAINTED 
POST” is a typical wild West 
novel, the story of a cow 
country that ceased to exist when 
the price of cattle went down and 
the price of land went up, but a 
country which, nevertheless, fur- 
nished a supply of copy which seems 
likely to last for some time to come. 
Anne .Sherwood, who belonged to 
an Eastern suburban community, 
comes to the cow country and finds 
the cow country.” She also finds 
what every Eastern girl should find 
in the Far West, a man with broad 
shoulders and dark eyes, ‘‘with a 
steady; watchful scrutiny.” Dirk 
Drummond, the hero, is a cow- 
puncher. The courtship between 
East and West progresses with but 
few hitches. Anne apparently left 
behind ber. any Eastern prejudices 
in regard to the English grammar 
or standardized table manners. Dirk, 
on his part, likes the color of Anne’s 
hair and proceeds to extract her 
from one unpleasant situation after 
another, as a chivalrous gence 
should. 
The greatest element of interest in’ 
the story lies In the fight for a cer- 
tain piece of land and in the regular 
cow country feud between Dirk and 
his rival for Miss Sherwood’s hand. 
‘There are some real thrills in the 
gun-play which the feud precipi- 
tates, In the rough riding and the 
quick thinking. 
This is a novel of love, fighting 
and adventure—which is as it should 
be in a Western yarn. 


THE CANDLESTICK MAKERS 

THE CAND@ESTICK MAKERS. By 
Lucille Borden. The Macmillan 
Company. $2.25. 


A LTHOUGH uninteresting novels 





are far from rare. it is not of- 

ten that the unfortunate re- 
viewer encounters one quite as un- 
relievedly dull as Lucille Borden’s 
new hook, “The Candlestick Mak- 
ers.” For more than 500 closely 
printed pages it drags a tedious way, 
with little of plot, nothing of human 
nature, and an enormous amount of 
preaching. There are a great many 
characters, not one of whom is real; 
the scene shifts from New York to 
Rome. 


The Boy’s Christmas Gift! 


HOW TO BE 
AN ATHLETE 


Hammett & Lundgren 


How to Run, Jump, Pole Vault, 
Throw Weights, Play Football, 
Baseball, Basketball and Tennis. 
Training Schedules, et and First 
Aid. Bound in -Fabrikoid, 313-XIV 
a 166 illustrations. Price $4.00 

the publisher. Ask your dealer 
o erder it. 


Every Boy Longs to be an Athlete— 
Champions Train From Beyhood 
D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


es NEW YORK CHICAGO ATS AREA 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDO 








A 
Real American Boys’ Book 
“THE BIG FOUR 
AND ONE MORE.” 
By Annie W: Franchot 
._ A plea for a square 


= deal among 
Published by 


F. H. OAKLEAF CO., 





LATEST BOOKS 


Everybody 
Reads some books, 
Likes some books, 
Is glad to own some books. 


Join Our Library 
Small rental fee. 
Books sent by mail. 

New and used books for sale. 
Give books for Christmas. 


Write for Catalogue. 
Rankin Circulating Library 
7 West 49th St. 





New York City 

















LANTERN 


By Temple Bailey 
“FHE CLEAN BOOK” 


At All Bookstores $2.00 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
Philadelphia 
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THE 


" BREATHLESS 


ARTHUR 
” STRINGER’S 


New Romance of Crime 
and Detection 


DIAMOND 
THIEVES 


Skill Matched with Cunning 
Bravery with Reckless Daring 











MYSTERY 
AND SUSPENSE 
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and 
Doers! Do you ever want to 
write high-powered sales letters? 
Speak in Public? Prepare Ads? Edit 
house organs?. Do you ever find your- 
self staring vacantly at a blank sheet 
of paper wishing you had a self-starter 
for the thoughts that simply will not 
come? Here’s a new book you need. 
All alphabetically arranged for quick 
reference. 

For 12. years F. D. Van Amburgh, 
publisher of the go-gettingest little 
business" magazine in the world, has 





No More“Worry When You Have to 
WRITE, SPEAK or THINK OUT LOUD! 
Van Amburgh—“The Silent Partner”—Has Solved Your Problem. 


THE MENTAL 


The ~~ Christmas Gift for the Ambitious. 
y F. D. Van Amburgh 


TTENTION, Bae 


saved up 375 pages of mental stimula- | Address 
Free on request, a sample copy of THE SILENT PARTNER, a Magazine of Inspiration 





Send for 


SPARK PLUG 


tion, every par graph of which you can 
use in your daily work. Invest in your- 
self—Be known as an “Idea Man.” 
You will not find this book at book 
stores. Write direct for it today and 
examine it*in your own home! 


ies -ceaek Gono no-one cel Ss ans sean ta 
To the SILENT PARTNER CO., 

1 pond ‘Avenue, New - wk Chey. 1 
| _ Here’s Send on book. If | 
1 don’t ‘kink it’s worth 10 10 times the 

¢ you are to refund my mioney at | 
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I RIDE IN 
MY COACH 


the w I will gladly take 
an nour. off ‘any day for the likes 
of Grandmother Carosse.’ 
rier Paterson in the N_Y. Tribune. 
$2.00 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 








DrGraesler 


By ‘Arthur Schnitzler 


A new novel of the same matchless delicacy and charm by the 
author of Casanova’s Homecoming. : 
Laurence Stallings in the New York World—* It is done so 
cleverly and with such a sad, 
clusion that finds the reader astonished to admit that the 
novelist has dealt him a sentimental blow. 
touch can. take any situation and handle it beautifully.” 


gentle irony, shaping to a con- 


Schnitzler’s faint 


$2.50 


THOMAS SELTZER, 5 W. 50th St.,. NEW YORK 











By 
Author ow “Adventuring in New York” 


modern conditions of 
careers and freedom for 
women. 














15 West 37th St, New York - 


TWOWOMEN 


Frederick 





The Tapestry of Life 


The reminiscences of “a modern Victorian”—rich in the 
experience of years, yet alive to every idea of the present 
day. Imagine an anecdote beginning “One day the Ranee 
of Sarawak took me to call upon W. H. Hudson.” 

$3.50, postage exfra, at all bookstores or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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The A Sun says: 


together.” The Chicago 


News says that Girard, Kans., the home of the great 
plant of the Haldeman-Julius Company, is now the liter- 
ary capital of America. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch says: 


5 De Maupassanf’s Stories. 
344 Den Juan and_ Other Stories. |* 


“That individual, E. Halde- 
man-Julius, is doing more to educate the country than 


magnitude.. He i 
country’s 
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51 Bruno: His Life and Martyr- 





Balzac’s 
Balzac. 
318 Christ in Flenders and Other dom. 
Stories. 147 Cromwell and His Times. 
230 The Fleece of Gold. Theophile| 236 State and Heart Affairs of 
Gautier. Henry VIIL 
178 One of <leopatra’s Nights. 50 Paine's Common Sense. 
Gautier. 88 Vindication of Paine. Ingersoll. 
314 Short Stories. Daudet. 33 Brann: Smasher of Shams. 
Tolstei’s Short Stories. 214 Speeches of Lincoin. 

21 Carmen. 276 Speeches and Letters of George 
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319 Comtesse de ~Gerane. 144 Was Poe Immoral? Whitman. 
Dumas. 223 Essays on Swinburne. 

38 Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 227 Keats. The Man and His Work. 
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311 A Lodging tor the Night. 201 Satan and the Saints. 
67 Church History. H. M. Tichenor. 
21 Lagi ‘Dare of « Condemned Men. 169 Voices From the Fast. 
266 Life of Shakespeare and Ansly- 
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Sherlock Holmes Tales. C. Doyle. a 
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X-201 


477 Great Books at 5 Cents : 


Over One Hundred New Titles Listed in This Announcement for the- 
First Time—477 Great Works of Literature—You See the Little ' 
| Blue Books Everywhere-—The People Are Wildly Enthusiastic 
: Over Our Plan to Bring Best Books Ever Written to the > 
~ . Masses at Only 5< Each—Order by Mail Today 
40, 000, 000 Copies of the Fit-the-Pocket Classics Sold in Four Years! 
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have the best equipped p 
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by Nelson Antrim Crawford. aoe 137 Home Nursing. 
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346 Old English 140 Biology and Spiritual Philosophy. sented to Men. 
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Songs. Finger. 49 Three Lectures on Evolution. Future. Besant. 
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385 Odes of Horace, Vol 1.” 42 The Origin of the Human Race.| 205 Rights of Women. Harelork ‘ 
366 Odes of Horace. Vol. 2. 238 Reflections on Modern Science. & 
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Latest 


History and Biography 


STRAY RROD A OSCORNS. By Major Gen. 
Sh C. EB. Caliwe! London: Ed- 
ward Arnotd reo wo ‘volunes. $10.50. 
Reminiscences of a British soldier 

who. saw service In many parts of the 

world. 

THE HIGHLAND CLANS OF SCOTLAND. 
By George Eyre-Todd. vo. New York 
DP. Appleton & Co. Two volumes. 
Their history and their traditions. 


By 
‘my ages ERSITY DAYS. By Maxim ay meee. Nauc Waaks. Our 
bine ng os New York: Boni & Live- fora. University P: ig $2.25, 
Chapters in autobiography by. the| English elegies and other verses. 
Russian writer. “ree PLAYS FOR Ale OCCASIONS. 
> TD OF By ranville Forbes 8 2mo. Bos- 
THE eT RINCITAL | SHOR GT ar Evans.| ton: The Cornhill Publishing Company. $3. 


vo. New ork: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$10. 
A survey of the British office from 


1358 to 1580. 


THE EAST INDIA TRADE IN. THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTU nig By Shafaat 
Akmad Khan. vo. Oxtord 


New ort: 
University l'ress, 70, 

In its political and economic aspects. 
FROM “49 TO ‘'S} IN CALIFORNIA AND 
NEVADA. By George Thomas Marye Jr. 
San Mraneiseo: A. M. Robertson, $2.50. 
Chapters frem the life of ‘ieorge 
Thomas Mayre, « pioneer of “49. ‘ 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL SIR KREDYV wae 

RULALE. By Colonel C. H. Melw 

kve, New York: Sengmene; ireen & ‘Co. 

Two volumes, $105 

Biography of a British soldier who 
served his country in the South Afri- 
can War, in Egypt, in_India and else- 
where . 
TUT-ANKH-AMEN ANI? 

iy Sanrcel A. B. Mercer. 

kee, Wis.) Morehouse 

pans. $1.50. 

A yolunie in the series of Biblical afd 
Oriental Studies 


HISTOKY OF THE UNION PACIFIC. By 
The 


EGYPTOLOGY. 
i2mo. Milwau- 
Publishing Com- 


Nelson Trottman, vo New York: 

Konald Press, $5 

An economic and financial survey, 
THE INNEAY LIFE OF AN INN. By 

Mary Swain Wagner. I2mo. Poughkeep- 

we, N. ¥ A. V. Haleht Company. 

History of the Wagner Inn, near 


Vaasar College. 


fh Coser 
is OREIGN POLICY. 


HIFTORY OF BRIT- 
Edited by BS sf 


WW Ward and +i. BP. Goo! 


New York: The M.cmillan (€ Renner. 
Three volunws. Vol. If, $7.50, 
The years froth 1866 to 1919; the 


Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente. 
THE MAKING OF A MODERN BANK. 
yy Arthur 1). Welton. %vo.. Chicago: 
The Continental and Commercial Danks. 
A historical sketch of the origin of 
the Continental and Commercial Banks 
of Chicago. 


Essays and Literature 


JACINTO RNENAVENTE, Vor. Federico de 
(mis. Pamphlet, New York: Instituto de 
las Expenas. 

A study of Benavente, the dramatist; 

a Spanish text. 





HIGIIWAYMEN. Hy Charles J, Finger. 
sve. New York: Kobert M. MeBride 
Company. #3. 


A book of gallant roguea, 

ANTON CHEHOV. B: tw yin Gerhardi. 

avo. New York: Duffield & Co. $2. 

A critical study of a thucslads fiction 
writer and dramatist. 

LIFE AND 1. By C. Lewis Hind. 12mo. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 
Reminiscences in the form of essays. 

ALICE IN ig gs Some By Edwin 

N. Otterbourg. ew York: W. W. Wil- 
Name. 
Satiric essays on the methods of the 

bankruptcy courts. 


TROUSERS AND: SKIRTS. y. Alma 
. Los Angeles: Ti 


; " ie Aer gg ne THAT REMAINED. By 
Serer’ py meee Ethel fm myth. New York: Vol. fe 
Essays “Masculinity,” “Strictly| Pen? “TS Two volumes. Vo 

Feminine.” “Matrimony” and ‘Pot , Saad ye a “Tne Srayth na Two Winters: tn in 
Pouwrri.’ Italy.” Vol. IL., “Germany 


Drama, Poetry and Art 


LITTLE. ROBIN STAY. meng ony By 
Katharine Lee Bates vieee New York: 
The Woman's Presa. $1.75 
Whimsical and fanciful 
verse. 


BOOK OF ENTERTAINMENTS 
“THEATRICALS. By agg —_ bay. 


and Bascom Xvo. 
iitunt ate New York: gueen NieRride 
For clubs, churches, little theatre 
groups and all members of entertain- 
ment committees. 


ENGLISH POETRY OF THE vg 
TEENTH CENTURY. Edited by G. R. 
rater. feo. New 


plays in 


ny. 
tation of tic 
fom en 1108 to 191 ag 


A connected 
art and thought 


1 
“iota ) LD. 80 OES ela NATURAL HISTORY OF THE DUCKS. Seabee ion ee — 
A pipe age say 08 the Sat anieaas ‘te ~~ Siren mpeny. Four vol: Any book store, $2, postage extra. 
ation Ke Katherine Bradley and Miss Bath Vol. I, ieee roeyg-| | © P. Dutton & Co.,681 Sth Av.N.Y. 
es a eer Me Game of! ssmae, Anatinae’ vol. 1 Ti: “The Genus 
Anas.” With i-page colored plates 
SECOND ANTHOLOGY OF VERSE WH) and = scientific, survey of ducks the 
ERS’ CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- werte: over. 
NTA. i2mo. San Francisco, Cal.: Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company. eg HAL A gd AND zue rRoLonaa-| ° 
Best verses of the last four years by Dr. Paul r. 12mo. New York 


poets of Southern C 


PBCORATIVE FURNITURE. 
Leland Hunter. Folio. Philadelphia: 
B, LI t Company. 


A ture sar Se ee beautiful Sueme - 


;Mu to. Paris” ART. By Gaston Migeon. 


ivory, bronze carpets, 
fabrics and miniatures, rock crystal, 
enameled glass and ceramics. 


pet rote nig ag By Elizabeth Shaw 
2mo. : Thomes 


PARENTALIA AND OTHER POEMS. 


the stage or in the parlor. 
CAPTIVE BALLOONS. By George Unman, 
12mo. 


as. 





Books 


Albert Morance ; aigges York: 
portfolio 


wood and 





form. $18.75, 
Prints of Lng em —, 


ontgome: New York 


Crowell, $2. 
Lyriéal verses. 


Puutee plays qukabia “1 acting on 


. New York: Duffield & Co. 
Verses on many themes. 


Religion and Philosophy 
HOW WE, CAN HELP OHILDREN TO 
PRAY. KE. Read 


5 Mumford. 12mo. 
New York: BR Green & Co. 75 
cents. 


$1.50. 


100% AMERICAN 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


A good book is always « good present. 


stitring story of our Constitution’s 
origin and bo century and a quarter 
of service the Nation and to the 
World should make in these times of 
radicalism the very best Christmas 
present— 

For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


your children 
their teacher . 
your wife 
your husband 
your other relations 
For- your) friends 
For yourself. 
“In jon as the structure AF a 


Sv to 
opt ” wrote ‘ashington, ‘‘it % es- 
sential that public dpinion should be | # 
enlightened. 

Public epinion 
enlightenment. 
it has been dist 
systematic un-American Pome both 


written and oral nger of this 
is widely L 
The book of Americanism is now 
ready. 
Springfield (Mass.) Be egpngpace says: 
“It is doubtful whet a@ more use- 


ful work in popular Ghecasan could be 
suggested 


Atlanta Constitution: 

‘This is a much-needed 
‘should be gn the book shelf 
home.”’ * 


book—it 
in every 








Religious instruction for children in 
the home. 


THE UNKNOWABLE. By George Santa- 
yana. Pamphiet. ee: + Clarendon 
Dress. Twogphilll 
The Herbert 8S; 
ered at Oxford, 
eae AND 
PLIRITUAL LIFE. 
reer. l2mo. New 
Green & Co. 
Essays and dialogues on religious 
themes. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BAPTISTS. By 
W. T. Whitley. svo. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 


Baptist history since 1640. 


Fiction 


THE WINTER OF BISCONTENT. By 
James Francis Barrett. Svo. New York: 
P. J. Kennedy & Sons. $2. 


The story of an egoist. 


susTtO® OF THE PEACE. 7 Frederiek 
* ae, ew York: Bont @ Live- 


— lecture deliv- 
. 23, 1923. 
BYWAYS IN THE 
By Jane Erskine 
York: Longmans, 


Nene 
A novel of Glaegow. 
SOULS IN HBPLL. ~ a — amg 
New York: Nichoi $2 
A mystery of a tacks 

ee WANTED. aed Sense Senet Williams. 


2mo. po ork: Charles Scribner's 
} og T% ce: 


A short poe especially for men. 


New Editions 


BOSWBDLL'S JOHNSON. By James Bos- 
well. Arranged by Archibald Marshall. 
a New York: Podd,, Mead & Co. 


The life of Samuel Johnson, abridged 
and edited, with an introduction. 
—— ae By James Branch Cabell. 
12mo. York: Honi & Liveright. 
“Philosophical and literary studies; 
No. 25 in the Modern Library Series. 


12mo. 
ww 


JESUS CHRIST. Arran; by Edith FE. 
Read Mumford. Pasephict. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 35 cents. 


Hise life and teachings. 


INCREASING HUMAN EFFICIENCY IN 
BUSINESS. By Walter Dill Scott. 12mo. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 

A comprmration: to the psychology of 


THE CLERKE’S fits” oF ate 
Edited by Ken Sisam. 
York: Oxford University Press. 3 oan. 


One of the bg yet Ba: with 
an introduction and n 


Tw> Wia- 
ters in Italy” icontinued) ; ‘Part TH., “In 
the Desert.” 


The years = to 1891 In various 
parts of Euro) 


Politics 
THE REBIRTH OF TURKEY. By Clair 
Price. IHustrated. vo. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer: $3. 
Interpretation of the new Turk move- 
ment down to the recent events at 
Lausanne. - 


Science 
bse Seneris Pg’ Boiron mag bbe © Ah 4 


Lorentz, H. Min 
yy A vo. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. be 


A collection of original memoirs on 
be special and general theory of reta- 
vity. 


the layman. 


Sociology 








of and all periods, with o 
$00 ‘illustrations and 23 plates in color. | CETTING AHEAD AS A TEACHER. pa | deamon acer see wild + 
"WOMAN, THE MASTERPIECE, and THE| Handy Book Corporation. 
e: TOXICATED MAN. by 'B. | ‘Interviews with prominent educators, POW MARKHAM, tn NY. Herald 
12mo. Toronto: The Ryerson | with an introduction by Calvin Coollage. ra COLONY PUBLISHIN 
+ Press. $1.50, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Two dramas for the stage. 


The Steinach operation, written for 


THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


ITS SOURCES AND ITS 
_ APPLICATION 
Fifth Printing, 298 Pages 
Cloth $2. 
At All Booksellers or from 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers 
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The Medici, 1400-1743 
= Col. G. F. YOUNG 


Pics go gene ieee ge lesa ao 
family which s0 deeply influenced 
civilization in a most important period. 
enthralling romances of 


By JULIA CARTWRIGHT 


t Gallant of Lorraine 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS» 
Because Francois Seigneur de 


of the France he knew. 


The Chevalier de Boufflers 
By NESTA H. WEBSTER 


romances of all time. 


Richelieu proposed a loan of -60 million. 
the Allies.” 





“But we can’t change 
. human nature.” 


-CAN’T WE? 
“CHANGING HUMAN 
NATURE” 


By HAROLD. ROWNTREE 
With a Foreword by 
REV.PERCY STICKNEY GRANT 
Shows that—human nature has always 
been changing. 

That—we of today can change the human 
nature of the future to any extent we 


That—we can change our own human 
nature, and thus remedy effectively our 
present-day troubles. 

Price $1.50 a copy 
AT YOUR BOOK STORE or feom 














The Stratford y 
Publishers BOSTON 
The powerful novel 


amazingly 
of New York’s Bohemia. 


SOULS 
‘IN 
HELL 


383 pages. Cloth, $2.50. Everywhere 
or at your own bookdealer o- 


I as wose ren L. BROWN 


1S West 37th St., N. Y. City 1 | 


























SILVER MOON 


oa 1) 

By P| HALLOWELL 
Author = “M tbe Cae 
A bit of rowemary: to set the old 


recalling loves and the 
‘oung to sen Fg A bit of de- 
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FIVE ABSORBINGLY INTERESTING 
- BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


European 
pean arty since and 


In two vols., with over 100 illustrations. $12.00 
Isabella @’Este, Marchioness of Mantua, 1474-1539 


ee ee ee See oo ee ees Oe Rae 
famous throughout the civilized world. She was a power 
_ mance art io the prime of its beauty. In two illustrated vols. $8.00 


Bassompierre, 
ao eee ee dared to oppose 
the mighty Richelieu—he had leisure, during twelve 
Bastille, to write this witty and penetrating account of his life and 


Memoirs of the Count de Rochechouart 


ening Sats Se Seer a6. 8 seen ot eee ane © 
Commandant o 


thrilling. There is an haa 
the present condition of France in the final 


“but I will undertake to procure a millard to free us et a 


Obtainable through any bookstore, or from 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


and . endowed 
science and 


(Mrs. Ady) 


in Renais- 


soldier, courtier and 
years in the 
In two vols. $7.00 


Paris at twenty- 
parallel to 

. The Duc de 
“No,” said the banker, 
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is a weekly of criticism and opin- 
ion which embodies the ideals of 
enlightened America. In conse- 
quence it has drawn to itself for- 
eign as well as American readers, 
for culture is international. 


Radical, in the sense of getting 
at roots instead of toying with 
surface manifestations, and con- 
servative in that it recognizes the 
treasures of which this age is the 
legatee, the Freeman is a medium 
through which the changing scene 
of politics, economics, sociology, 
the arts and sciences may ,be 
viewed intelligently. 


Let none believe that the 
Freeman is difficult or forbidding 
in its manner of presenting. fact 
and interpretation; it is bright and 
witty; it is clear and comprehen- 
sible. For those aspiring to intel- 
lectual improvement it provides 
an easy and entertaining way. 


Try it and see. 
Ten weeks for one dollar. 


The Freeman 


An entertaining 
path to culture. - 


Spend ten weeks 
with the 


FREEMAN .- 


fora dollar. 


Vue FREEMAN aa 
116 W. 138th St..N. Y. 4 


Please send me. the Free- 
man a8 checked: 4 


[} 10 weeks’ trial fur $1.00 4 
{] 26 weeks for $3.00 


[] 32 weeks for $6.00 t 
{} Free sample cops. ' 
ELI PAIR IE Rn PER 1 
Name 
1 1 
goo Méénegg 007" , 
Write Plainly N.¥.7.12-16 § 
=— ee oe -.& = = = 
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The Sensation of the Season. 


A critical volume on the plays and players. 












WHATS’ WRONG 
- THE MOVIES? 


By Tamar. Lane 


The book that has rocked the film business from Maine to California. 


hypocrises and artificialities of the motion picture industry. 
Now In Its Third Printing 
$2.60 Direct from 


‘The Waverly Co., 311 East 4thSt., Los Angeles 


. 


An expose of the shams, 


2 OME oreeL: 




























Latest Books); 
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CHILD LABOR AND THE CONSTITU- 
TION. By Raymond G. ty 8vo. New 
York: T. ¥. Crowell Compa 
A résumé of child “0-et and 
present, and a digest of legislation on 

the subject. 

MENTAL TRAINING FOR PRE- 
SCHOOL AGE CHILD... By 7H tien a. 
Martin and Clare de Gruchy. i2mo. San 
Francisco, Cat.> Harr 


A guide book for home training. 


Juvenile 
THE BOOK OF FRANCE -¥O} 
By Sidney Dark i 


erga Soren x, Doran Company, $2.50. 
ert ¥ France studied through 


RE fae 
Travel and Description 
"SORTYE: Ries AEs Be 


‘The record of a Summer in an Alpine 
village, 

THE COLOR OF A ne CITY. By 
‘Theodore Dreiser. New York: Bont 
& A $3.50. 

fel, mig studies of life in New 
York 


RR 





Miscellaneous 

THE saan a MOUNDS. Pamphiet, Ur- 
bana, Published by the University 
of iiiinols. Part I. by Warren K. Moore- 
head; Part IL. by Morris M. Leighton. 
A record of archaeological researches 

in the Mississippi Valley. 

THE IUNSPECTION AND TESTING OF 
MATERIALS, APPARATUS AND LINES. 
By F. L. Henley. Svo. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $7. 

A handbook on the material and ap- 
wmaratus in a a eae like the 

Peritish Post O 

“oN UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. By Theo 
dore Wesley Koch. 1t2mo. Evanston, Ill. : 
Privately printed. 

A treatise on great university 
braries and how they grew. 

THE MEN’S HOU Bae By Joseph Fort 
Newton. 12mo York: George H. 
Doran Company. “ 

Masonic papers and addresses. 


MODERN gp SPEECHES. Compiled 
James O'Neill. New Yerk: 


The Century rw Bay $1.75. 
Ninety-eight. complete cannes 


OBJECTION AND REPROOF 


Editor of THe Times Book Review: 

I was not surprised at the review of 

“Arlie Gelston” which I saw recently 
in the columns of the Sunday Boox 
Review Section, but | honestly think 
that a word from your small town con- 
stituency wolud not be amiss. After all, 
although you consider primarily your 
New. York audience, you do have a cir- 
culation ouatside~ and you should not 
neglect us entirely. 

For a lors time I nave been hoping 
that some one would write such a novel 
as “Ariie Gelston,”” and when I read 
your review 1 immediately bought the 
book and found, to a large extent, the 
sort of treatment of the subject which 
t have long hoped for. 

I wonder if your reviewer fias ever 
lived in a small place; if so, for how 
long? If he has ever been a part—not 
just a sojourner—in a small town com- 
munity? Lf so, he could not have — 
to know several Arilie 
they are by no means the rittratr of 
the poe 

Or 


li- 


doctors and ministers 
— = eat insight into _— lives a ben 


, can oaeare you "that the e life 
the au describes—not only that of 


poor A dumb and unta ee ap ee 
was, p vgn 80 of ber family and 

bors—is 1 have seen so many 
babies unhered into the world under 
the ie Arlie's baby, 
and I've many worse and more 


cowardly *Tolks than either Arlie or 
Herb. They may be oats and inar- 
ticulate, but re Be 
Dosetah ins human eo = I 

The thing that makes Mr. Sergel’s 

novel real is that he has made Arlie 
and his other characters not vicious 
or abnormal or craz: 
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it is so-with Johnson's. . .°: 


says: “A. great and enduring 9u 
ite Sante ha Sean eee 


Ne 


delightful stories about persons of note, os thea enasoesris 


places. There is laughter ‘on almost every 


parts played in history, art..literature, 

author.” - With illustrations. 

mY mission TO RUSSIA. "NOVELS 

Sir George Bachanan .- N DERING- 
“Few Ayre ‘bat g wave : son 

Buchanan no has water mark in 
weitteh qi ° tanidly” ‘current ale. 7 
about his = Maurice ’ a 

: Franels Egon. printing. Zvole. 9. printing. $2.00 

00 |] FEET OF OLAY 

any meme sopenser | 
~ ‘ . eee * 
ony mg gen ge ag eats 


wentied the EST 
, 1988 foe de yell of = Rowerd Vincent (O'Brien 
—— author of ay F 
THE LURE OF AMATEUR . 
COLLECTING . ANOTHER SCANDAL 
George Blake Dexter > 
Mr. “The best’ of Mr. Hamilton's 


——— 2 eccount aii gor te 3 he 
Scrmgre of the sarth makes delghtal 
reading. 











PRACTICAL AMATEUR GAR 

PHOTOGRAPHY Wm. S. Davis Henry James ee 

ficonns | RRS 

THE OUTLINE OF RADIO THE r LAST FRONTIER 

John V. L. Hogan ; winay Ryley Coaper 

As authoritative handbook by one of pe eth aly gree 

$2.00 

THE BOSTON COOKING- DEEDS Evn. 

roe Merritt Farmer ~* Semen? ie gees 
H “The 

Sone Keir isdine ot Soaks | Somme” BESO 


and illustrating the. 


"tod what be ell ‘pntoa lobbying - by the 


ad Friating.- 


| Hawes and Lester'G. 


i short_ stories 
“If Winter Comes.” 
PIRATE TALES FROM THE 
ate Arthur M. i 
soo court racks. oe tie st at 


by the author of 
$2.00 


en. Gem eee 


THE OUTUNE OF 
EVERYTHING 
Professor 








THREE GENERATIONS 
By Maud Howe Elliott 


This delightful book of reminiscences, by the daughter of Julia Ward Howe, pre- 
oe 2 Sasinating review of people and events of the past six decades. He 


celebrities as Marion Crawford, Margaret - Deland, Henry James,' 


Terry, St. Gaudens, Alma-Tadema, etc. 
national i interest. With illustrations. 


It-is a volume of memoirs of inter- 


Fourth Printing 


$4.00 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 
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CORTINA CO. | I $2.00 at all bookstores, or from 










AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
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E P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Av, N.Y. } 





Augustus Thomas says: 


“I have read “The Hope of Happiness,’ in the very best way to read 
a book; that is, I took the week end for it and finished it in two ses- 


sions. . 
which I consider a noble novel. 


. I read carefully, through a very deep admiration for the book, 
. Nothing could be truer than his 


motivation, his sense of character, and the i impression of truth that he 


gives all through it. 
a respectable and understandable mysticism. . 


Nicholson to know what a great respect I have for the Sartor of *The - 


Hope of Happiness’. 


Also there is constantly a fine poetic insi 


ight and 


. Eshould like Meredith 


The Hope of Hedspiiess 
By Meredith Nicholson 


*Inva piece of literature: needing a o 
sure and delicate touch Mr. Nichol- 
son has —— he has chiseled.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“A distinctly ingenious plot... . 
noteworthy novel.”-—New York Sun. 


$2.00 at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Bargain Offera ‘ Books Wanted 
HRISTMA= UOOK BARGAINS — NEW B O O K | ' 4 C | ; N G | i gery & ERON INC.—A CORPORATIUK 
books a! s -ond- Frazer's with experience years New 
Golden Roush, » 12 vol- ¥ York City. “teow % caitions ot 
umes, $1. Courtiers ahd Favourites of Standard Sets, and rare books ane 
Royalty «iin -.ed edition), 20 vol other literary Property. etc., ete., are the 
fovent.._ ha Mg nw Bargain Offers Literature of Other Natious Rare First Editions works in sets and second-hand books 
3 5 : second-hand 
Benarce,. i0KG,” Kamashastra, © original we BIVATE GALE, #00 GRAND GF, NEW-| buy for spot Sash books im large or emal 
; Book ‘Knovdedge, WEL — re oe YSTBM, MASTERKEY D 8T., ‘or or 
edition, a $s. neapetepeein tannica, lith honey to all languages, Primers, $1.94 each i ee eu. Y—Babaiais. Aldus edition, We. pnw Fo PB samag ne ype = 79 
(Ja vellum, limited edition), itlus-} edition, new, india Wrench, | 4 von aia tes, | ¢ Juxe Encyclopaedia Britannica Look 
trat icate, volumes, volt ; " gh. FF of Know x _ vols., German, italian, Polish, Portuguese, Rus- “agg wo ae farce ag — Of Knowledge. Harvard Classics, ete., ete. 
eon es ton Joodrow Wilson's |. rocco, 26. vols. "$45." Holmes's | ‘Tables, Se each language, Dictlonart Goose, $5. Allle’s Fairy| #bsolutely the prices paid. Gur 
Histor can People, 10. volumes, HB Lectures, 10 vois., % mor., new, ill., $25; rs, 4,000 of | 1.100,000,- . Dr, Syntax, Methuen’s minia-| Duyers make by “< 
- 2 Dt jBeowelt"a Lite of - am @) people: Af tic, Amerindic, Eu-} ture edition, 3 vols., $11. A eus, 3| SPPraise and pay cash purchases. 
levant Cooper, . johnson, buck: Gal Books packed and removed promptly at 
akin, Motley, 9 volumes, % calfskin,|. vols., new de luxe edition, $15; Fie’ rindie, —— yols., tal -) our r expert packers. In 
Parkman, 12 vol calfekin, 12 vols., new, $17.50; -Doyle, vols., ing Company, $ West 40th | _ letti. competition we have bougiit some of the 
$a. | Chari Gerpe pene a) od the Gent oF Leen te eae eee New York. RARE AND DESIRABLE BOOKS—OLD, | largest Hbrarics that have been 
' », * - . ° i ; 
Ro 2 ty ft: | flexible full mor... $17.50: Webster's largs | RUSSIAN NATIONAL BOOKSTORE, 6 |, modern, first editions. Dickens, Stevens mendations that car dealings are fait to 
large paper limited edition), ius-]| 1 1 Dictionary, full leather, new. Columbus Crele. Most complete line of} 30" ef those of the it you 
trations duplicate, 16 vol ‘“) 1 ; Emerson, 5 vols., 4 mor., new, | Russian books an¢ translations for gifts.| have a large private library anywhere 
evant, $100. Ainsworth (large paper),| $15; Danie, 4 vols., de luxe edition, buck-| of Russian authors. Ail Singtiah books others in fine bindings suitable Mi. Ver. | ™ the United States, and want to 
vellum. illustrations in dupli-] ram, new, $10; Smollet, vols., new,| Russia. Expert salesmen ‘Tn "ausendancd, a 166 B Ay., Mt. Ver- Y aoe + boskn, wh 
te, 20 volumes, % ie 3150. a buckram, $14.50; Shakespeare, 6 =. Krasenott's “From Two-! non, New_York. are better re 
C J “ + 875. e, » flex., mor., india} te the Ked Fiag” sale, Phone ‘ UNUSUAL COL-| f dealers, it will ou to 
Daudet ‘(imited edition), 20 volumes, %]| paper, $10; Hugo, 8 vols., full, fi cen. tee, on A cavaloous tinge a a C cal dealers, it wh pay ves we 
levant, $100. Grote's G skin, rocco, india » new, $15; Arabian rious, books on the Occult tates of should 
>. H iton Institute, Mod- Nights, 4 vols., . % co, $14.50; BRITISH, FRENCH, SWISS, GERMAN, Folklore, sent get int with us. oe 
ern Business, 20 volumes, $37.50. 2 Qui vols., new, % mor, Spanish, Danish, Dutch, Swedish, Nor- w Bookseller, 41 East | acc to the seller of books in deal 
vray (large ed edition), % Russian,” etc. newspapers end| Sout. New York.” : with a large concern are Thoms 
vol ¥ levant, $110. Dickens (} nes; poner ‘list. News ea. __:_ & Eron, inc., 34 Bare 8t., New York. 
paper edition mited), 45 vol , $85. Times Building, 424 St. and 7th| Jf YOU‘ LIKE BEAUTIFUL ELIZA-| Telephone Cortlandt ; 
julwer (large paper limited), eran eet Av. subway ent ; until mid- bethan prose and fine book making, 
a ver (large paper limit » 40 vol. é see “Loves Clitiphon . and Loustape, QWOMRATH, INC.. LARGEST BOOK- 
umes. Fo Mi. rge paper limit ned), 20 ; most ~e-: a historie =e. selers In New York, dealer in new 
nese vellum. ilustrations. in duplicate, ing nai, paver: | F"vooks tor enlaren, 4ifts books, Wrench |_tneton Ata, Nz ¥eGa | tthe worlds” 14 atoren in New (ork 2 
2 volumes, , $8; 3 7 o™. a : or 
unabridged transtation), iluetrated lms 2. vols. ‘new oy, Heaien Catholic} Pindings in great varieties at reasonanie | We SPECIALIZE IN FIRST EDITIONS ee et se toe ae ah 
ited edition, 13 volumes, 98, _ Dew Bible, new, full mor., india 5 mt ween saan sth Sts. French of ‘William SePes. ristopher Morley) lots purenasea tor cash; our representa- 
‘Travela in Arabia Deserta, 2 “ie me istory, 5 | books. exclusi ane . and Edna St. V: ay. Ca’ tive’ will call, make you an offer, wnich 
Ai. Amb Bierce, 12 fully ill., large edit new, $10; Balzac, vely. ° request. A. Hicks, Four if accepted, we wil send expert packer 
“pest edition), Illustrated; 3. volumes, lg ny ra 2 — NORWEGIAN AND DANISH Chris Bt, Now York. with our automobile truck and remove 
gh hy = "Beawood ood edition, a8. 38 vole. 998; - Rais Be IFOLLECTORS BOOK SERVICE| eoks promptly at our own expense and 
$v. Boot - * Busi ree, 24 vols., $10; oe. English a vlan Au. Cc “in modern first editions| Without inconvenience to you; calls made 
—_ow Schulte’s TP a evs =D the Iconoclast, 12 es MEW, | thors. ee ‘ teen by . Bonnter’s, ~ copies. Catalogue just | @ywhere, whether you have a few beeke 
other ? 14.50; Book of History, edited hy ‘atalogue t's, ~ Meum, | ot mis of volumes; we are inter- 
Fourth Avense (Tenth Srey). Grol ty, 12 vols., new, illustrated, | _AV- ee en oe ee st | ested and are in the market to buy them 
$30; La Salle Extension Unt of KS IN EN- ae ERS do not sell your library until you have 
PARKS SPECIAL OFFERING OF] American Law and Proced -. | BOO’ SPANISH — WB RARE BOOKS HT AND SOLD./ received our offer: you are dealing with 
choice books, suitable for gifts: Dick-'| new. $25; also 50,000 books on disp'ay on tirely free books in Miller & Beyer, Inc., 50 West 49th St.,| one of the largest. most reliable firms 
ens's Cuerene ay volu ae ogg * juvenile gr po — ent fe ra ae a of b ‘a New York. = the City md —_ Yoru we have travel- 
. inch The sonry, open evenings; v' rs wel- ledge. i representatives on ti road at all 
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of Kindness, illus 

trated by Cruikshank, beautiful full: calf, 
first edition, ; Barham, Ingol 
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gene of books to choose from 387 Washi 
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booklovers 


FPRENCH BOOKS, OLD AND NEW; 
French calendars, Christmas ‘and New 














cmvty shelves w Mooks added “asily; come | ‘Year's cards; large, well selected stock. 

browse around and stay an tong as you Dorbon-Aine, 561 Madison Av., at Mth. 
ish. a ‘few rgains: 

Thackeray, 27 vols., Harper, 30; Coop FPRENCH- BOOKS AND MAGAZINES— 

er, 22 vols., limited edition, $55; a |” ,Svecial lot of 10, §2. | French-Amertcan, 
u ney. “yols., % leather, ppistery Bookshop, 71 h St. 

0! America, vols., 

na, Saxon classics, 1 full SPANISH BOOKS AND MAGAZINES— 

Anglo-Saxon classics, 15 vols., full Large stock, SePatensie, retail, cata- 

leather, 0; Benjamin Frank’ 1 lo; ues. James Lago, 156 West 14th. 

vols., $8.50. An fHustrai tal of 

standa: sets at prices worth ing FRENCH BOOKS, OLIY AND NEW, 

sent you on request. Bargain Kk lerge, well selected stock, Dorbori-Aine, 
Store, 79 4th Av.. New York.. Stuyve- 561 Madigon Av., at Seth 





sant 4318. 





beautiful 
don, — $62.30; Bunyan’s 
Itigrim’s utiful colored {i- 
lustrations, handsome % x  meeraben, $12.50; 
many ether 








“ {ooks and sets of the e_standard authors, 
autiful bindings, specially’ ing 

to the-tooklover. Harry F. 3, New|: 
York's  Inegt Book Shop, isT 2 Broadway. 
BARGAINS IN Srrs_ FOR HOLIDAY 

presents—l 

y, $2 vols., $10. Victor Hugo, 10 
half morocco, $16. Mt, 12 
New Dresden ition, 3 e . 10 





$5.50, 











GERMAN BOOKS—LARGE, WELL SE- 











targest, most 





BARGAINS — ANATOLE FRANCE, leeted stock. Beyer’s Hookshop, 207 

15 vols., limp leather: Dodd, Mead Co.,| Fulton 8t., opposite Terminal. Upstairs. 
$25; Maeterlinck, 23 vols.,- limp leather, 
Dodd, Mead Co., ; of : . 
American People, Woodrew Wilson, 
Harper , 1902, cloth, 5 vols., $10; Autographs 
Brann the 1} last, i sees ——_ $9; 
Minding, $49; ne ge Balzac, 17 vols., QRIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 
red cloth, paper tal . Jefferson Press. menuscripts and documents of world 
$26; Work of . . green farwous unthors, Generals. statesmen, 
cloth, Colonia) Press, $20; O. Henry, 12 composers and other celebrities, Amer- 
vols., cloth, ibleday, $9.50; ican and foreign, bought and sold. At- 


tention of collectors and others called to 
compre ve col 
autographs In America, including ash- 


of 











—_—— ELY HIGHEST PRICBS PAID 





New York. 
CONDER'S BOOKSTORE, 65 STH AV. 
Apply for new catalogue of second- 
_hand books. books. 
GFNEOLOGICAL QUESTS ANY LOCAL- 
heraldry. Hiss Elizabeth Hard, 
1451. ‘ood, N. 





“as 


ORrENTAL LANGUAGES — GRAMMARS 
ries. Benj. F. Gravely, 
Box 200, PMattinaville, Va. 


Binderies 


JAMES MACDONALD COMPANY — ES. 


Finest equipped binde in 
‘Purchaser 
bind! 








binding 
lander —_ slip ca 
tion. epresentatiye 
— 
ST tacas YOUR NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
a 


7 descrip- 
wit call at your 





any quantity. —- 
rreapondence irvited. Send panedennen in entire fibraries : single 
ib ng HE. 16500 Sth 3, F nding, “Be : votes 
Department 15, bg ° 
Av., Seer York. Longacre 1 peng we Rn » Literature, Hiis- 
iFRE NORTH NODE, AN OCCULT BOOK| fnilosophy. Occultiem” “sumieies. 
Shop, 30 Street. Kooks on | Christian ‘Science, First tions and 
Occul: other 'y Property. Will call any- 
te in = The Tarot, fiers , wae, pay cash re 
ichemy, holism, Rori- Promptly at »wur Don’ 
crucians, Theosophy, Comparative Re- our estimate before es wl. og 
lig Ancient Civilizations, Beyeeetean Pine. Inc., &3 Fourth Avenue, New 
Folkiore and kindred subjects—old, ra York. Teleph Stuyvesant 1383. 
and coer -print new and conte wet 
E WEST, THE INDIANS, LOCAL | L'®RARIEs BOUGHT—HIGHEST PRICES 
gr es genealogy. Catalogs on request. paid for complete libraries and fine 
e 7 * 312 West 34th St sets. _Calls made anywhere. Specially 


wanted: Hubbard's Little Journeys, Cam- 
bridge Britannica, Encyclopaedia ‘Ameri- 
cana, Harvard Classics, Book of —ees 


edge, Victor Hugo, Stevenson, Kipling, 
New Internationa. 2nd Edition, Catholic 
ncyc! . Mark Twain, 


eray. 
° ‘ore, 49 Vi Cort- 
landt 4604. en 
KS BOUGHT IN ANY QUANTITY; 
get our estimate before selling. We are 
large_ coll 





ready te buy any small or jec- 
tion of complete sets or entire pri- 
—_— libraries. |Our prices are always 

Calis made everywhere. 


Book Store, Stuy- 
Av., N. ¥. C. 


aa BOUGHT—FULL VALUE PAID 
collec- 





‘or complete libraries or 
tions of sets or miscellaneous books, Our 
Tepresentative will call at resi- 


dence and estimate and, if offer is ac- 
cepted, will pay cash and remove books 


immediately at our ae eve- 
Madison Book 
Sy 





is for 












































vol condition; suitable for Xmas 
morocco, handy edition in cloth box $5. are Sine og ~ +k — papeesmy 1 ms Ay = > Bony . 
Emerson, 14 vols., Standard Library 336 West St. : Napoleon, . Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
ss rere Delon peediaot os Whitman, Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, 
Inlography. 6 vols., roe ot | FRIEDMANS: BPECIAL OFFER—BOOKS Panes ak nent ragpen ee 
wiedge, 20 vols. be half mo rocco, $30. for Gifts, ge, 20 vois., tions of Presidents of United States and 
Machinery Encyclopaedia, - 7 vols. half ‘ Giobene Rome, 7 vols.. signers of Declaration of 
moroce _ . anes History of ization, 3) pubtisner, “The Aut raph Bulletin,” 4 
Stories of English Authors, 1 vole. $2. ’s Pictured En-| catalogue. os . 
Stories (pf orcign | Apihors, 10° wole.| cxelopaadin, for children, 8, zoe. 62230. Sample free. F° Madigan (auc: 
¥? P rary, vols., 5 . 
nit ‘morocco, § 2 orien of American | $15. Hagvare 51. vols. limp Swan ive ee ee =- 
Authors, 10 vols., 3 ng, 8, . + 
upasaa’ % wdition, 29 vols., Cambridge edition 
cco. gO Warner’ Library St the} backs sitghil . Many other | AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, DOCUMENTS, 
World's, Best Literature, 46 . $3 beste tor or gltts. 5 iviedmane 7 yo ignatures of famous 
ree Wei Dickens, 30 vols. % levent. warriors, posts, noveliste, Ges, ct” ati 
Chap & Hall. titustrated Cruik- *$ ENGLISH LITERA countries; Byron, Diekens, Thi . 
Ghaman © ai Grown: $85. Davie’ Book- TANEe —_ French Cathe-| Moore. Dumas. Hugo, Hawthorne, Pos, 
store, 49 Vesey. . arals, % calf. $6. Baronial Halls of Eng-| ing. "Walter R. Benjamin 476 Broad- 
1 » colo s, 2 v 
VOMRATH's HOLIDAY ngrmalee- rece, $15, ilgren's ‘Hour. nes. way. New York Ci Estabilahed 1887. 
a large p 50. . 
ae tea the folowing, tema these Faubert, ‘io Volumes, bio. Pepys: lists. Sample free. Autographs bought. 
all abie ary, jumes, . in TT 
Sr’ sites: Weeskin, comphnte, edited. br | 5 volumes umes, $15." Empire Btate Book 
Cook and Wedderburn, 42 vols., % mor.,| Company, 1 Street, New " Scientific Bonks 
7 1208, S175: Kipling, oe York. (Plaza 0580.) 
+ 818730: Stew ’ CORRESPONDENCE COURSES SOLD CLAIRVoOTANCR, OCCULTISM, REIN- 
Phackeray, rae Tf ryil- $115; Gu: slight ~ a, aay :: x} cism, "Lite After Death, Fourth’ Dimen- 
2 ‘ ru 3 Ci ; e ’ 
bert Parker, 2) vols., cloth, H rantee. All schools and subjects. sion, free leaflets on teach- 
mee Je. 16 ve, ctoth, 20; beg y 26" ae Soe — free catalog. Comese ings. ‘ae you interested? Fuitecophe 
zols., clot! ugo, | bought for Economy Educator Book Shop, est *. . 
Rates & Uauriai $i $100; Balzac. 1 vole. Service, W 202 West 40th St. New York. Saaa, Guiza = 
mor., TH y SY _ ALVINA 
", 16 vols, 1 ms: $0; Beaux and M4vGHam's OF HUMAN BONDAGE, Stren, 
of vols., % levant, $1.50; De Gourmont’s Mr. Antiphilos, intelligent persons read rye ¥ benefit 
$75; Captain Marryat’s Works, 24 vols.,] $2; Balzac's Two Young Brides, $1.35; a | instead of fiction: $100. Book Shop, 
wit be Ben ea —— “new catalogue mainly of first <atinnn, East 125th. 
ready a Sent on . Book Mart. 
oy etic, Prete inc; £2 Broadway, | West 47th St. Bryant 5812. CHEMICAL, MEDIAL’ AMD TROWNC- 
a 1 Books; French and German. ~ 
HOICE BOOKS FOR cHrisTmas | M™-WEEK . PICTORIAL, COMPLETE ly catalonue of Importations 
on 1914 to date, elegantly bound, in- Buechner, 32 East Bt., 





irgh 

the Greek ‘acl, by’ tts, $4. 

Towers and Chimes PFs e by Ed- 
$5. Jeanne D'Arc, by Monvel, 
Mustrations ( >, $3. 

The pce ms of ting, by Blades, 

laseen Chapin. tun 
ee Hderness Hun ine in Woods 
by rd, $3.50. 


Bek, by Metv Ne, edition e, lune, 
ae AS Davie’ Bookstore, a 


IMMEDIATELY “HAR- 





large 
mil separately heat offer. 8. R. i= 
1.475 rse, New York City. 


KK BOOK SHOP, 108 EAST 598TH ao 
fureunce reconstruction 
\ hooks 








sale. 
on sale Bt Sho "and ‘bor: 
cove ig lll 

















Lemeke & 
New York. 














Honaire’s library invited ; 
$250. Kullman, Room 41 110 Nassau 8t. S=Ts OF SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS 
and books on —_ history purchased. 
{UsED SaaS % Henry Fiedler, 18 Vesey St. 
q@ourses bought sold. Bargain > 
pon AA wr cogremt ome oe sn Ex- 
York. ro a : Printing > 





IANS, WESTERN HISTORY AND 


Sep rine St. Begeling Beak 





CORLIES, MACY & CO., 41 PEARL 
St., New York. ine, periodical 
and fine book binding. Established 1857" 





LITHOGRAPHS | BY (CURRIER & IVES 
showing all field rts; a views of 
American Ci oa nm 


tes, 0 
est. Wanted Har 7 stone, 137 Fourth 
Av., New Y¥ ae gg 











Professional Services 


ANY BOOK REVIEWED OR MEN- 








tioned in this issue, or any book in 
print, supplied at publishers’ prices; will 
send C. O. D. it prices not k H 
paid ; orders f! 
same dav for free copy of 
**Books of the Month’’ re 
can Library . Dept. 25. 500 
Av., New York. 10435. 
MANUSCRIPTS CRITIC: y 5 
advice as to fh 
criticism. Twenty-five F 
as writer, editor, . Clreular on 
teq i *James 
Knapp Reeve, Miamt Av., Lt magn Ohio. 





AUTHOR WRITES, R 








articies. 








"ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE = ome 
. La Salle Business , ad 
Wagner, 1,966 oa oo 


Administration ; 
Broadway, N.Y. 





a 1,000 ae Cata-| AUTHORS! LET US PRINT YOUR 
~~ Be , Book ' Company. |, boots, pampniens te. we, ars 
_ 296 4th Av.. Brooklyn, "N.Y. results t publi for authete pete 


of 

handling the print- 
vertising. > publicity, distribution, 
etc. a national scale. Cor- 
“invited. American a er 
lishers, 











Bopp all POSTAL LIBRARY WILL 


and Publisher, 
y all books of recent, publication. 17th Mt... Wow York City. 


BARGAIN tw 7% OF NEW “BOOKS 600 Fifth Avenue, New tox 
et | Cc. W. Clark Company, 122 acre 10436. 
WE : BOOKS OF . 
Poetry; Plays: Essays; Travel; His- 
tory; Medical; Scientific; Convention Re- 
Cirrulating Libraries porta: Year Books; Cook Books; pee 
tories, &c. Peter G. Boyle. Book 
facturer -275 West 





non-fiction, 





you CAN SAVE MONEY WHEN BUY- 
t saw he 
ing in — gr at = Nassau 8t., 


“to on 
Gilmour, 35 Nassau 8t., 





tal bane 
New York City. 


Advertising rate 12 cents a word. 











-— CASH a FOR BOOKS, MAGA- 
a. call every lbraries. 


Immediate re- 

Stammer’s ea 4th 

Av. (0 Wanamaker’s), York. 
Phone 




















Lar Books Inc., % Barclay St., M. ¥. C. 
= 
OLD LAW BOOKS WANTED—EARLY Children’, Bovks 
Acts and Laws especially. Send list or ig 
twenty-five years. Address © &. Hook. (CHILDREN’S BOOKS MAY BE SECURED 
Wermouth Apts. Atlantic Clty, No downtown at The Hidden Book Shop, 
City. 74 Broadway. 
(CHILDREN'S Basr 
Community Back Shops Sith St. Visit us in our new location. 





SS 
for new ~~ 
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BOOK EXCHANGE 


Continued from Preceding Page. 








Out-of-Print 


QUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS THOROUGHLY 
searched for and f 





re cal 

narily. We have perfected our 
which bring your particular inquiry and 
requirements to the attention of One 


in this country and Europe. We spe- 
cialize in English books. First editions 
supplied. Imperfect sets completed. Send 
us your list of Out-of-Print Wants for 
immediate attention. Send your name for 
announcements. rican Li- 
brary Service, Dept. 100, 500 Sth Ave., 
New York. Telephone Lengacre 10435. 


QUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS AND BOOKS ON 
subjects promptly supplied from 
our stock, or 








diligently searched for and 
reported free of charge. Intelligent Ser- 
vice Reasona " - 


bie rrespon: 
dence solicited. Dauber & Pine, Inc., 83 
Fourth Avénue, New York. Telephone 
Stuyvesant 1383. 


FRANKLIN BOOKSHOP, 920 WALNUT 


. St., Philadeiphia, Pa. Natural History, 
ing, Typography, and 
Ticana. Se 4c. st 





Discounts now given, due to remova' 


K OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS AND SPE- 
cial subjects, write, .phone or call 
Stammer, the bookhunter, 61 4th Ave. 
it w ker’s), New York. 
Stuyvesant 2448. 


Books — ALL, OUT-OF-VRINT BOOKS 
supplied, no matter on what 
state wants. Baker's Great Book- 

Bright 8t., Birm! 











“PELL US YOUR KOOK TROUBLES.” 

out of print searched for gra- 

tuitously. Ginsherg’s Book Shop, 1,821A 
Pitkin Avenue, Brooklya, New York. 


QUT-OF-VRINT 
Catalogues issued. E. R. Robinson, 
River St., Troy, N. Y. 


59.000 RARE AND SCA ROE BOOKS. 
Lists issued. Aurand’s Book Store, 
Harrisburg, Pa. : 


General 3tems 

















SEND FOR TUTTLE'S CATALOGUE NO. 


of Books and Vamphiets, American 
Revolution, American indians and other 
miscellaneous items. °‘For entertainment 
of the curious and information of 
.” The Tuttle Company, 1 

13 Centre St., Rutland, Vt. 


Back NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES SUP- 
plied. Speciali in National 
graphics. Correspondence invited. Send 
for free announcements. American Li- 
brary Service, Department 32, 500 Sth 
Av., New York. Longacre 10435. 
ASTROLOGICAL AND RARE OCCULT 
books sold, also horoscope Nay, Ba 
Small d, ' 687. Boyl Bt., : 
Mass. 
NOVELTIES AND ARTISTIC FURNISH- 

















ings, appealing Christmas gifts, for 
individual homes and people. Harms, 
506 Park Av. , 





JHE cCLAssIc OF SPIRITISM, 
McDowell Milburn, 32. 
Dacrow Co.,°51 East 42d St. 


BOOKS ON OCCULTISM AND KINDRED 
subjects. List f Book 








Books AND AUTOGRAPHS — CATA- 
logues free. . Atkingon, 188 Peckham 
Rye, London, 8. E. 22, England. 





< NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES TO 
be had at Abraham’s Bookstore, 145 
4th Ave. + 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS SPECIALLY RE- 
duced to clear. Naismith Dawson, 172 
Lexington Av., New York. 
Back NUMBERS OF METROPOLITAN 
newspapers. ‘Henry I. McGown, 1,487 
Broadway. Chickering 2524. ; 

















Stamps aud Curios. 


GERMAN PROVISIONAL. SURCHARGES 
—3s varieties from 5,000 to 2,000,000 
marks, $1. Economist Bulletin, issued 
monthly, subscription 24c. yearly, 
free. Stamp C 
. Nassau Street, New York City. 


Rooks, 87. MAGAZINES, ANY 
ne 





sample 
y, 87 





‘AMPS, AS 
ity; old United States stamps es- |’ 
iy wanted. Open evenings. 


. Mitt- 
jer’s Book and Stamp Exchange, 194 Sec- 
ond Avenue. Tel, Stayvesant 0592. 


Books. AND STAMP COL- 


MAGAZINES 
lections bought. - William Casement, 823 
West 424 Street. 


Art and Applied Art 


A GIFT BOOK OF RARE CHARM (AT A 
Special Price)—Pennell’s Pen te 
and Pen Draughtsmen, special lim 











edition on Japanese paper. Signed by Jo- 
ck Pennell, with an original drawing 
rf millan, $75): r 


ou . ad 
Devitt-Wilson's, 20 Church St. Tel. Cort- 
landt 1779. 


KOOKS FURNISHED. | _ 





oo 


ities of our 


Hu robust, at times Ra- 
belaisian chronicle of 

. the informal student life of 
one of the greatest personal- 


tion that mingled adventure 


BON! € LIVERIGHT 


< 
= ss ndemor 


Z P 
a i ee 


— 


we— i Sit pert lu 


sl 


a. F 


ats a 








time—an educa- 





BOOKS 








My University Days 


and love and the most vivid 
colors of life with learning— 
an extraordinary autobiog- 
raphy—TheRussian counter- 
poise of “The Education of 
Henry Adams” . . 


GOOD 6 west 48° stREET 


NEW YORK. WY 


$3.00 












Globe“Wérnicke 





+t 
f 


HRISTMAS GIFTS! -Here are 
the bookcases that bring delight 
40 -book-lovers. We'll sell many for 
Christmas. Gome in and order yours 
from our splendid selection. Remem- 
ber, these bookcases grow—you can 
always add more book space at small 
cost—that’s why they are the most pop- 
ular bookcases in America! 





451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
UPTOWN STORE DOWNTOWN 
6 EAST 39th ST. 








ST. SEE OUR 
ed Papers. Books on 
Textiles, Graphic Arts, . etc. 





i INTERESTED IN ART PUBLICA- 
- tions send your eddress to Dunber, 
Dorchester Centre, Mass. 


ANTIQUE JEWELRY, P4'’TINGS AND 
Indian curios, Alaquah, 730 Lexingten 


Av., New York. 
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Greatest Novel of the Year 


VEILED ARISTOCRATS 


A Purpose Novel 


_By GERTRUDE SANBORN 


An absorbing story full of vivid characters, beautifully 
and poetically written. It is the most powerful and tha 
most significant of any of the novels inspired by the | 


social crisis. 


$1.50 at all bookstores 
$1.65 by mail 


ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





nccegpertanencnen- -simeninaiaiaiiall 













































Places before you all the 
CHESTER GUARDIAN. Maled teres Geet fron Rneiocd 






Che Manchester Guardian 


GUARDIAN NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


224 W. 42ad St., New York City. 



















. Beatrice 

Intruston 

and 

admirable. and distinguished piece of fiction. Its fire and 
if, ened make it stand out from the contemporary host.’ 


Kean 
ey 
Invisible Tides 
Evening World—“We want to give it our ardent recommen- 


Seymour 
author of 
Ben Ray Redman writes—‘‘Let me heartily congratulate you on 
the. publication of The Hopeful Journey. It is a thoroughly 
dation. 
THOMAS SELTZ 


$2.00 
NEW YORK 


5 W. 50th St. 














E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Queries and Answers 


Communications for these columns | Firing,” both by Mary Johnston; 
should be addressed to the Rditor | ‘Alice of Old by Maurice 
of Queries and p poset New York | 7 and *‘ re,” nd 
Truss. They should be written om ~~ lk iy 
one side of the paper only, and War me! 


must contain the name and address 
of the writer as an evidence of good 
faith. 


3 Montelair, N. J.—The lines requested 

QUERIES “EB. R. P. in your awe of Nov. 

nS eg 18, for lees “A ee 

e, lingered a breese 

By Bishop Doane te. break.” &c., are the first lines of 
W. P.—Can any reader help me moat Funeral Tree of the 


find. the poem by the late 

< “Bishop Doane ‘of Albany, 
@ which treats of a priest who, 

ng in order to find God, climbed 
- in a steeple only to*hear the voice 
God erward saxing- “T am down 
here among my pevple.”’ I am told it 
Aces not appear in his book of poems. 


The Promised Land 
A. B. B.—Can any one give me the 
author of these lines: 





‘The future ts a, reaim of virgin so | {cn}. ‘Phe poem contains nine sanaas, 
Merhaps . toll * ra or way Bg runs = ae — om 
en e oa ee ce see tha 
. A I'ma lunkhead, an’ I know ; "taint 
ae rate ete aes 
‘ma sump an’ — ma 
Opportunity lummox, I'm wi, 
B. E. A.—l would like to know the} An’ I rake this interduction so thet all 
author of the following lines you folks can see 


They do me wrong who Say ‘1 come |. 
no more, 

When _— I knock and fall to find 
you 

~~, or day 1 stand outside your 

And bia you wake and rise to fight 
and win. 





Napoleon’s Tomb 
R. B. 8.—Would you kindly give me 
the name of Robert Ingersoll’s kk 
in which he describes his impressions 
of Napoleon's tomb? 


Riding by Moonlight 
R..M. T.—!I should like to know whe 
wrote the poem, “Riding by Moon- 
light,"" which begins: $ 
From the tall hill-top some great star 
Falls to the west, afar and afar. 
And out of the coreg, forse “below 
The orient moon swims full and-slow. 


What of the Morrow, Sister? 

WwW. B. U.—Can any one tell me the 
author's name and where I can secure 
the whieh a red a@ current 
fnew in 1912 that contained these 

ner 








+ hat of the morrow, sister, 
What shall the morrow be? 


A Robin’s Egg 
R. G. B.—Can you give me the au- 
thor’s name and the rest of the poem 
ey which I quote incorrectly as foi- 
icws: 





Only think of it—love and song! 
> . s s . > s 
And au of it packed in the ege of blue 


Car you think, hee yon gee ie ney 
Bits | of our eggshell, we are dead 


Can n_ you think, EER this shen is 
All “that was in tt js cc cold and hushed? 


Kindness and Praise 

W. A. R.—I shall be glad if any 
reader can tell me the name of the 
author of the poem, the opening lines 
of which are: 

Forget each kindness that you ‘do 
As soon as you have done it, 

crget the praise that ais to you 
The moment you have won it. 


Joseph’s Dream 





L. W. K.—I should like to know the 
avthor’s name and where I can find 
4& poem entitled, “J ee 


cannot quote from it. 


An Expression 

. B.—Can you td me the origin 

of the “expression, “Give me a boy till 
and you may have nim 





ven 
3 that’? ? 


ANSWERS 
By Bob Ingersoll 


ARVEY HUSTED, White 
Plains,, N. +» ¥.—The _ lines 
asked ‘or by “JS. J. P.”” in 
cS * 04 of Dec. 2, in which 

describes 


W. 4H. McGRATH, lavipasee 
ngersoll Manor, N. “Y.—The for wi 

the a of two lovers) “w %. T.”* ing your issue of 
and likens it to a ogy 8 lily, may! Dec. 2, in which a preacher, after 
-Re found in his lecture on “Ortho- | patriotic appeal to his gation, 
“1eay ( ) of the Dresden eli- | threws off his vestments appears 
I betieve ies thé religion of the f: Reratat =e "Sioiee as Thome Ba 
jon e fam- | Rev Aad . 3 

Uy. I believe that the roof-tree is | Buchanan 5 : 


Ra yaa 
in Yu ibe 

4 Woman and Child, ed Rote lesion 
in “the authorized edition: 


Historical Novels 


RALPH w. yrqons, Ossining, 
oO. im your issue ot 





Gertrude Atherton (about 
ated 


(about Aaron Burr) ; 


query. 


G. 
In your issue of Nov. 25 “J. 
for the title and author of the poem 
about lummoxes and gawks. ee 
is by Walter Foss, 


pa ne in the “collection called 


oe: ;. “Blennerhassett,”’. 





Several correspondents answered (his 


A Lummex and a Gawk 
P. CHAPIN, Provid B. 1 
a 


and is 
head.” 


fled. 


“The Confessions of a It 


s From Wild Meadows” (Loth- |- 


An’- understan’ 
critter thet I 


Fir, Oak and Goats 
THOMAS B. SCOTT, Richmonc, 
Va.—In answer to “H. L. H.” in your 
issue of Nov. 25, the correct rhyme 
should be: 

. In fir tar is, 


In mud eel is, 

In clay none is. 
It is a doggerel, which, when spoken 
Fapidly, is supposed to sound like dog 


tin. : 
Several correspondents answerei this 
juery. f 


the natur’ of the 
be. 





Oh Love! 
DOROTHY ALLEN, Baltimore, Md.— 
eomert Brooke is the author of the 


om. tov they said, is King of Kings, 
And triumph is his crown, 

for which “A. E.. B."" asks in Lt 
issue of tells om ha nd. is calle ‘ 

and may ‘or on e 87 of hig 
Ay ected Poem: : (Dodd, M 


Other correspondents who answered 


this query —s that the poem is con- 
tained in Stevenson's ‘‘Home 
Book of fea ~ 


The Winds at Play 
Pe a E. ROSS, Hasbrouck Heights, 
J.—The lines ae as for by “S. 
& 3° im your iasue f Dec. 2, 
The little cares that aa me, 
I lost thee yesterday,’ 


are from the —< aan: at Rae 

by Elizabeth rrett Browning. It is 

sometimes called “Out in the Fields 
col wi 





in the 
the John Church Company, N. Y 
The Way of the Soul 
CLINT C. SHEAN, ok a Iowa, 
—In your issue of Dec. 2 ° L. P.” 
asks for the poem by Sohn ¢ Oxenham, 
as follows: 
“TO EVERY SOUL 
~ every Bey Re Be rg el 
Ana 3 the his nigh Sook Teiimbs ‘the rf h way, 
And the low soul gropes the Ow ; 
nd in between on the misty flats, 
rest drift to and fro. 
ut to every man there openeth 
high way a low, 
And every man decideth 
The way i ae oe soul shall go. 
ga correspondents answered this 


My Dingle Do Dongle Bell 


B. A. LEWIS, Flushing, N. Y.—**M. 
ee in your inete of 2 togetiegs 
a 
Dell.” ‘This f fa a song published about 


| twenty rene ago, and doubtless 
be had from Leo Feist & Co., 


Clad in a Warrior’s Garb 












. 


- Parts of Speech 
GLADYS 8. BRUSH, South Nor- 
=, bor —In your issue of Dec. 2. 
ty 3 . asks for “ee in which 
each ‘aaa of speech 
The 8 oreo ¥ 
Da B. Tower G 
Tweed, is contained in 
the ren’s hoor” 





(Ht 





“Child oughton 
gga apg gor Oe 5 oe ee in = 


first — 





; ave and To Hold” ‘and 


Séveral correspondents answered “this 
query. z 


eAn 


Innovation 
in 
Printing 

wr dang “sold” them our 


plant, our facilities, and our 
staff of advisers. - 


The laboratory stage is passed, 
by several nationally known 
or and advertisers has 
made this experiment an estab- 
lished plan. 


We want you, Mr. Buyer, to 
walk in this plant, survey the 
complete mechanical equip- 
ee 
our shi ities, and 
pari ge belong to you 
and are acting under your in- 
structions. 


No_matter where you are 


PASS AASAS ASSN 








, entation will know the young Washington as one of themselves.- 
INustrated 


Atall 
bookstores 








Gift Books for Youthful Readers 





Washington the Young Leader 
s and girls fortunate enough to possess this stirring pres- 
$1.25 


The Golden Spider By Francis Lyride 


The author of many successful novels writes admirable stories 
Iikustrated. . $1. 


‘for boys a8 ‘well. 


Fighting Westward 
By Aline Havard 


A thrilling story for both girls 
and boys which follows the west- 
ward trail of the Covered Wagon. 
It will leave the young reader witha 
vivid impression of a 


a 


This is one of his best. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 

















ity to acquaint 
pe. cg com> tay Re pa 
cerning our plan. 








contains approximately the 
best humor America has 
grown in many years. ; 


The Burgess | 
Nonsense Book 


is fine for the emotional di- 
for the 
anda 


for the 
The Burgess 
Nonsense Book 
Se. 
Kea namely, w the text? 
—but alas, this problem is 























you tear it from your 
en’s hands, read it 
$1.75 


BON! & LIVERIGHT 
@1 West 48th Street, .¥. 


When 
child 
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“| Te Goon BooK$ 





By Esther Birdsall Darling 
eee ee 


The Peas. Publishing Co, Phils. 


~—errrer,_TT'TT'tT"T"T'TT"" 7" 





BALDY OF NOME. 


PERPO GUISE. 
Sn i th 





‘‘Here’s that treasure of a 


dictionary 
WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE” 








—complete defi 
Webster diacritical marks. 


An Ideal Holiday Gift 
The Thin-Paper Edition is s0 light, so handy, 80 well printed that 
it is a real pleasure to use it. It is just the thing for a lady’s 
writing desk, a gentleman’s table, or a tourist’s satchel. 


1256 Pages. 


Art Canvas, $5.00. Fabrikoid, $6.00. Leather, $7.50 


or your 
Free Specimen Pages if you name 


HF 


Guaranteed 

or write to the i 

The New York Times. 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 


Established in 1831. Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING— 
WOMRATH’S BOOK BARGAINS ¢ 


in List a: Se ck Gare 
pong cme ge at réduced prices. The fol- 





Our Holiday B: 





POE’S wonks, 1 # volumes. bound in gene- 
=} os, limp leather, tenther, ($20.00  -aseiewi 

beards Moding: large type. (383.00) $14.75 RARE AND URIQUE, HA Hipkia, & 
MASTERPIECES OF Rais AND numer. 48 colored plates. ($10.08) ..-..--- 

‘Thomas L. Masson, 6 volumes, CALLIFOLE DIARY, by Govern! Gin, ten 

= Hamilton, 2 ($10.00) ........ $3.75 

SOME anes 7 THAT matten, bs Lene 

Riddell, ($2.00 ‘ 
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e 
Is it likely that income . : Who are the 250,000 men ~ > 
taxes will be reduced in the ; : : Ste ‘who will really elect the 

- next Congress, and if so next President? s 
when would the reduction Do 3 k wes what: tie 

: > u kn 
go into effect? National Woman’s Party ~ ~ 
how proposes. as the 20th 

Amendment to the Con- 

stitution? Do you know 3 

what it would méan? oe 

What is being done by the a 

schools to make your chil- aa 

dren better and healthier fu- 


Is it "igen and is it 
desirable, to” nationalize 

the production-and distri- _ 
bution of coal? Would this 
prevent coal strikes? 


‘ 


How will the British elec- 
tions affect relations be- 




























tween England and France, , ture citizens? Is tuberculosis =< 
and how would a change in ‘ being really conquered by. a 
their relations affect us? Pos hygienic education? 
Will Congressmen and Senators, in the com- - What factions are in’ conflict in ‘both parties — Are foreign immigrants making America 
ing session, have the political “nerve” to in choosing the next Presidential nominee, unsafe- for real Americans? Should the 

: resist Yoting for a bonus; and if they pass a and what is now going on behind the scenes? present immigration laws be made even 

: Eh fee more strict? ‘ 

bonus bill, how will it affect the political ay * : : be 
situation—with particular reference to the How will world trade be affected if France Is a British-German alliance against France: 5 
Presidential elections? "seizes additional German territory? a near pessibility? a 


: . 2 


yf 


. Where does your information come from? | 
How reliable is it? 4 


Do you depend upon a few minutes’ daily skimming of newspaper a 
headlines to keep you up-to date on what the world is doing? Or do 
you repeat what you heard Jones or Smith say? Or do you get the 
essence of the news, say once a month, straight from headquarters, 


fascinatingly told, and interpreted clearly? = 
VERYBODY has laughed at the young And 80, from world politics to bird conservation, you z oes 
_woman who thought that Bonar Law was will find the World’s Work readet reliably informed, because : 


he reads once a month the magazine that gives the really a 


an act of the Legislature. valuable news of the world’s progress, impartially. edited, 





“What,” she asked, ‘“‘does this Bonar Law and splendidly illustrated. 
prohibit?” : The World’s Work editorial staff does-not consist of e 
She thought that Bonar Law Yet even she shared with you the desire to be swivel-chair desk observers. The editors actually visit 3 
“ : A the scenes where important events are happening. The ee. 
was-an Act of Congress. abreast of the times—to know what is going on World’s Work makes it a rule to select the one man who ~ we 
° g in the world. knows most about a subject to write the article covering weet 
: Nobody 'likes to be thought ignorant, or always * it—20 one else will do. The magazine is written largely om 


misidictuned shank sucht ancate.: Alauit every- = world leaders, the men whose activities actually create 
' ; the news. : 
body reads thé daily newspapers. Yet to get a * ; : en : 
really useful idea of only a few of the important -And the World’s Work interprets this news for you, in- \ 
f ES h . i stead of merely reviewing it. Every important field is cov- ‘ 
events Of a singe mont cs gr so much news- ered, including science, exploration and adventure, as well 
paper reading that few people have the time and as public thought and achievements. To add to its reputa- 

































energy needed. It is like sifting a barrel of chaff ei for — —— Bow tge ete bg he = a 
4 ginnin: ¢ publication o istic, full-page color tlius- Ps 
to get a thimbleful of wheat. ‘ trations Ps its feature articles. The World’s Work invest- - % 
: Ask the next. man or woman you meet who is ment service for readers was the first to be started by any zi 
thoroughly well informed ‘on current events, oo magazine. 
who can talk interestingly and confidently about a 
le the teaching of Evolution the big, significant movements goin on-—and it - The WORLD’S WORK on Approval! a. 
spoiling your children’s morals? is more than likely that you will find this person Send No Money a 
a reader of the World’s Work. . This is why~he is 3 
never at a loss for a\ worth-while comment, no one ore meee thas oe — m bee sap argc vo 
4 H 4 MH » With its tull color illustrations an arger number 
matter which direction the gece any takes. of big features, that we want no-money with your order. om 
If the talk turns to national politics, he can We Sepend entirely upon the magazine to “sell itself” to a 
tell you what is going on in’ the preliminary skir- » you, once you look over the first issue. 4 
mishes' of next year’s great Presidential battle. Just write your maine and addsescee wr eeinen. Silane 
He knows already who the leading contenders are, and send it in. Within a few days you will receive the cur- 
and what the issues are that will have to be cov- rent issue of the WORLD’S WORK. Read it thoroughly, 
ered. by the party platforms: Mark Sullivan, the - submit it to a critical test, and-then decide for yourself if it 


isn’t everything we claim for it—and more! ' 





World’s Work’s great political authority, keeps 
him constantly posted. : 
The World’s Work reader can also tell you how 


‘Mail the coupon now and we'll enter your subscription 
for one year at $4.00. It is understood that you will pay 
only 35¢ for the first issue if you gecide to cancel your sub- 


How is the K. K. K. the machinery of the great parties is really run scription within 10 days; otherwise remit the sum of $4.00 é 
going to affect you? He will show you what the real powers behind the for a full year’s subscription within 10 days. This oppor- £ 
ballot box are. All of the hidden operations of tunity may be withdrawn at Any time. You take no risk— 


“ - > in th , while vou are thinking of it. we 
“the machine” are now being ee re- cond im the. coupes a i esi ee ; 


vealed in an astonishing series of World’s Work 

articles. ; Doubleday, Page & Co. 
If the question of restricting foreign immigra-. Dept. T-12, Garden City, N. Y. iw 

tion is mentioned,. the World’s Work reader will = in 

tell you whether the American’ “melting pot” — 

really works or not. He will tell you what a “real ee ee ae ee 

American” actually is, and. what almost unre- Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. T-12, 








stricted immigration has already done to some ! Garden City, N.Y. y 
3" . important American institutions. Mr. Gino, Scan wi ae WORLD'S WORK on approval. | Please 1 
‘ - Lae 4 bacri; one a . 
Are foreign immigrants Speranza is now giving World’s Work readers the 1 sead me’a bill after you have = sailed the first tame and : 
making America unsafe _ astonishing results of a nation-wide study of the RK Fg Sg ge  E ‘cancel the romaine 
for real Americans? immigration question. | of my subscript! See 
! Meune: cps. fed bs «9 tyes dap Hevhdns |e see eea 
" ‘ ° 
] : 
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“His books have no counterpart in the 
entire range of English Literature.’ 


—Sir Hugh Clifford. 


Nothing thet Joseph Conrad ihimoeelf-tne written fe more filled with somseice then the emesing ' 
story of his own life. How a spirited Polish lad with a longing for the sea, rose to a pre-eminent 
place in the world’s literature is an incredible nanpaaive woven out of the slender threads of chance. 


told his story. When he was a little 
boy in Poland he once put his finger 
on a map and said: “ I shall go there!” 
He had pointed to the Congo, in deepest 
Africa. And years later he went to the 
Congo. He had a longing for-the sea, this 
sensitive lad, child of an inland race. He 


Gosrn Conrad ‘himself has 


made his way to Marseilles and shipped asa . 


cabin-boy on a sailing vessel. For twenty- 
five years thereafter the open sea was his 
home. . . . There is no space here to tell the 
amazing narrative of his life, except one 
extraordinary part of it. Until he was past 
twenty, he had never spoken a word of 
English. Nor did he write a story until he 
was over thirty. Yet today this former 
impressionable little Polish cabin-boy is 
acclaimed—-not merely by the public, but by 
other writers themselves—as the foremost 
living English. novelist. 

Read, in the- panel at the right, what 
other authors say about this great. master. 
These, as you can see, are men of distinction 
who weigh their words. And all over the 
world, tens of thousands of Conrad lovers 
echo their seemingly uncontrollable praise. 


‘*Here, Sarety, Is Gentus!’’ 


What magic is there in Conrad to account 
for this unexampled enthusiasm? If you 


have not read Conrad, it is impossible to tell ; 


you. His books, as one critic says, are quite 
indescribable. 

In his clear, free style, he is reminiscent of 
a great Frenchman like de Maupassant; in 


his insight into the tragic human emotions - 


he is as discerning as Dostoyevsky. . He is 
as subtle as Henry James in his artistry; yet 
the life he depicts—the life mostly of out- 
casts, wanderers, and adventurers in the 
farthest places of the earth—is as glamorous 


with Romance as anything’ Kipling ever 
wrote. And all over his works lies the 
brooding majesty of the ocean—or the 
mystic beauty of the isles of the South Sea! 


-It is an astonishing combination of gifts. 


No wonder Hugh Walpole burst out, after 
reading one of Conrad’s novels: “Here, 
surely, if ever, is genius!” 

No one ever reads only one book of Con- 
rad. Once they start, they get the “Conrad 
fever.” For no other living writer has there 
been such a spontaneous demand for a 
“subscription set.” Conrad’s publishers, 
accordingly, are now offering ten of his 
greatest novels—at a special low price—so 
that every Conrad lover may have them. 
This set includes: The Réscye; Youth; Chance; 
Victory; Typhoon; Lord Jim; ‘Almayer’ 8 Folly: 
The Ae Arrow of Gold; An Outcast of the Islands; 
The Shadow Line. 


This is the Only ‘Schecrigtion Set of 
_Conrad on the Market and it Con- 
tains the Author’s Own Prefaces 


We will gladly send this set to you for one 
week’s free examination. It is printed from 
De Luxe plates and bound in handsome 
deep sea blue T-pattern cloth.’ After you 
have read the estimates of Conrad by his 
fellow-craftsmen, given here, can you afford 
not to have on-your shelves the works of a 
man who can inspire en- 
thusiasm such as this? - 
Ask for your set now,’ 
while the special sale 
price is.in force: 

Doubleday, 

Page & Co. 


Dept. C-2312 
Garden City, N. Y. 










“All the majesty of illimitable oceans, all the charm-of. 
the mysterious southern seas, all the adventure and-dark 
passions of unknown lands and races—all these Conrad 
ES 3 as_no other ever has and no other ever can!” 
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John Galsworthy says: 
“Probably the only writing of the last 
twelve years that will enrich the Eng- 
lish language to any extent.” : ‘ 






























H. G. Wells says: 
“One of my claims to distinction is 


that I wrote the first long appreciation 
of Conrad’s works.” 


Gouverneur Morris says: 
“Those who haven’t read him are not 
well read. As for those who are en- 


in reading him for the first time 
ar envy them !” 


James Huneker says: 
‘Th nly d hi 
belongs tbe Ganeel ome y of 

ith, Hardy, and Henry James. 


Rex Beach says: 


“I consider sim the greatest li ‘ 
author in the English language.” ‘a 


Joseph Hergesheimer says: 


“In all his novels there is a harmony of 
tone absolutely orchestral in effect.” 


John Macy says: 


“Except Hardy, no living author has 
inspired athong fellow-craftsmen such 
unanimous and sincere enthusiasm.” 

—and erage additional words of 
praise simi o these could be added 
to fill this thea of The New York 
Times Book Review. : 























Free . | i | 
Examination Pee 
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_ charges prepaid, 
VA : the ten volumes of 
Joseph Conrad. I will 

/_. either return the set-with- 
VA, in -a week or send you $1.00 
as a first payment, and $2.00 a 
month for 9 months. 
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COMRADES IN DESPAIR 
One of the Hundred Neediest Cases 


This picture is given by Arthur William Brown as his contribution to the Hundred Neediest Cases 
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*THAT GOOD OLD 


WORD 


BOOZE 


Its Origin Goes Back Even to Old Egypt 


T is the unkindest cut of all. 
**Booze,"' says the antiquanan 
in his lecture, and the audience 
cocks its ear, ‘‘hbooze is not 4 
new word at all. This bit of 

slang goes back almost a hundred 
years.”’ 

And most soberly he relates that 
America a century back commemo- 
rated special events by imprinting 
the names of them on liquor bottles. 
The toper who took his with a chaser 
could ask, if he wished, for Erie 
Canal; at a later hour perhaps an- 
other association would make him 
ask for Jenny Lind. 

“One of the most popular bottles 
of all,"" the antiquarian continues 


' dDilandly, ‘‘was-made by E. Z. Booze 


of Philadelphia. It 
“Booze Log Cabin.’ 
rency of the word.”’ 
The audience buzzes. But in the 
shadows at the rear a ruddy figure 
wipes away a tear. Volstead is bad 


was stamped 
Hence the cur- 


_ enough, he seems to say; but this— 


Sla * * * almost a century! 

John Barleycorn has a right to_his 
tear. 

This antiquarian is not of the elect 
who find amusement and edification 
in reading—not consulting, but read- 
ing—the dictionary, or he would have 
put his Philadelphia bottle on the 
shelf. A small class they are, these 
readers, regarded by most folk as 
much like those who do not know 
enough to come in out of the rain. 
But dictionary readers also find 
-pleasures unknown to the general 
and the scornful. There are all sorts 
of revelations in the dictionary: it ts 
a live book filled with obscure work- 
ings of the human mind, customs 
quaint or gorgeous, historical anal- 
ogies, even romances hidden in the 
derivations which most of us skip. 
Words which show—but let us con- 
sider booze. 

The dictionaries contain riveus 
of booze; tributaries, branchlets, 
bayous, leading from the impene- 
trable heights of antiquity down to 
the expanse of sand where flows the 
sunken stream of America today. 
Men said booze, or words that are its 
cousins and aunts, when nectar was 
still drunk on Olympus, and in North 
Europe skulls were used for cocktail 
glasses. 

Booze, boose, bouze, spelled that 
way or with an ‘‘s’’; bowse—English 
has variant forms which have given 
way to the universal spelling, and 
the word may be found one way or 
another in Spenser, a poet’s poet, as 
well as in roystering Burns, in 
Browning and De Quincey and Her- 
rick, in Byron and Southey and Wal- 
pole, in a host of others who used it 
without apology. 

It'was a common word long before 
poets embroidered it in their lines. 
It appears half a dozen times in 
writings which date from 1300 or 
thereabout, and there ts a picture in 
the quotation from one manuscript: 


**Hail, ye holy monks; deep can yr 


house.”’ : 

When that was written the word 
already designated the drink and the 
act of drinking, and it had been 
made into an adjective, too. For 
some reason, however, it went into 
eclipse. The disapprohation with 
which it is regarded today dates from 
the time of its reintroduction in the 
sixteenth century. 

Though it was little used in the 
fifteenth century, the word lived 
pevertheless, and was current in the 
next century as a bit of thieves’ and 
beggars’ cant, living on much as old 
word-usages live today among the 





words, even if a timid lexicographer 
occasionally treats it with reserve. 
(One such is Weekley; note the 
name.) It is an ancient term, if no 
longer thonght entirely honorable. 
It hag aneestry. It belongs to a 
vlan that twists through many. 
tongues. There is buza in Russian. 
meaning millet beer. Welsh has 
bozi; in Egypt the Coptic has bouza, 
for intoxicating drink. Buza in Latin 
comes from huo, to fill. The Swiss 
say bausen, to take deep draughts. 
There is bausen in German, too, 
meaning to booze and also to swell 
out; bauschen for the latter is in 
the German of today. Another 
cousin is Swedish—pusta, to take 
breath. In middle English (from 
the thirteetith to fifteenth century, 
inclusive) bouse or boose was a reg- 
ulation word meaning to drink 
deeply. Skeat traces it through the 
Dutch back to Latin. In Old Dutch 
it was buysen, ‘‘to drink great 
draughts "; that word in turn came 
from buis. which is to say a tube or 
pipe, a word which’in time came to 
mean the tap of a barrel. It ts al- 
lied to bus, which is Dutch for a box 
or urn or even the barrel of a gun. 
Skeat says it was borrowed from the 
Latin, like the English word box: 
the Latin word is buxus, the box 
tree. The name of the timber came 
in time to be given t the case or 
chest made from vit. Then there 
was Old French, with buse, for con- 
duit. In modern Dutch, buize is a 
drinking vessel with two handles. 
The French boire, meaning simply to 
drink, was translated as booze as 
long ago as Cotgrave’s day: this, 
however, comes from the Latin bi- 
here, which gave to English the in- 
nocent word bib, as well as bibber. 
Bibben was good middie English as 
a verb, to drink. 

Booze, then. has roots aplenty in 
human speech. No E, Z. Booze from 
Philadelphia is needed to explain it. 
No such doubt attaches to it as to 
cocktail, which some trace to the 
Aztec xoc-ti and others to horse- 
men’s terms—the authorities simply 
give it up. Booze stands alone and 
has stood as we have it now since 
it began to be commonly written 
in its present spelling in the cight- 
eenth century. 

A sound word that means what it 
says: as such Carlyle used & in 
“Frederick the Great,” and Words- 
worth wrote in “The Tinker," 
“Right good ale he bowses."” Gay 
made his age laugh with Bowzybeus 
(say it_in four syllables, with apol- 
ogies to Mr. Volstead) in ““The Shep- 
herd’s Week,’’ and before him, when 
Shakespeare was.a London play- 
wright, Nashe, in 1592, wrote in 
“Pierce Penniless’’: “Who surmises, 
if there were no plays, they should 
have all the company that resort to 
them lye bowzing and beere-bathing 
in their houses every afternoon.” 


unlettered; schooled men once said ~ 


and wrote ax for ask, and Chaucer 
(some one has called him ‘boozy 
Chaucer") writes learn when he 
wuld say teach. In this way had 
booze fallen into bad company. It is 
a redolent, sturdy Faistaffian word, 
and because of that it came back 
when a rollicking age heard it used 
by cut-purses. From cant it ad- 
vanced to slang, from slang to col- 
loquialism. There, for the most 
part, it has remained; despite ample 
authority; there are few today who 
nse it boldly as a word that needs 
no by-your-leave. 

Itvu7z+ deserves none of the quota- 
tion marks hestowed on the doubtful 





“John Barleycorn has a right 
to his tear.” 


Nashe takes us only half way back 
to the first recorded usé in English. 

Books have been written on drink- 
ing customs and the dictionary is one 
of them. Turn tothe Ws. Wassail: 
it was originally two words, meaning 
“be whole.’ Where was a time, then. 
when men were not considered whole 
without their brew. The idea lives 
on in health, a toast. Here is tope:; 
it’s from a French word meaning to 
cover a stake in dice-playing. a way 
of saying “‘Shoot!’’ Men got to say 
it when they drank. It has relatives 
in ‘Spanish, Italian, Welsh; a neigh- 
bor, if not a cousin, is the English 
tapster. Or look up foozle; it comee 
from the German through Scotch to 
golf, anid it is twin brother to fusel 
oil. Or grog; it gives the very pic- 
ture of old Admiral Vernon fighting 
the eighteenth century Spaniards. 
He stands on the quarter deck in his 
grogram breeches and the seamen 
who call him Old Grog because of 
them pull a long face when he orders 
them to dilute their rum with water 
and take it neat no longer. 

The antiquarian who discovered 
the origin of booze in a Philadelphia 
bottle missed a good deal by not hav- 
ing the dictionary habit. “E. Z. 
Booze of Philadelphia’’; the very in- 
Itials have an antiquarian sound. 
What word will entice the antiquar- 
ians of New York in 2023? Hootch 
has no appeal, has no ancestry.- 
Tom and Je fe dead long ago 
And the Collin ys were never the 
same after the funeral. It-looks as 
if there would be little left after the 
first -hundred years (which, as is 
well known, are the longest). But 
stay. There is a word with which 
the dictionary minded can play and 
delve and splash and get something 
of this present circus age. It is 
goober, which, like booze, has been 
spelt with a WU. Goober: what ro- 
mance lies in its dim ecrigin! What 
visions of the West Indies, where 
the rum comes from; of Africa, of 
Southern plantations and Northern 
baseball stadiums, of Coney Island 
and smoking cars. Note it, anti- 
quarians: a century more, and 
through it you can reconstruct a 
whole period from which booze had 
legally vanished, 


- 
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CABBAGE QUITS 
HER MATE 


Or the Place of Corned Beef in History 


E inseparables have been 

separated., It is as if Darby 

and Joan were divorced, as if 

Abe and Mawruss had dis- 

solved partnership. The star 
of cabbage-shines brighter and higher 
than ever in the firmament, but 
corned beef has come upon hard 
times. America will have at best but 
small helping of this meat which in 
its day conquered the wilderness and 
held the frontier line. 

Once cabbage, limp and lowly, lay 
sheltered on the rugged breast of her 
companion, like King Cophetua’s 
beggar maid. Today cabbage. dia- 
demed with all three vitamins, is 
served in precious portions on the 
patterned plates of tea rooms, and 
no one gives a glance to the ragged 
fellew peering through the window, 
her erstwhile Siamese twin. In this 
drama there is more than the vagary 
of fashion. Here is a scene from the 
pageant of history, served on a plat- 
ter. ' 

Ils there no jazz in corned beef? 
Does its diminishment date from the 
time when America danced all night 
to ‘‘Too Much Mustard,’’ absorbing 
thus a disrelish of the meat to which 
mustard is a concomitant? The gues- 
tions must be asked in any discus- 
sion, however brief, on the place of 
corned beef in history. 

Such a discussion should embrace 
the entire country. The slump in 
corned beef is less apparent in New 
York than elsewhere; that is be- 
cause of local conditions. Bulk 
corned beef is marketed here weekly, 
fresh from the corning rooms. Navel 
corned beef, off the brisket, fresh 
cured and going mostly to restau- 
rants; whole bottom rounds, already 
cooked and pickled and handy for the 
delicatessen patrons. The consump- 
tion of these is, if anything, increas- 
ing. But corned beef as America 
has always thought of it is the sort 
that nowadays comes in cans, and 
it is this, competing with many 
labels, which is no longer sought. 
Where once a hundred cases were 
sold for household kitchens, now 
perhaps there is one, and most of 
the country knows nothing of the 
bulk pieces such as form corned 
beef’s thin red line in New York. 

Fashion alone will not account for 
such a decline, though fashion in 
foods is potent. America long cher- 
ished a prejudice against sausages 
and fresh pork; the glorious career 
of the tomato was checked for de- 
cades by a similar prejudice, held by 
some to have been due to nothing 
more than the tomato’s old name, 
‘love apple. 

It took thirty years to change the 
turkey from a delicacy to a staple 
in England, and the desuetude of 
corned beef in America has been ac- 
complished in a trifle of that length 
of time. If you accept the explana- 
tion of the packers, the question 





verges on the economic interpreta- 


ws 


“And in North Europe skulls wer. used for cocktail glasses.” 


pioneers. 





tion of history. ‘Corned willy,’ 
they say, and the words call up a ple 
ture of regiments and corps eating 
corned beef.in the course of duty, 
“Corned willy’’ from reveille to taps 
and enough left over to make a hash 
of dreams. The soldiers return and 
learn of the meatless sacrifices of the 
folks at home; they learn of how 
Uncle Joe refrained from corned beef 


all through the war so there would 


be enough for over there, for which 
the soldiers in gratitude say, ‘‘éf 
anybody ever shows me ‘corned willy’ 
again, just watch out!’’ 

This is sound as far as it goes, 
but corned beef survived an even 
greater unpopularity after the war of 
1898. So more of a reason than the 
ex-service man is needed. 

We have come to tne last pages 
of a tale which reaches back through 
the era of plainsmen to log cabins in 
the eighteenth century colonies. A 
tale that has dried beef for a pro- 
logue and pemmican for a footnote. 
A story of wars and expeditions and_ 
land clearing, leading to the hardy . 
squatters of Harlem and so to the 
kifchenette. Corned beef is a mif- 
ror (though now cracked), of Amer- 
ican. social conditions. 

It was not always a shirt-sleeve 
dish. There was a time when wo- 
men who had a station in life were 
nut above telling the butcher in per- 
son to put a piece in for them so it 
would be properly corned hy Mon- 
day. When women wore bustles they 
knew the virtues of a- xood plate 
piece. And long before their day 
Brillat-Savarin attested the virtues 
of this American dish. ‘Splendid,’ 
said that worid-famous epicure. 

In his time the Colonials laid their 
own beef down in salt or brine, and 
the can opener had not yet been in- 
vented. [t was a food that belonged 
to a stalwart age—simple and sus- 
taining, with its own claims to 
flavor; one easy to keep and easy to’ 
Prepare in simple surroundings. 
Corned beef itself has stood four- 
square to all the winds of time. It 
is the age that has changed. 

This cousin of bully beef has pio- 
ne¢r virtues which even a vegetarian 
can recognize. But there are no mare 
Such of the old frontier 
spirit as rises restlessly now is sub- 
limated by watching a wild west 
movie; the appetite is satisfied not 
with the meat itself but with a pic- 
ture of a cattle ranch chuck wagon. 

The mother of that earlier period 
cooked for a family of twelve, and 
there was a comfortable security in 
the store of corned beef, as in the 
barrels and sacks in the cellar. But 
her granddaughters cook in kitch- 
ens that would not have held their 
grandmothers’ Winter supply of pre- 
serves, and they have discovered 
that it is not worth while to cook a 
piece of corned beef for a kitchen- 
ette family; not theirs to labor for 
tenderness when, if they want it, 
there is a delicatessen around the 
corner with a chunk of corned -beef 
almost as big as grandma’s. 

But is not the fall of corned beef 
related to more intangible changes? 
There is a sober reality- about a 
plate of cold corned beef which ac- 
cords ill with a time in which the 
world tries to dance away its cares. 

The much-discussed spirit of un- 
rest has a touch of the spendthrift 
in it—and could be a spendthrift 
over corned ?~ At this cu> the 
battery of inferiority complexes anys 
down its barrage. Here is (or war) 
poor man’s food; who is so peor 
as to profess his station by eating it?’, 
As for the workingman, the high 
income of the war days, when work 
was steady, gave him new tastes. 

Ask, and you find no answer, for 
we have come upon an apprehensive 
generation, one so exercised over the 
problem of which fork to use that 
it dismisses the thought of corned 
beef before it turns to the first of 
the millionfold etiquette books. 

There would be one refuge’left if-- 
but this is the supreme touch of 
snobbery. The free-lunch -counter 


arms, now rides in a liveried limou- 
sine 


Drop a tear for the departed giory 
of corned beef. If any one laughs 
at you as sentimental, you can blame 
it on the-mustard. 
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WHO PAINTED THIS 
OLD WOMAN?: 


Why Dr. Van Dyke Thinks the Famous Picture 
Is Not a Rembrandt 


The world of art was stirred re- 
cently by a book written by Dr. Van 
Dyke of Rutgers, who contended 
that a great number of the paintings 
attributed to Rembrandt were not 
his, but had been done by other 
artists. In the following article Dr. 
Van Dyke discusses in detail the 
work by which Rembrandt is best 
known here, and shows the steps by 
which the critic arrived at his con- 
clusions. 


By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 


VERY visitor at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum knows the pic- 
ture of the “Old Woman 
Cutting Her Nails.” It is 
catalogued and labeled as a 

Rembrandt, and some critics have 
declared it Rembrandt in all his 
glory. As a result the visiting 
throng evinces curiosity or wonder 
or worship before it. To the majority 
the picture has become something of 
an idol and the suggestion that it 
has feet of clay is not welcome. In 
fact, I find myself so roundly 
abused for my opinion about this 
picture that I shall have to defend 
myself by dragging the picture once 
more into the limelight and telling 
some plain truths about it. 

In my book on ‘‘Rembrandt and 
His School’ I stated that the “Old 
Woman Cutting Her Nails” was 
painted by Nicolaes Maes, not Rem- 
brandt; and I intimated that it was 
not such a remarkable picture even 
for Maes. My note reads that the 
lights and shadows are forced and 
out of value, that the handling is 
hasty, heavy, ineffective, and that 
the drawing is not correct. I speak 
of the bad drawing of the left cheek, 
the false-valued nose, the cramped 
hands, the almost meaningless robe 
and the confusion of the figure and 
the chair. These defects are more or 
less. characteristic of pictures by 
Maes, but I thought them exagger- 
ated in the “Old Woman Cutting Her 
Nalis"’ because it was an early Maes, 
and because I was sure it had been 
repainted. The forced, out-of-value 
effect of the light and the common- 
place, insignificant handling of the 
surface pointed directly to some “re- 
storer.’’ 5 

Through fear that I might be in 


error or unjust about this picture, I 
have recently studied it anew. The 
latest study resulted merely in find- 
ing more defects. They are very ob- 
vious to me, but evidently there are 
others who do not see them or else 


consider them painters’ virtues. I ~ 


now propose. to point them out, so 
far as possible, in two photographic 
illustrations that appear herewith. 
The photographs have been recently 
taken by Maximilian’ Toch, Professor 
of Industrial Chemistry in Cooper 
Institute, and an expert not only in 
photography but in the chemistry of 
pictures. They have been taken 


through different screens with the 


idea of bringing out certain distinct 
features with each screen. Of course, 
a photograph does not bring out 
color, and it is only a crutch at best, 
but from it much of drawing, light 
and shade, and surface can be dem- 
onstrated. So far as it goes, I think 
the camera confirms my observation. 
At least I am willing to submit the 
photographs to the public gaze, pre- 
mising once more that the reproduc- 
tions will be s»mewhat blurred in 
process. 

‘The Photograph No. 1 gives the 
picture as it is normally seen. It 
shows the lights of the picture in 
sharp contrast with the darks. The 
contrast in the picture is forced—re- 
inforced as I shall presently suggest 
—and creates a spotlight effect. The 
shadows are blackish everywhere, 
and in the eye sockets they are so 
dark that the eyes themselves are 
not seen. The background, now 
black and flat, must have been 
opaque from the beginning, and the 
expedient of a white cloth on a table 
at the left was put forth to push 
the ground further back. The table 
is only to be guessed at and the 
chair appears tbo large—in fact, out 
of proportion. The arrangement of 
the figure, the chair and the table 
seems somewhat huddled. The fig- 
ure itself below the waistline is con- 
fused and not well understood. There 
is no feeling of form, and the leath- 
ery coat that falls in folds across the 
knees is merely a makeshift to cover 
up this defect. The drawing is vio- 
lent. The nose and brows protrude, 
the left cheekbone is swollen out of 
,all proper shape and the left side 


No. 1—*“Old 
Woman 
Cutting Her 
Nails.” 


Metropolitan 
Museum. 


the face is hopelessly contorted. The 
hands are no better. Notice (in Pho- 
tograph No. 2) the hand holding the 
clippers, how the knuckles are over- 
accented. The other hand is cramped, 
angular or clumey, as in the fore- 
finger, for example. 7 

Now, these features appear nor- 
mally in Nicolaes Maes (never in 
Rembrandt) in such early pictures 
as the ‘*“‘Card Players’’ in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London, done when 
he was pérhaps fresh from the Rem- 
brandt shop, or in the ‘Portrait of 
a Woman”’ in the Budapest Museum. 
In the Budapest picture (Photograph 
3) the blackness of the ground. the 
chair, the arrangement of the fig- 
ure, and the uncertainty about the 
lower part of the figure are repeat- 
ed. Also the drawing of the fore- 
head, the brows, the hollow eyes 
with their dark shadows, and par- 
ticularly the protuberant cheek- 
bones and the sunken cheeks. 

Compare the drawing of the cheek- 


bones closely, for this is a very pos- 


tive resemblance. The cheekbones 


Left— 
No. 2—The 
“Old Woman.” 


As the 
Detail Ie Shown 
ina 
Photo 
by 
Mazimilian 
Toch. 


of the ‘Olid Woman Cutting Her 
Nails’’ are more exaggerated (1 shall 
presently explain the exaggeration), 
but the manner of their drawing 
and lighting is the same in both 
pictures. Just so with the hands 
Those of the “‘Old Woman Cutting 


; Her Nails’’ are higher in their light 


and less sharp in their edges than 
those in the Budapest portrait, 
but again the general drawing is the 
same, markedly in the lumpiness of | 
the knuckles, the clench of the! 
hand, the turn of the fingers. Even 
the fur of the coat is the same in 
both pictures, only that that of the 
“Old Woman Cutting Her Nails’’ is 
faise in light and ruined in texture, 
and that in the Budapest portrait 
is blackened by the dark underbas- 
ing working through from beneath. 

I now explain the exaggeration of 
light and dark, of drawing, of texture 
in the “Old Woman Cutting Her 
Nails" by saying that the picture 
has been clumsily repainted. The re- 
painting was probably done many 
years ago. I have no doubt that aj 


surface of Nicolaes Maes similar to 
that in the Budapest portrait lies 
under the repainting of the Metro- 
politan canvas. It has been sug- 
gested to me that this repainting, 
this reinforcing of the high lights, 
this blurring of the edges and muf- 
fling of the texture, was done to 
produce a Rembrandtesque effect 
and that there was a commercial 
motive behind it. But I know noth- 
ing about the motives that actuated 
the repainting. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the picture was re- 
painted, like many another picture, 
merely because it had cracked and 
scaled and had to be restored or left 
to ruin. The canvas has been 


patched or broken across (between . 


the arms of the chair and the 
hands), and probably that break and 
its repair led to the repainting of the 
surface. 

The restorer no doubt thought he 
could improve the picture by keying 
up the lights and letting the blacks 
go black, for it is chiefly upon the 


( Continued on Page 15) 
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A CATHEDRAL WROUGHT IN A STABLE 


The Great Task of Transforming a Theatre Into the Scene of “The Miracle” 


By H. 1. BROCK 


HEY. wrought it and laid it ina 

stable—a vast, dim place with 

many mangers and stalls and 

pens for cattle. Lofty piers 

and springing Gothic arches, 
muny-mullioned Gothic window heads 
and grills, carved and nail-studded 
great doors, canopies,sbases, capitals; 
high-hung ceiling 
disjunct and piled at 
random. Prone and enormous, they 
cluttered up the trodden ground 
where the droves of beasts from the 
West had bed and fodder on their 
wuy to the sacrifice. 

All the dumb beasts were gone anu 
all that rude and spacious and odor- 
Ous place was the cradle of a cathe- 
deal disassembied—resolved into its 
elements. A bare brick barn it was, 
like a prison, sprawled across a city 
block over where the sordid fringes 
of the town touch the river and the 
railway yards along the Hudson. 
Abandoned and condemned, it yet 
furnished space. There is none too 
much room in the close-packed city 
to spread ofit a cathedral on the 


were there. 


~ floor like a child's building blocRs 


while it waits to be set up. Even 
though the setting up is done by a 


- mechanic magic which makes noth- 


ing of swinging into space fifty-foot 
columns Weighing a ton or more and 
capping them overnight with a 
twenty-foot vaulting. 

Twenty huge columns like that lay 
in that stable, and they and all the 
rest of this semblance of carved 
stone and wrought iron are no more 
than theatrical make-believe to‘line 
the gilded inside of a modern play- 
house with the right mood of the 
Middle Ages. Here, in short, is the 
substantial magic that is to trans- 
form the Century Theatre into a 
Gothic cathedral for the spectacle 
and the pageant which Max Rein- 
bardt calls “The Miracle’’ and Mor- 
rix Gest would wish to have more 


_ miraculous even than when Europe 


saw it—Berlin in its Circus or Lon- 
don in its Olympia. 

“The Miracie’’ is a thing of dreams 
—the phantasmagoria of the longings 
of a veiled young girl in a nunnery. 
But the cathedral of “The Miracle,” 
which around Christmas time is to 
tuke bodily possession of the big 
New York playhouse beside Central 
Park, is a very material matter. 
Thee fifty-foot ton-weight columns, 


pels. 


cataract of lustres. 





The Century Theatre as th 


“ 
° 


twenty of them in two semicircular , 


rangs, will stand upon the stage and, , 


with their groined arches rising an- | 
other twenty feet, transform the 
space within the proscenium arch 
into a cathedral choir. The high al- 
tar, towering thirty feet, will be set 
in the midst, and the dim religious 
light of eleven near forty-foot-high 
stained glass windows will splash 
upon it their pools of deep blue and 
ruby red shot with green and yellow 
from the bright garments of the 
painted saints. Between the col- 
umns will stand the grilled gate;:, 
and beyond and around them all 
about the stage, nine groups of 
lesser columns will rise fifty feet. 
More stained glass windows set in 
among these. columns and lighted 
from behind like the others will give 
the effect of the chapels about the 
ambulatory. 

As the stage becomes the choir the 
red and gilt auditorium will be trans- 
formed into the nave of the cathe- 
dral. On either side, where the 
pompous stage boxes now are, 
masking them and reaching to the 
reof, will rise Gothic doors sur- 
mounted by panels and mullions and 
a great rose window. Where the big 
gilt columns now stand framing the 
stage on one side will bé a stair tur- 
ret with a winding flight of eighty 
steps and little windows, past which, 
for the spectacle, a verger will climb 
With his lantern slowly to ring the 
On the other side will stand 
the carven high pulpit with its 
winding stairs. 

Gothic arches will hide the upper 
part of the auditorium walls, and 
where the gilt dome now canopies 
the house will hang a groined Gothic 
ceiling, seeming to spring from the 
side walls and from forty-six pen- 
dants. In prosaic fact this ceiling 
consumes 15,000 square feet of wire 
mesh. It will be suspended by 3,000 
feet of steel cable from the top of 
the dome. where ordinarily hangs the 
two-ton French chandelier with its 
That worldly 
thing will give place to suitably 
grim Gothic chandeliers of mi 
wrought iron. And the whole ceil- 
ing will weigh less than the one 
chandelier it replaces. = 

The stage, which is the floor of 
the choir, will be brought forward 
many feet into the present audi- 
torium and be joined to it with steps. 
At the ends of the rows of orchestra 





: eight 
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Drawing by Norman-Bel Geddes. 


chairs will be set Gothic pew ends— 
ninety-four of them by official 
count—and the aisles and the seats 
will be covered over to give the ef- 
feet of stone flags and austere 
benches. 

All this is necessary because the 
action of “The Miracle” is not con- 
fined to choir or stage. The en- 
trances and exits are made from the 
front: through the audience, which is 
thus itself a part of the spectacle. 
They tell you that for this trans- 
formation thousands of yards of 
duck and asbestos covering will be 
used. 

There is no curtain—can Le none— 
since the stage and the auditorium 
are to be one, and each is a part of 
the pageant. Yet that pageant 
boasts nine separate scenes and 
interludes. And there is a 
time when the cethedral must be 
changed into the semblance of a for- 
est in thirty seconds’ tine of black 
darkness. Even th@ugh, oviginally 
Gothic cathedrals are reputed to rep- 
resent the artist's vision of a 


forest painfully through long years | 


wrought into stone, it is none the 
less a mighty, job to reverse in half 
a minute the process of the cen- 
turies. 

Yet the job is all arranged for. 
The eleven lofty wings that close the 
spaces between the columis, with 
their grills and windows reaching up 
sixty feet, will in. that brief space 
of time be shot out of sight into the 
clearway aloft. The high aitar will 
be rent in twain by motor power and 
its two halves set edgewise against 
a leafy silhouette which will swing 
into place behind it. So that when 
the lights come on again—held low 
across the scene—the massed col- 
umns will loom as tall tree trunks 
and lose’ themselves in the sem- 
blance of arching branches in the 
dark vaulted spaces above. 

The mechanic magic that accom- 
plishes ail this is concrete in two 
seventy-five-foot shafts, driven by 
electric motors of fifty horsepower. 


; The motors are harnessed with 26,- 


000 feet of steel cable to the mova- 
ble scenery—24,000 pounds of it— 
and they will send this weight aloft 
at the gate of eighty -fect in eighty 
seconds. They get no more help 
than comes from 30,000 ‘pounds of 
cast iron counterweights—like win- 
dow-sash weights .on a_ brobding- 
nagian scale. Three mechanicians in 





e Cathedral It Will Be. 


a gridiron above the stage can oper- 
ate the whole contrivance. 

It cost the labor of twenty car- 
penters for a month to build merely 
the high altar, and something like 
a million feet of lumber was con- 
sumed in the columns and doors and 
panels and arches. The mullions of 
the choir windows and the two great 
rose windows are made—as a basis 
for painting in the similitude of old 
stone—of the laminated woodstuff 


that used to give lightness to the! 


wings and fuselages of war-time air- 
planes. The painted windows re- 
quire 10.000 square feet or so of can- 
vas, and the cyclorama which closes 
the stage at the back and sides uses 
up 14,000 feet of black felt. 
But enough of these figures. 
serve to show how substantial Is the 


magic which Gest has invoked mere- | 
Miracle’ | 


ly to house Reinhardt’s 
and give it power of physical move- 
ment. So much of solid carpentry 


and of machinery is devoted to the! 


task of making sure—-if sureness can 
be found that way—that the mystic 
mvod of the spectacle will not be lost. 
So that the dream ‘of the little nun 


who ts to be embodied in seventeen- | 


year-old Rosamund Pinchot may not 


be jangied out of tune by intrusions | 


of modern architecture, even of the 
best New Theatre brand. So that 
the miracle-working Virgin (repre- 
sented -by Lady Diana Manners and 
Maria Carmi alternately) may seem, 


$till the proper miracle-working mo- 


ment, like only one of many painted 
images under carven canopies of 
stone. So that the dream knight on 
his white steed may ride into sight 
in his dream forest where but a mo- 
ment hefore stood the high altar, 
with its tall candles. 

Other stage devices there are for 
the scenes of the dream—the han- 
quet, the wedding, the inquisition, 


with its block and headsman, and all | 


that. A glass floor 1) feet square 
is set in the forestage, and about 
it are pipes for smoke effects, vam- 
pire traps to spring from suddenly 
and grave traps to sink into. But 
these are only familiar theatrical de- 
Vices elaborated. 

What is extraordinary is the cathe- 
dral within the Century, which Nor- 
man-Bel Geddes has planned in such 
minute detail—from the carved pul- 
pit to the painted saints in twoscore 
or so stained-glass windows simutat- 
ed on canvas. What is not less ex- 


They | 


, traordinary is the actual building of 
that cathedral by P. J. Carey in two 
carpenter shops away out toward the 

| North River. One of the shops oc- 

jcupies the inttrior of a four-square 

‘puritanical old church. Resigned to 

; the secular uses of the craft to which 

| belonged the founder of all Christian 

| Churches, it seems as strangely fur- 
nished as the other carpenter shop, 

a rude and’ common everyday loft, 

! where stands the pulpit: in the mak- 

ing and the holy-water font, with 

the pieces of the high altar leaning 
tirrelevantly about. 

it subtracts nothing from the won- 
der of the undertaking—or the irony 
of it, if you will—-to see Robert Berg- 
man, theatrical scene painter, trans- 
figuring those forty-foot-high canvas 
; panels —a long brick wall full of 
them, running up three stories—to 
see mere color turning the white 
‘cloth into stained glass, saint by 
saint. 

Medieval assymmetry must be: pre- 
served throughout all the 200 truck- 
| loads of solid make-believe which is 
i to be moved into the Century Thea- 
tre. Experts in the show-moving 
business will tell you glibly that this 
means forty carloads, that a three- 
truck show is more than average well 
| furnished, that a three-car show is 
;a very big one indeed. By such 
jcrude but conclusive quantitative 
i test this is the very biggest show 
| ever—uniess you challenge compari- 
‘son with the circus of the tented 
field. The circus was, for that mat- 
ter, Reinhardt’s original ideal of a 
place to put “The Miracle.” 

Inevitably here we are entrapped 
in figures again. “The Miracle’’ as 
a show—whatever its scale of manu- 
facture—will have to stand or fall 
like any other show offered to a pub- 
j lic which wants what it wants—if it 
wants it. But the unforgetable sight 
—which those must miss who will see 
the cathedral of ‘“The Miracle” as it 
is to be—is that spectacle of its parts 
piled up and strewn about in that 
enormous stable, mingled, under the 
cold light of distant barred and 
dusty windows, with the abandoned 
stalls and managers of the beasts on 
their way to the slaughter. There 
might come modern wise men and 
marvel on the strange uses of a civ- 
itization that knows so little how to 
use its own miraculous power that it 
spends it upon such disproportionsie 
playthings. 
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SIX HUNDRED 
SINCE MARCO 


YEARS 
POLO 


The Anniversary of the Explorer Who Retailed 
Marvels That Passed Beliet 


ET down the name of Marco 
Polo first on the list of anni- 
versaries for 1924. It is 600 
years since the old Venetian 


century Spain with a stack of Bibles. ' 
tells more whopping lies with greater | 
gusto. In Marco Polo's time men be- | 
lieved his accounts of the legendary | 
:Prester John and they doubted his: 
who had wandered to the rim facts; time has changed the world’s; 

of the earth summoned kin and pfiest | 


| judgment on what is his myth andj 
and made the will which, among: i 


‘what his truth. 
other bequests, gave freedom and @:. There are hints of earlier Euro- 
hundred lire to Peter the Tartar, his peans in Asia, but, to follow the 
servant. Although we do not know ‘summing up of his authoritative | 
the date of his death, the following English editor, the late Sir Henry} 
year was not far advanced before old | Yule, Marco Polo was the first to| 
Marco was spoken of as being with | trace a route across the whole longi- | 
his fathers. ‘tude of Asia, naming and re ag | 

| kingdom after kingdom which he had! 
‘cee ke eed nation — ao. seen with his own eyes, ‘‘the deserts | 
“ < of Persia, the flowering plateaus and | 


was still time, the marvels beyond | wid gorges of Badakhshan, the jade- | 
belief which he had dictated tn his | bearing rivers of Khotan, the Mon- | 


book; how he had seen black stones) golia steppes, cradle of the power 
that burned, how he had traveled | that had so lately threatened to swal- 
past the land of Gog and Magog and|low up Christendom; the new and | 


_then north and east. 


The Fabulous Roc, a Persian Drawing From Lane’s Arabian Nights. 


in an island far distant from that hadj brilliant court at Cumbaluc.” He) 
been told of a bird, the roc, so great | was the first traveler to reveal China | 
it bore off elephants like an eagle /in ail its wealth and vastness and to| 
with a rabbit; and of the splendor of | tell us of the nations on its borders | 
Kublai Khan as well—in telling of! and beyond, Tibet. Burma, Laos, 
the Great Khan’s wealth Marco wore | Siam, Cipango, which we call Japan; | 
the word millions so threadbare that the Indian archipelago, Siberia and | 


and in the Sea of India another 
legend tells of ‘12,700 islands in this 
sea’’; these archipelagos drew Co- 
lumbus. There are Java the Greater 
and Java the Less: Ceylon—Seilan— 
with the tomb of Adam; there are 
male and female islands. And in his 
book Marco -tells of having gone so 
far north the Vole. Star slipped 
southward, and so far south he lost 
sight of it entirely, while another 
man wrote that Marco had told him 
of seeing, in the country of the 
Zinghi, a star as big as a sack; a 
picture of it suggests the Magellenic 
cloud. 

Marco Polo was only 17 when he 
set out for the East, at whose limits 
lay a bog eternally dark. He knew 
already. however, something of what 
lay between, for he went with his 
father, Nicolo. and his uncle, Maf- 
feo, and they had been already to 
the court of the Grand Khan. Those 
two wrote no books. 

They were of a family accounted 
rich when commerce had already 
given Venice a gauge of wealth. 
Marco was a ‘child of 5 or 6 when 
his father and Maffeo, seeking new 


chances for trade, went to Constan-; 


tinople in 1260, thence to Bokhara, | 
and ventured east with envoys of! 
the Khan. They were the first 
Latins the great ruler had ever seen. 

In 1269 these elder two arrived 
again at Acre with a passport of gold; 
and a letter from the Great Khan to! 
Pope Clement IV., asking that he 
send a hundred clerics; the Khan} 
had said that if the Christian dis- 
putants won he would receive bap- 
tism, but his object in reality was to; 
Promote trade. Clement was dead, | 
however. The brothers Polo waited | 
through a two-year papa! interreg- | 
num, then set out again with young} 
Marco and two friars, who turned | 
back before long. } 

The route of this trip dips south, | 
The Venetian | 
lad saw the Bagdad of Haroun-al- | 
Raschid and passed great Ararat, | 
atop which (he wrote) Noah's ark | 
still rested. In the news he wrote, | 
as in the news today, there is the | 
name Mosul: “On the confines to- 
ward Georgiana there is a fountain | 
from which oil springs in great 
abundance, insomuch that a hundred | 
shiploads might be taken from it at | 
one time; this oil is not good to use) 
with food, but it is good to burn, and! 
is also used to anoint camels that | 


Marco Polo. From a Portrait in Rome-——Dated About 


told you about the Lesser Hermenia, 
we shall next tell you about Turco- 
mania."" He plods along, reporting 
what he sees and hears. “Even the 
oddest eccentricities of outlandish 
tribes scarcely seem to disturb his 
gravity,’ says Yule. A line or two 
does for Yarcan, a rich land, where 
the inhabitants have swollen legs 
and crops at their throats: “As there 
is nothing else worth telling we may 
pass on."" In all the book there is 
but one joke: Marco smiles a little 
when he tells how the Kahn pos- 
sesses the true philosopher's stone, 
for he makes money at will on paper 
made from the bark of .a tree. The 
world today smiles with him on the 
wrong side of the face. 

Of bandits, enemies, floods and 
avalanches and lions in the path he 
says little and that little is matter 
of fact. Yet lions there were, and 


| worse dangers besides, but always 


more wonders, too. 

In the middle of Asia he comes 
across Nestorian Christians and in 
Badashan there is the very race of 
horses that bred Alexander’s Bu- 
cephalus—or just wus, for the King’s 
uncle, holding them, refused one to 
the King and was slain and the 
uncle’s widow killed all the horses 
for spite. That was but a few years 


to this day the site of his house in 


the Arctic Ocean. Zanzibar and! 


Venice is called, after his nickname, ; Madagascar. | 


the Court of the Miltoni. 


But Marco did not retraet; he had | 


seen these things, or heard of them 
(and when it was hearsay he said so) 
at the end of roads which were years 
long. He had wandered in rags to 
the edge of the Land of Darkness 
which lies to the north; he had cut 
across wildernesses of Asia where 
white men were not ft come again 
for centuries—some not even yet; he 
had explored that part of the world 
to which only today an expedition ts 


In the map of 1339 Asia is a blank. | 
In another chart, made in 1375, 
when Ser Marco's book had gained 
circulation, Asia is revealed with 
some likeness to its modern appear- 
ance. Students of the matter trace 
the data all to Marco. 

Maps were strange affairs in those 
days. Men did not speak by the 
points of the compass; they said not 
northeast, but grec: mestre for 
northwest, ponent for west. Off the 
coast of China is a line of lettering: 





have mange; people come from a_ before the Venetians arrived. Then, 
vast distance to fetch it.’’ jalso in distant Badashan, there are 

Up to the midriff of Asia they the great ladies who array them- 
went, and then east, hearing on the | selves in pantaloons made of sixty to 
way the story of the Caliph and the | a hundred ells of stuff--a hundred 
one-eyed cobbler, ‘whose prayer! yards or so; “this they do to make 
caused a mountain to move (the/| themselves look large in the hips, for 
thirteenth century swallowed that! the men of those parts think that to 


whole), and the story of the or! 
Man of the Mountain, whose name: 
was Aloadin and who had been killed 
as recently as 1255. He was a hill 
King whose successors still live. 
Marco’s book takes up the coun- 
tries one by one; chapter after chap- 


be a great beauty in a woman."’ 
More months, and Kashmir lay to 
the south of these three creeping 
specks on the expanse of Asia. High 
altitudes, now: the plain of Pamier, 
“*so lofty and cold you do not see 
any birds flying. and } must notice 


1600. . 


fire does not burn so brightly nor 
give out so much heat as usual.” 


big it would need a year to ride from — = 
end to end the long way. This is the ~ 


Desert ef Gobi. that little oval on | 
our school maps. Here spirits lure ~ 
the straggler with voices, as on other 
deserts; yet there are wells: twenty-— 
eight helped them across in a month, | 
and then they came to Tangut; 
where were more Nestorians. 

In the mountains of Sukchur was 
thubarb: even today it is exported. 
Marco returned to that locality later 
with Maffeo on a mission for the | 
Khan. There ‘'a man may take = 
thirty wives, more or less, if he can 
but afford to do so.” a 

In the land of the Tartars he | 
heard of Prester John, pet fable of a 
fabulous age. In the twelfth century 
Europe had read a letter sent to the 
Pope and the Kings by this dajinn- 
like figure on the eastern horizon, 
Marco Polo tells of his death at the 
hands of Genghis Kahn in the year 
1200. The Tartar upstart demanded 
tribute and a wife. ‘‘What impu- 
dence is this?’’ said the Prester, and ~) 
the armies camped on the plain of © 
Tanduc; “so great was the multitude ~~ 
it was impossible to ber them.” — 
They rested twenty miles apart two 
days. while in Genghis’s camp Chris-. © 
tian astrologers outdid Saracens and — 
with rods that jumped forecast the ~ 
defeat of Prester John. They fought —~ 
and the prophecy was. fulfilled.  ~ 
Marco Polo sets it all down as he — 
heard it. 3 oa 
behind him he had left Sa- = 
marcand, ruled by Gaidou, nephew ~ 
and enemy of the Great Khan: there 
he saw a Christian church where a — 
column once remained supported by ~ 
air when the Saracens removed the ~ 
pedestal of stone. 





Far 


But Marco had | 








now come to the land of the Great — 
“1,448 islands producing aromatics," Kahn himself, and the Emperor sent © 
emissaries forty days into the wilds 
: to welcome his old friends, Nicolo. 
. TS ; Tin Mee : Pe ae me and Maffeo. zs i 
> ag Pow % r Bains Genghis was dead long before; the — 

hi 


OY 
d Ks mail! “In 
i 


being sent to hunt, among other 
things, the forked-tail monkey. He 
had sailed new seas, and what he 
wrote about them Columbus anno- 
tated in his own hand and used as 
data in 1492. 

‘“The Book of Ser Marco Polo" is 
a primer of geography. Its best 
friends have called it a book of 


ter ends like the first: “Having now | aiso that because of thix great cold 








A 
a 


U 4 Ses : * ruler now was Kubla Khan. 
On ib ae Bay , Fa : ae Xanadu did Kubla Khan a stately 
itt “a TAY © g . ae . ‘2 i 2, 

NA ee ee eal é y ke Seca gn oe 


mails ——Al pleasure-dome decree”: Coleridge’s ~ 


puzzles, and today it looks like a book 
for little children; a country de- 
scribed in a scant paragraph, a quar- 
ter of a page, to which the modern 
editor adds five pages of footnotes in 
small type. But Marco, and the col- 
laborator who took down his words 
in bad French, aimed high: in the 
first of the manuscripts, as in the 
seventy-five printed editions which 
have followed, the foreword opens: 
“Great princes, emperors and kings, 
dukes and marquises, counts, 
knights and burgesses! And people 
of all who desite to get 
knowledge of the various races of 
mankind and of the diversities of the 
sundry regions of the world, take this- 
book and cause it to be read to you. 
For ye shall find therein all kinds of 
wonderful things.” 

He was no mere Munchausen. He 
was a man of action with a turn for 
scientific observation, and if he kept 
his ear open for amazing tales it 
was the manner of his day. George 
Borrow, wandering in nineteenth 


go> a i 
Py : a 
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lines are literal in Marco Polo, and ~ 
when he arrived the pleasure-dome ~ 
was but lately built. Chandu, the 


tal of the Mongol who conquered — 
China and whom Europe looked oh 
as @ savage and a menace: 


place a very fine marble palace, the 
rooms of which are all gilt and 


-_painted with figures of men 


beasts and birds and with a variety 
of trees and flowers, all executed 
with such exquisite art that you re- 
gard them with delight: and astonish- 
ment. Round this palace a wall 
built, enclosing a compass of sixteen © 
miles,.and inside the park there are — 
fountains and rivers and brooks and 
beautiful meadows, with all. kinds 

wild animals (excluding such as are 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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| GROPING THROUGH THE MAZE OF OUR LAWS 


Simple Hints for the Newcomer From Across the Water Who Would suet Jail 


By CYNICUS 


ERHAPS one may warn the 

alien who arrives on these 

shores against drawing ex- 

treme conclusions from the 

Statue of Liberty which greets 
our visitors with a gesture so hos- 
~pitable. While ours is a land of the 
free—indeed, as our candy reminds 
us, a sweet land of liberty—we still 
have laws, some of which are en- 
forced, and ignorance of the law is 
no defense for a criminal. As it 
is better to be wise before the event 
than to be in jail for it-afterward, 
the immigrant, on reaching Quaran- 
tine, should lose no time in learning 
his legal A BC. To assist him in 
this task, one may offer a few sim- 
ple hints. 

By engaging a room at @ hotel, 

, the alien will have access to a Bible 

which he will find in his bedroom. 
Hence doubtless the mistaken im- 
, Pression that anybody domiciled in 
‘the. United States will be arrested 
by the police unless he keeps the 
Ten Commandments. It is quite 
true that, in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, a good deal of attention 
was devoted to these Command- 
ments which were, in fact, included 
in the Episcopal Prayer Book. But 
since then, we have had a revolu- 
tion, and even Episcopalians are 
endeavoring to reduce to a minimum 
the verbiage of the Decalogue. 

The alien may thus have his photo- 
graph taken, or better still the pho- 
tograph of his daughter, and pub- 
lished in the Sunday Supplements 
as ‘‘a graven image,"* without any 
danger of indictment. He is also at 
liberty, if he wishes, to covet his 
neighbor's ass or even his automo- 
bile, nor need he of necessity honor 
his father and mother or keep holy 
the Sabbath Day. He can do these 
things if he wants—there is no law 
to the contrary—but they are now 
éntirely a matter of taste. Even in 
the case of homicide—thou shalt not 
kill—things are left to a man’s own 
discretion, while a woman, who may 
have no discretion, can slay any one 
she likes or dislikes, provided that, 
at the inquest, her hat is one which, 
in the opinion of her counsel, the 
jury would be justified in acquitting. 

The Seventh Commandment is not 
now quoted in polite society, but it 
has been exquisitely elaborated into 
seven times seven divorce laws which 
the immigrant will do well to commit 
to memory before he leaves Ellis 
Island. ‘The fact is that, in the dis- 
posal of the Decalogue as of our 
other dogmas, we owe much to the 
patient studies of our higher critics, 
who have made mincemeat of mere 
Moses, with his crude ethical stand- 

. thou shalt not 

Principles like that must be 

judged in the light of the primitive 
era when Moses lived. 

If, however, the Ten Command- 
ments are c ‘ed lete by a 
liberal theology, the alien must not 
suppose that the fact implies any 
disrespect for the law as such. A 
hundred years ago our leading occu- 
pation was the making of laws, nor 
has any country ever made so many. 
Even today, when we make movies, 
legislation ranks as a good second 
among our national industries. Our 
laws are not ten but what the hymn- 
book calls, ‘‘ten thousand times ten 
thousand,’’ and the intelligent alien, 
who is so accomplished a linguist in 
Eastern Europe, may find his legal 
A BC rather a Chinese alphabet. 
This-is because laws are made not 
only by Congress but by forty-eight 
State Legislatures and many hun- 
dreds of counties and cities through- 
out the Union. There are, too, num- 
bers of private citizens who are a 
law unto themselves, and, amid our 
abundance of laws—an abundance 
enjoyed by no other nation—we are 
sometimes ungrateful. We do not 
count these many blessings as we 
ought. 

According to the National Budget 
Committee the number of our laws 
is now 2,000,000. The alien must 
understand clearly that he must-keep 
these laws, not one at a time but all 
at once, much as a juggler plays at 
vaudeville with balls and hoops. It 
is true that some of our laws say one 
thing while others inadvertently say 
the opposite, but if the immigrant 
uses all his faculties he can keep one 
law with his right hand and its con- 
trary with his left hand, the only 
precaution to be observed being that 
nm such an event the right hand 











shall not know what the left hand 
doeth. Let him watch a policeman 
on point duty regulate traffic and 
he will get the idea. In a city like 
New York a pojiceman enforces and 
himself obeys about 15,000 regula- 
tions. Sometimes ore is surprised 
that these men so seldom forget their 
duties. The fact is that the police 
are often Irigh and that the Irish 
have long memories. 

Every year about 200,000 measures 
—Federal, State and municipal—are 
added to our rapidly developing legal 
system. In Norfolk, Va., to give a 
.simple instance, if the immigrant 
should happen to land there, he will 
find 165 rules for crossing the street. 
Possibly, as a recent arrival, he may 
be unaware of these rules, in which 
case the chances are 165 to 1 that 
by the time he has crossed the street 
he will be a criminal. The peniten- 


tiary at Norfolk, Va., when 1 was 
there, appeared to be a rare exam- 
ple of early penal architecture. Its 
exterior elevation was much admired 
by connoisseurs. And there was, in 
addition, the interior. 

The volume- of new legislation 
would be larger if Congress did not 
so frequently fail in its duty. To 
the late Congress more than 15,000 
bills were submitted—all of them 
printed, with the debates upon them, 
at the public expense. Yet of those 
15,000 bills, only 500 were passed 
into law. It is this kind of thing 
that breaks the heart of the litigious 
Profession. In the Legislatures of 
the forty-eight States, ‘however, 
there is a’commendable zeal for laws. 
Every year about 10,000 of these 
laws are placed upon the statute 
book, all of them new and many of 
them original. It is thus unfortunate 
that there should be at Washington 

a tribunal called the Supreme mgr o4 
which institution is, historically, the 
successor of the Court of Star Cham- 
ber in London,.so much admired by 








the Pilgrim Fathers. The aim of the 
Supreme Court is, too often, not to 
strengthen our laws, say from Kan- 
sas, but to destroy them. 

The Supreme Court is consecrated 
to legicide, and as long as this relic 
of Stuart tyranny encumbers the 
horizon of our liberties the alien 
must be careful not to assume that 
any particular law is legal. In fact. 
the alien should take our 2,000,000 
laws, one by one, and ask himself, 
first, whether each has been declared 
legal by the Supreme Court. If there 
has been no decision on that law 
the alien must, secondly, consider 
whether it is likely to be declared 
legal if challenged. In difficult 
cases the best plan is to drop a 
friendly note to the Chief Justice 
(the Hon. W. H. Taft), who is very 
courteous to corresponeents and may 
be invited to give a hint as to 


On Reaching Quarantine. 


whether 


hei. 


the said law. requires 
or disobedi e. Not that 
the alien of an inquiring turn of 
mind should suppose that in a mat- 
ter of this kind Chief Justice Taft 
knows himself exactly what is and 
what is not the law of the United 
States. The Chief Justice may say 
one thing; his colleagues, or a ma- 
jority of them, may say the precise 





opposite; and the law is thus made |- 


plain to the lay inteltigence. 
If, then, a law library were to be 





will doubtless appreciate the full sig- 
nificance of this carefully expressed 
statement. The English common law 
has been interpreted by English 


judges, and the alien ought, there- 


fore, to include in his civic educa- 
tion—to complete which the Presi- 
dent by proclamation allows him one 
week in November—a glance through 
the English law reports of, say, the 
last 600 years. Few Americans— 
even 100 per cent. Americans— 
carry their knowledge of the law 
under which they live farther than 
the reign of King Henry II. For 
earlier law reports one has to con- 
sult a firm of attorneys, with what- 
ever this costs. 

Not that all our unwritten law is 
derived from England. For instance, 
it is illegal in New York to wear a 
soft hat after May 1 or a straw hat 
after Sept. 15. There is no statute 


-are our laws? They are. 


to this effect, but the common law 
is enforced by the people themselves, 
who consider rightly that our hats 
are more important to the landscape 
than the heads inside them. This 
law, by the way, does not apply to 
ladies, which is one reason why the 
alien should, on landing, join the 
Women’s Party at Washington, 
D.C 


If, by mischance, the alien should 
transgress any of our numerous 
enactments—and such accidents wih 





established for the use of 1 igrants 
on Ellis the idea has 
often been suggested—some arrange- 
ment would have to be made for a 
majority of the Supreme Court to 
attend daily -and deal with details 
which, under our Constitution, they 
alone can settle. 

One must add that, in addition to 
our , 2,000,000 written statutes, we 
obey the entire common law of Eng- 
land, as understéod in 1776, except ! course 
in so far as Congress has modified 
this common law by legislation. The 
alfen, with his Slavic background, 





Pp in the best-regulated tene- 
ments—he should not lose heart. 
While the verdict is given by a 
jury, the trial is by newspaper, and 
newspapers as a whole try a good 
case very thoroughly. Also, time is 
on the side of the accused. It may 
be years before the case is reached, 


amid the loveliest scenery on the 
Hudson—a river justly famous for 
its health resorts. 


Even if the alien manages to se- 
cure a conviction, a privilege only 
to be obtained through personal in- 
fluence, he will have still to show 
that he its no longer a first offender, 
before the doors of the most ex- 
clusive club in the United States are 
thrown open to his application. Also, 
he must commit the ¢rime below 
Fourteenth Street, which is ‘‘the 
deadline’’ recognized by our police. 
However, a holiday in Sing Sing, 
when you get it,.is well worth the 
trouble. by which as a rule it is 
earned. 

So the alien must not allow him- 
self to be alarmed by our laws, 
whether he is able 
all as he ought to do or not. 
really not so difficult as it seems. 
Let him walk down Broadway any 





noon, and.watch our matured citi- 
zens as they mirror their own 
countenances en route for lunch. 
How lovely these young ladies look? 
And why? What is the secret of 
their gayety® Why is it that their 
lips are so red and whence comes 
that bloom, as of peaches, on their 
cheeks? The answer is that they 
are keeping the 2,000,000 laws of 
their country. Their shoulders may 
be young; their sleeves may be 
short; but they have wise little 
heads and no lawyer can teach them 
anything. If our laws are legion— 
indeed in themselves an American 
Legion—there is something in our 
atmosphere that helps us to master 
their intricacies. The air we breathe 
develops our brains. We can thus 
manage with more laws than other 
nations, just as we can manage with 
more money. It is a great comfort 
that it should be so. 

Some people have hinted that it. 
would be well if our Legislatures, 
after their hard work, should be 
granted what our colleges and 
churches call a Sabbatical year; in 
other words. that our politicians 
should be deported for a legal holi- 
day and only admitted again to our 
country under a quota. This would 
mean that for a few years no laws 


_at all-would be passed. There woulda 


be time then for lawyers themselves 
to read our existing laws, to recon- 
cile their contradictions, prune their 
absurdities and codify their detail. 
Much of English law has been thus 
consolidated” and simplified. And 
in France, too, the law is Napoleonic 
and therefore lucid. 

These reforms are doubtless desir- 
able. But, on the other hand, what 
in many 
cases, the expletives of the virtue. 
The bad man when he is angry 
swears. The good man when he is 
angry legislates, and as Kansas is 
the State where most good men 
usually feel most angry, Kansas has 
innumerable laws. 

Some people are so narrow-minded 
as to object to our multitude of laws. 
They argue’ that a law which is 
treated as a dead letter brings all law 
into contempt, that the command- 
ment of God is brought into non- 
effect by our traditions. While we 
are multiplying statutes the denizens 
of Main Street complain that they 
cannot get justice, and without jus- 
tice they become peeved and join the 
Ku Klux Klan. There is thus some- 
thing to be said for finding out defi- 
nitely which laws are binding and 
for canceling the rest. 

From the laws that are thus bind- 
ing we might then suitably select 
those few that we intend to-obey and 
the rest might be repealed. Having 
thus arrived at the laws of which we 
approve, let us see that they are 
strictly enforced. If murder and 
theft are really illegal, let murderers 
and thieves be promptly arrested, 
speedily tried and adequately pun- 
ished, be they men or be they wo- 
men. It will then be simpler for the 
well-meaning alien to understand the 
delicate nuances and apparent in- 
consistencies of our legislation and 
the methods by which it is enforced. 
It will also be made clear that there 
are, after all, matters which cannot 
be regtlated by law—which must bé 
left to conscience; and that a duly 
developed instinct for right is worth 
a million rules against wrong. 

To expect the courts to correct the 
failings of the churches is illogical. 
The true citizen is not thus re- 
strained from mn. If he 
abides by the law it is because he 
has no wish to transgress, His 
statute book is indeed an A B C and 

Mmore—namely, tr do justly 
and to love mercy and to «alk hum- 
bly with his God. 
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By H. L. GATES 

HE first night in London of 

an American play, revue or 

comedy, is something like an 

evening of banjo chamber 

music in a morgue. It is just 
that cheerfu!, often, to Americans 
in the audience, and mostly feels 
that way to the ladies and gentlemen 
on the stage. 

These American first nights are 
among London’s big sporting events. 
They are the one great, never-to- 
be-missed opportunity for London to 
pay something on account against 
that legendary top sergeant who 
went over with the khaki vanguard 
in 1917—the chap who is sai‘ to have 
remarked to a British Tommy, home 
on leave: 

“I say, Bo, where's your war? 
This guy Lord George wants me to 
fix it up for you—and I’m in a 
hurry!’’ 

But they are sporting about it. 
They put the odds on the stage and, 
if they possibly can, wait till the last 
curtain before they give that top 
sergeant a bit of what's coming to 
him. And, the occasion teeing a 
sporting event, as said before, some- 
times the verdict,is Right-o. But not 
too often. Some things which Broad- 
way swallows London chokes on 
Take a cocktail—not as an invitation, 
but as an example: 

Certainly, a cocktail is an excellent 
dramatic impulse. It is in tts ele- 
ment on the stage with oxher ro- 
mantic memories of youth. It sup- 
plies tone, its dramatic habitat being 
always among—and a proof of—the 
élite. Broadway likes to see a cock- 
tail drunk on the stage. It is the 
thing to do. 

But not in London! 

A cocktail, a real one and an espe- 
cially good one—it being on the first 
night, almost guillotined an Ameri- 
can comedy that had rvullicked 
through many months on Broadway. 
Through tWo merry acts London for- 
got the top sergeant and lwughed a- 
London seldom laughs. ‘Then cam: 
on the cocktail and a blanket of 
gloom as thick as fog and so cold 
that shivers went across the stage 
from actors to the stage door keeper. 

First night thumbs went down. 
There was no more laughter. Just 
alittle polite applause from the stalls 
at the final curtain. The gallery 
went out silently, in tribute to the 
two acts of sutisfaction—too good 
sports to kill it, but sheepish at 
their tenderness in letting it live. 
Next morning the importan: critics 
spilled the cocktai] over their col- 
umns. 

, For London doesn't drink cock- 
tails. It doesn’t know cocktails. It 
doesn't want to know cocktails. It 
is sure the top sergeant drank ‘em. 
True, they are common at American 
bars, and often are seen at the sup- 
per clubs and at the Strand hotels 
favorea by Americans. But the sup- 
per clubs, ahd American bars and 
Strand cafés are just a little bit of 
London. They are a small fraction 
of the London-that fills the gallery 
and the stalls at first and aticceeding 
nights. This other London may 
have heard, vaguely, of the cock- 
tall a: caother of “those abomina- 





That First Night Queue Standing Patiently All Day Long. 


ble American institutions,"’ but it has 
never seen one. And it knows that 
a cocktail is never served in a sedate 
British home. (This first night cock- 
tail was served by a typical English 
butler in a typical English drawing 
room.) 

It would be sherry, instead! 

It might have been forgiven, that 
cocktail, but the horrible affront of 
it was driven in and twisted around 
by a toast to the King. 

It was a very pretty incident, on 
Broadway. It was where the heart 
play came in. It was one of the big 
moments that always got a hand. 
There’s something about a toast to 
the King that grips Broadway. But 
whole groups of orchestra seats were 
promptly and abruptly emptied while 
George V. was being toasted with a 
cocktail in an English drawing room. 
Had it been an American drawing 
room, all would haye been well. No 
first-night audience in London would 





be offended by what it calls ‘‘Ameri- 
can bad taste.’’ 

Toasting the King is like serving 
Yorkshire pudding with cuts off the 
joint—it’s a national British custom. 
It’s always and regularly done. The 
British like to toast their King and 
they like to have his Majesty toasted. 
It’s one of the bonds that keeps the 
empire together. But toasting the 
King ts a solemn custom. It is done 
by rule. There is a deadly firm 
routine about it. The time and place 
for the toasting of the King are as 
immovable as the austerities of the 
Lord Chief Justice. 

Even the little cockney scullery 
girl whose familiarity with wild 
bacchanalian revelry is strictly limit- 
ed to one pint of ale at the corner 
pub on Saturday night knows that 
the King is never toasted in the 
drawing room, nor in any other room 
but the dining room. She doesn’t 
know it from experience, or teach- 





ing, or observation; she just knows 
it. And all her ancestors knew it 
*way back to when Alfred fixed the 
custom at his Round Table. So, that 
night when she and her “‘boy’’ up in 
the gallery saw the English gentle- 
man created by the American play- 
wright toasting his King in his draw- 
ing room, she and her ‘“boy’’ had 
bloomin’ pynes in their innatds about 
t 


London is a stickler against what 
American playwrights don’t know 
about what is and isn’t: done, don't 
you know, in Merrie England. Con- 
sider the fate of the charming play 
that pleased Broadway for—was it 
one or two years? The hero and the 
heroine were prettily wed in the glad- 
iola and sweet pea garden, and lived 
happily ever after through a long 
and prosperous run. Of course, the 
young: two might have been made 
one in the village church, undoubt- 
edly not far from the garden, off 





. 


AMERICAN FIRST NIGHTS IN LONDON 


When the Cockney Sits in Judgment on Transatlantic Drama 


stage, but that would not have been 
nearly as romantic, and, besides, it 
woukd have meant an extra stage 
setting. Broadway was content. 

At Jast, just a little while ago, 
‘here was a first night of this old 
New. York favorite, in London. And 
London's first-night thumbs went 
down with a jab on that wedding in 
the garden. 3 

**How, perfectly, terribly awful!” 
said the Countess of This to Lady 
That in the next stall. Said the fish- 
monger’s apprentice, in the gallery, 
to the scullery maid: “Lookut the 
blighters. They're spooffn’ us!*” 
“Indecent, I calls it, I does,” said- 
the scullery maid, and then they 
both joined in a hearty “Boo-oh!’’ of 
indignant protest. ; 

A London first night is an impres- 
sive, and exclusive, function. Full 
dress and formal to the last row of 
the middle-class dress circle, 
ancient list of prisoners at the 
Tower. Sutherlands, Cumberlands,. 
Rutlands, Northumberlands, New- 
castles, Norfolks, Devonshires, Marl-* 
boroughs and the Manchester: -Earls 
and their Countesses, lo and 


barons .with their ladies, lesser baro- 


nets and plain’ knights, Critics have 
one seat 
There are many “first night rights” 
that go with theatre leases, and 


there always is a seat kept vacant _ 


for. Georges Carpentier. Some Lon- 
doners are high enough among the 
who’s who to have the right of con- 


and only a bracelet of them. 

When a young gentleman ‘from, 
say, Whitechapel, stands on the side- 
walk from 6 o'clock in the morning 
until 7 or 8 at night to get two 
or gallery seats to see a 
young gentleman and his 
want. that show to be a 
If it isn’t to their liking they. are 
ing to make a big noise about it 
let the actors know just how th 


distaste of the gallery, as, for exam- 
ple, at one of the recent partly col- 
ored revues, the ‘‘boohs’’ have a per- 
emptory note in them that brings the 
curtain down or clears the stage. 


( Continued on Page 12) 


each—pretty far back. — 
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roster of the audience reads like an 
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By GEORGE MacADAM 


HINK of fatherhood, that old- 
fashioned thing, getting «4 s 
“hand,"’a vast and tumultuous 3 
hand, on blasé Broadway in ¥ 
this day and generation! For : 

some time the feminists have as- 
sured us that father doesn’t count. 
If we had any doubts left, along 
came insurgent youth with its mas- 
terful assumption that neither father 
nor mother counts. And now here’s 
Daddy Stone scoring a triumph. It 
is not Stone, the comedian, master 
of i jant tomfoolery, but Stone, ~ 
a **Wonderful Dad,"" who makes the 
big hit in ‘Stepping Stones."’ 

Well, it goes to show that old 
prejudices die hard: an institution 
for which the world felt a bit of 
affection during unnumbered thou- 
sands of years—back in those foolish, 
dark ages before the feminists and 
youth took things in hand—has ob- 
stinate roots. 

As most newspaper readers know, 

Dorothy Stone, the seventeen-year-. 
old daughter of the star, made her 
professional début in “Stepping 
Stones.'" The cast also includes Mrs. 
Stone, who used to be known on the 
stage as Allene Crater. 

Mr. Dillingham lavished money on 

the production: the scenery and cos- 
tumes and lighting effects are elabo- 
rately beautiful. But “Stepping 
Stones’’ has something that is all its 
own—a delicate yet forthright qual- 
ity—a magnetism that reaches out A 
across the footlights and touches an 
emotion as old as humanity itself. 
Despite the sheen of silks and satins, 
the glint of embroidered gold and 
silyer, the show appeals less to the 
eye than to the heart. The dazzling 
stage picture is eclipsed by the sim- 
ple picture of the comradeship be- 
tween a father and child. 

There is an interchange of glance ° 
and smile, an intimate by-play that 
is no part of the comedy itself. It 
has such an air of genuineness that 
one feels that, to have engendered 
and nurtured the comradeship it be- 
tokens, Stone must indeed be a 
“Wonderful Dad’ off as well as on 
the stage. No rivalry, no jealousy 
here between the two generations— 
no struggling to keep or to get the 
ecntre of the stage—the older genera- 
tion full of a fostering pride in the font 
achievements of the younger, the 
latter brimming with admiration for 
the generation that has made smooth 
the way. 

A sermon it is for an age that finds 
its younger and older generations so 
much out of step! 

Curtain calls usually mean that the 
actor, for the mdément, must drop 
his role and step out of the dramatic 
picture. But at the end of Act L, 
when, in answer to the applause, 
Stone comes before the curtain, 
thtough he may step out of his pro- 












hand, on a Main Street that has seen 
and is still seeing much commer- 
cialization of smut. 

That little speech is thoroughly in 
key with his character as a 








<= gram role of Peter Plug, he is thor- 
oughly in key with his bigger rdle 
as he says: ‘This is a clean show, 
the kind any child can bring its 
parents to."" And—wonder of won- 
ders—that humor-coated speech in 
favor of decency on the stage gets a 
“hand,” another vast and tumultuous 




















































A few weeks ago, talking to his own 
folk, the folk among whom he grew 
up, the two-a-day troupers, he made 
that speech longer, more intimate. 
Hevand Mrs. Stone and Dorothy had 
come from the theatre, after the eve- 
ning performance, for the Clowns’ 
Night of the National Vaudeville 
Artists. Stone was still in the make- 
up of Peter Plug. 

“Some people make a holler about 
Sunday night shows. They had bet- 
ter give their attention to some of 
the shows that are playing all week 
on Broadway. There are a lot of 


shows that have got to be cleaned[{ 


up, not on Sunday night, but every 
night of the week. You can’t be good 
on Sunday, bad on Monday, Tuesday, 
twice on Wednesday and every other 
day of the week.’ 

There was a laugh, but it subsided 
as the comedian continued: 

“I'm dead serious about this. 1 
love my_ profession. I’ve given forty 
years to it. And now’'—he turned 
to Dorothy—“I've given it the gteat- 
est treasure a man ever 
my little daughter. Do you wonder 
1 want to see this profession clean?’ 

He called the girl to his side. She 
came forward, imitating father's 
heaviest footed walk. ‘“‘Gimme my 
scissors,’’ he called into the wings: 
and, taking Dorothy's sim white 
arm in his big muscular hand, he 
pointed to a thin gold bracelet tight 
about the wrist. 

“The pony bailet of ‘The Old 
Town’ wished this on her when Dor- 
othy was three years old,” he ex- 
plained. “For some years it had to 
be held on with a ribbon. Now we 


can't get it off. The wish was that 
she should wear it until! she made 
We're 


her début on Broadway. 








Fred Stone and His Stage Smile. 


going to take it off tonight. It 
means that I’m giving her to my 
profession—and her mother gives 
her, too, for she’s just as glad and 
as sure as I am.” 

The scissors snipped the gold band, 
and then father and mother and 
daughter stood arm-in-arm and 
grinned, and the people clapped, and 
some cheered, and not a few dug 
for their handkerchiefs. 

Some twenty-odd years ago the 
unknown vaudeville team, Mont- 
gomery and Stone, were booked by 
B. F. Keith in Boston at $90 a week 
—the biggest money they had re- 
ceived up to that time.” They were 
engaged to do three shows a day; 
but Weber and Fields were there, and: 
so the unknowns were let off with 
one show a day, which they did at 
10:30. o’clock in the morning, with 
seven ushers as an audience. E. F. 
Albee, Keith's manager, said to 
them: “Boys, you're doing a nice 
clean act. Your wardrobe is clean 
and your jokes are clean. Keep it 
up and you'll never have any 
trouble.’’ 

They kept it up. it wasn't a 
great while afterward that 


then: “The. 
Town,” “The Lady of ‘the Slipper,” 
“‘Chin-Chin."” Then death broke 


who. had been his team-mate for 
twenty-two years, he said: “No one 
‘can ever take his place. I shall 


work alone -new. sd I -find that I 
can’t, I'D quit." - Stone never 
played again in ‘‘Chin-Chin.” The 


. 


Top."’ But now, in ‘Stepping 
Stones,’’ he has, if not a co-star, 
at least a hepseeurer- 


*.¢ 

When Blane is on tour his wife 
and children join him in every city 
where he plays for any length of 
time. Last Winter they were with 
him when the “‘Tip Top’. company 
cast hor {n. Chi The com- 
pany continued its tour, and Mrs. 
Stone and the three daughters re- 
turned home. ‘Out in North Dakota 
the train carrying the “Tip Top” 
company ran into a blizzard and was 








snowbound for a week. Stone, home- 
sick, thought things ever and came 
to the decision that he needed the 
ecnsolation of religion. This deci- 
sion merely meant a turning back 
to the faith that had been bred in 
him when he 
When the train reached 

Mont., he went to a book store 
and bought a Bible. There chancea 
to be a minister in the store, and 
minister and comedian got into a 
casual conversation that ended in a 
heart-to-heart talk in the par- 


sonage. 

The “Tip Top” company reached 
Butte on the-evening of Saturday, 
Feb. 17. On the Sabbath morning 
the comedian found his way to the 
little Mountain View Church and 
asked for the pastor. There was an- 








in “Jack o” Lantern’ and 








was a youngster. 
Billings, 


PROVING THERE ARE :-SERMONS IN STONES 


Which Is Why Fred Stone Has Been Getting a Hand for “Dad” on Broadway 


was nothing in my past to be 
ashamed of, nothing gnawing at my 
conscience. I just felt the need of 
religion. There was a kind of va- 
cancy in me somewhere. I have had 
a great deal of success and a wonder- 
ful wife and family; and I thought I 
should show my gratitude to the One 
who made these things possible. It 
Was only a change from being a 
pretty good Christian to being a bet- 


“ter one; but I have been happier in 


every way since them. 

“The only thing that has hurt me 
has been the statement of some min- 
isters that if I were sincere and a 
true Christian, I would give up the 
stage. Why should I give up the 
stage? I love it. 1 have spent forty 
of my forty-nine years on it. I am 
fond of my fellow-members of the 


profession and have a high regard — 


for them. [I have nothing to be 
ashamed of in my professional or 
personal life. I have never told a 
story or sung a song or done a thing 
on the stage that could bring a blush 
to the cheek of the most fastidious. 
My audiences have always been full 
of children since I first appeared in 
‘The Wizard of Oz.’ I believe there 
is great need in this country for 
clean amusement. 

“Maybe the thing that makes it 
sensational for a comedian to go to 
church is the old notion that a min- 
ister or a religious man should be 
very cheerless and sorrowful. But I 
doin’t think there is much life left 
in the old idea that it’s sinful to be 
funny. 
preacher, yet I feel that I have a 
kind of mission to help make people 
forget their cares and -worries. I 
think that is a good message. {[ 
have dreamed of_the time,’’ conclud- 


-ed the actor ‘‘when the stage and the 


Pulpit would work hand in hand for 
the good of all the world, and I hope 
‘that day has arrived.’ 

The “Tip Top’ company returned 
from its Western tour on the evening 
of May 13. It was Sunday night. 
There was a benefit performance of 
the National Vaudeville Artists’ As- 
sociation at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Of-course, Fred Stone con- 
tributed a number. The audience 
that packed the building saw and 
heard something unique. Stone 
stopped a buck and wing dance, and, 
somewhat out of breath from his 
dancing and obviously laboring under 
emotion, he told how he got on his 
knees before the congregation in the 
church at Butte, Mont., and had 
pledged himself to follow, as closely 
as it was in him, the life of Christ. 
He urged his hearers to 
trail.” 


Immediately speculation started. 
Was the comedian thenceforth to 
mix a littie revival service, with his 
stage work? . 

Decidedly no. “I'm not swell- 
headed enough to think I could suc- 
ceed as an evangelist,” Stone an; 
swered, when the question was put: 
to him. “I had a little act, and when 


I finished I found that there would 
be a delay of a few minutes in put- 
ting on the next act, so I delivered 
that little discourse. I was applaud- 
ed and am giad I made the talk.”’ 
Years ago there was a Sunday 


( Continued on Page 14) 
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Beau Nash. 


By R. LE CLERC PHILLIPS 
HEY tell us that the dandies 
are all dead—gone with the 
pomp. and picturesqueness, 
the color and diversity of an 
age less progressive and far less 
efficient than our own. And there 
is pride and satisfaction in the 
tones of the voices that tell us su. 
“For,’’ as they say, ‘this world of 
ours has no plage for those gorgeous 
fools, whose only aim in life it was 
to live beautifully, magnificently, 
astonishingly; it has only room for 
the young men who are able to live 
efficiently.’’ 

It may indeed be true that the 
dandies are all dead and gone. But 
it is incredible that the spirit of 
dandyism is dead; for, though one 
may train and drill and regiment our 
unfortunate humanity into the sem- 
blance of anything one wills—into a 
herd of like-thinking, like-acting and 
like-looking automatons, or into one 
stupendous, living machine that only 
looks and thinks and acts as a ma- 
chine—human nature still retains the 
characteristics and peculiarities that 
it possessed ten thousand years ago. 
One of the peculiarities of human 
nature—and one of its most aimable 
—is a love of color, a tendency to 
appreciate the picturesque. a: readi- 
ness to be amused by the obviously 
absurd and to be interested in the 
extravagant and the eccentric. And 
nature has always seen to it that a 
sufficient number of persons are 
born who are capable of gratifying 
these tendencies and appreciations 
that exist in the human species at 
large. 

Thus, dandies, whose mission in 
life it is to amuse and astound, to 
lend. color and tone to the kaleido- 
scope of life, appear always have 
existed. We have many a record of 
their extravagances in ancient his- 
tory, above all of the insolence and 
absurdities of those young HKoman 
exquisites, who added to the gor- 
geous spectacle of the social life of 
the Imperial City; and though later 
the Dark Age was manifestly not a 
period favoratile to their peculiar 
activities, they emerge into some 
small prominence with the begin- 
nings of the Renaissance, blooming 
lustily under Charles Il. in England 
and coming to their finest flower in 
the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries in that same coun- 
try. For dandyism at its “highest is 


villy, the French authority on dan- 
dyism, ‘‘the force of English orig- 
inality impressing itself upon h 
vanity.” . 


IN DEFENSE OF DANDIES 


Why We Need the Beaus.to Lend Color to Humdrum Life 


talent, as with D'Annunzio in our 
own times, it is always the dan- 
dyism and not the talent which suf- 
fers eclipse. 

But these three last-named men 
were all born too late for true 
dandyism, for by the time the 
middie of .the nineteenth century 
was reached, the fruits of the indus- 
trial revolution were everywhere 
Plainly visible, and by the end of 
that century it had done its work 
with astonishing thoroughness and 
perfection. Gorgeousness in life, 
beauty, singularity and absurdity 
had been ruthlessly forced inward; 
and in their place industrialism 
proudly presented the world with a 
type of social life of which utter and 
hopel 1 a uni- 
form and dreary ugliness, a bleak 
and distressing monotony are the 
distinguishing characteristics, 

Naturally, such an age is not 
favorable to the vagaries of the 
dandy, for its ignorance of the art 
of spending money is only equaled 
by its efficiency in the science of 
making it. And yet—why do the 
ycung men today show such a sneak- 
ing curiosity concerning the latest 
sartorial achievements of the Prince 
of Wales, the recognized leader of 





} respects ‘a really exemplary charac- 


byt they were so witty! I, for one, 
would forgive a man a whole long 
century of uninterrupted idleness to 
hear him now and again give utter- 
ance to those sparkling sallies, those 
amusing retorts that seemed to be 
the birthright of the dandies. When, 
on hearing at the theatre a little ac- 
tress sing: ‘‘My wound is great be- 
cause it is So small,’ the magnificent 
Duke of Buckingham rose in his box 
and, to the immense delight of the 
audience, retorted: *‘Then "twould be 
greater were it none at all,”’ it ts 
impossible to believe that the peo- 
ple- at large bore him ill-will be- 
cause he was a dandy and an idler; 
he was spectacular and witty, and 
these virtues cover a multitude of 
shortcomings. And when Beau Nash, 
who was of humble origin, was 
taunted by the Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough for” never mentioning his 
father, we have charity enough to 
forgive his idleness in view of his re- 
ply: “I seldom mention my father 
in company, not because I have any 
reason to be ashamed of him, bur 
because he has some reason to be 
ashamed of me.” Ri 
Beau Nash, indeed, was in many 





ter. It is true that hé was occasion- 





men’s fashions, and probably the 
nearest approach 
that our modern 
world can show 
to the dandies. of 
other days? Why 
do hard - headed 
business men 
spend good money 
in advertising this 
cut of coat, that 
type of hat and 
another sort of 
k n ic k erbocker, 
‘‘as worn this Au- 
tumn by H. R. H. 
the Prince of 
Wales,” if they 
did not secretly 
recognize the fact 
that though the 
outward manifes- 


its spirit is. not, 
but is merely lan- 
guishing under 
the harsh repres- 
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heiresses from the matrimonial de- 
signs of undesirable men, and he 
was unifornily intolerant of hoth 
men and women of doubtful char- 
acter. His personal generosity was 
well-known, and it was he who or- 
ganized all the charity ‘“‘drives’’ of 
Bath. 

Can one, then, seriously dispute 
the verdict d¥ Lewis Melville, one of 
his biographers, who said of him: 


oes 


.  ., Beau Brummell. 








“When it ‘is realized that Nash,|img on the Beau one morning, he 


without any advantages of birth, or| met his valet on the stairs carrying 


fortune, or influence, attained a po-|@ large tray heaped with white mus- 


sition which enabled him to breakjlin cravats. 
down the laws of caste, to impose his} ures,’’ the valet said in reply to the 
will on all classes, and to govern] visitor’s question. 
fashion for more than half a cen-|a word, the King of Dandies, ‘‘the 
tury, while it may not be possible| futile sovereign of a futile world, 
to affirm that he was a great man,| who had his divine right and his 
it is certainly impossible to deny that| raison d’étre like any other king,” 
Hejas a French biographer has ob- 
lived to be 88 years of age, and|served. Captain Jesse, one of his 
‘one cannot help regretting that contemporariés, who, in 1844, pub-. 

y d the old; lished a two-volume life of the Beau, 
man during his last years by various} ceclared that a few years later not 
religious people, who sought to res-ja line of his biegraphy would be 
cue him from the everlasting flames} found in any reference work; but he 
that they declared to be awaiting him| was grievously mistaken. The per- 


if he did not at once repent of his} sonality of George Brya rum 
sinful life. ‘‘You are as odious to/),, “ sve —_ 


he was an extraordinary one.’’ 


much 





God as a corrupt carcass that lies 
putrifying in the churchyard,’’ was 





ally guilty of highly debatable ac- 








tions; as, for instance, when he once 
won' a bet by riding on a cow through 
a-village attired as was Adam in the 
Garden of Eden; but apart from one 


for good. During his long and mag- 
nificent reign as ‘‘King of Bath,’’ he 


_|made war in the most unrelenting 


in the ways of the great social world. 





the pleasing assurance of one of 


Heaven, 
cannot help won- 
dering if 


tolerance were not 


odious to God as 


ard Nash, 
far 


magnificent 
Brummell whom 
Byron, in all seri- 
ousness, 


the other 
Sonaparte 

himself. Here 
again, we have an 
instance,.of a beau 


al humble origin, 

who rose to power 
was far from rich, 
and it is a re- 
Brummell 
sessed of any con- 
siderable 
in poverty. From 
which it may be 
great 
not 
tion 
through 
divided Brummell 
certainly possessed 

this leisure, ad this, combined 


with a perfect taste in clothes, 
and vanity and insolence carried to 


Europe. His clothes were never 
outré, and he was resolutely opposed 
to all startling innovations. He 


manner of wearing it~a fact which 
the modern young man 

well to bear in mind. His two best- 
known contributions to the realm of 
clothes were the use of shiny black- 
ing for shoes and of starch for 


z 





More than once he rescued young 


achieved his sartorial distinction not| But it is not your 
by his dress, but by his inimgtable/@re none of these;. 


“These are our faii- 


Brummell was, in 


on the contrary, so imposed it- 
self on posterity that writers up to 
within the last few years have 


these helpers-to-j thought it worth while to write the 
but onejistory of his life. 


Think of that, O drilled and regi- 


such| mented, efficient and money-making 


Who, more 
than seventy years after you are 
dead and buried, will be writing your 


ever were the’ al-| *#sraphies? Or who, supposing that 
leged sins of Rich-| 5°me persons of singular tastes and 


minds decided to do so, could pos- 


But Nash was} sibly desire te read them when writ- 
outdistanced| ten? You are no doubt very worthy 
as a dandy by the! creatures in your way; but you are 
Beau! deadly dull, more than a tittle igno- 


rant and quite devoid of charm. 
Your sex is ‘loud in its criticism of 


as one of the three| ‘he modern woman, whom it accuses 
great men in the|°f all manner of faults and failings; 
Europe of his day,| but to those of its-own it resolutely 
two} turns the blindest of eyes. Have you 
being Napoleon! never thought that perhaps, after 
and/ aul, some part, at least, of the mod- 


ern woman's discontent, restlessness, 
exactions and ennui are due to your 


of more oe lem own colorless personalities and_com- 


monplace habits of life? 
The young men in the days of the 


through the sheer] dandies did not bore women. You 
perfection of hisjdo. For if not, why is the divorce 
dandyism and| rate ever rising, and why are Paris 
through nothing/and Reno so favored by women as 
else whatever. He/ piaces of temporary residence? If 


you could only cut a rather more 


remantic figure than you do; if you 

t 

pevgge 24 prince: were only a trifle more spectacular, 

dandies. who ever|!et us say, and if you, did not so ~ 
lived — WNash,j hopelessly and so dreadfully resem- 

andjible every other man, perhaps the 

d'Orsay — werejdivorce rate would not be quite so 

none of them pos-! startling as it is. For, strange as 


it may seem, the very qualities that 


means 
"ts you have not are precisely the ones 
the last two dying| {104 attract and hold the women. 


Perhaps, indeed, it is unfortunate 


inferred that since that it is so, but I shall not tell 

wealth is|& lie because the truth is sad. There 
necessary toj never yet lived the woman who loved 
dandyism, perfec-|a man because he was a good citizen 
is secured] and was efficient in the office; you 
leisure.| may not- credit the statement, but 
absolute and UN-!59 much the wotse for you if you 


do not. But millions—yes, millions 
—of women have loved men because 
they were extravagantly romantic, 
invincibly gallant and the possessors 


scch unheard-of lengths that they|of a charm. that was not to be re- 
ceased to offend, but became instead/| sisted or denied. The buccaneers, 
merely picturesque and amusing,| the swashbucklers, the fighters, the 
made of him one of the most vivid) wits, the daredevils, the gallants, 
figures in the social history -of/tne heroes and dandies—these are 


the men who win and hold the love 
of women. aM 


that you 
ve already 
said that hi af does - not 
change and Y little doubt 
that you are as as your 


ancestors to live beautifully and with 
ity if you were but allowed. So 
back with a clear conscience to your 


i 


white muslin cravats then in fashion.| ledgers, your cash-registers, your — 

No one could wear a cravat like peer on your telephones, your. 
Beau Brummel, but no one else gave | duplicators, 
the matter the extraordinary amount | your subway crushes; it is not your 
of attention that he did. A vtsitor| fault, for you, like all of us, 
|to hie house has related that on cail-| the victims of the age. 


your typewriters and 


are 
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RTISTIC feeling is a term im- 
posible to define, therefore of 
the very essencé of accuracy. 
If one has it, nothing can 
conceal it. And to be an 

artist is to have artistic feeling, 
whatever else you may have or lack. 
Clifford Addams has it. He is more 
than a painter, draftsman or de- 
signer; he is not limited to state- 
ment, he is free to suggest. 

Yoni Noguchi says of this art of 
suggestion that there is no teacher 
for it but one’s self, that great en- 
ergy is needed to gain a spiritual as- 
#ertion and tireless persistence to be 
content with invisible things; that 
this art of suggestion issues only 
from real pride of soul, real economy 
of artistic strength and, technically 
perhaps, from a iacit denial of the 
rhetoric of inessential words. 

In the exhibition of paintings and 
etchings by Mr. Addams (continued 
for another week at the Arlington 
Galleries) you at least find no rhet- 
eric. The language spoken is pure 
painter language. The little ‘Still 
Life’’ is an eloquent example; in no 
respect dead life, an eager pulse 
beating in the irregular contours. If 
one should take to applying to gal- 
lery visitors the psychological tests 
that work so beautifully on the stage, 
it would tell us something. Try the 
gallery visitor with the test word 
‘still life,” and it is a fair guess 
that his reaction word will be 
“onions,” or, with an especially edu- 
cated person, ‘‘fossil.’" It is incon- 
ceivable that it should be ‘‘freedom’”’ 
or ‘‘vitality."" Yet, brought up with 
still life as Mr. Addams paints it, 
the reaction word certainly would 
not be one of ‘limitation or petrifac- 


tion. His statuettes and plaques and 
metal vases thrill with inner 
rhythms. 


His ‘“‘Family Group,” too, how re- 
~ moved it is from the implications of 
the stodgy title, how entertaining, 
fresh, keenly observed it is, and in 
color like a rose-bed. “The Black 
Watch,"’ a moment in the coronation 
festival of Mary and George, flash- 
ing fires of color and intricate gar- 
lands swaying above the crowd. 
“September in the Square,’’ swarm- 
ing shapes» houses showing white 
teeth and red gums in rowdy laugh- 
ter. ‘‘Norfolk Fishermen's Cottages,’’ 
red again, but ancient red pallid on 
the vurface, with smoldering depths. 
“Whtatler’s Geddaughter: Dianne 
Addwuns,”’ a blur of childish surfaces, 
a sensitive line, accents of profound 
duck certainly not as Dianne’s god- 
faths would have made it, in spite 





WORLD OF ART: 


and Her Family,” by George W. 
Photo by William McKillop. 


of haunting resemblances. It is an 
exhibition to see and one in which 
enlivening discriminations are pos- 
sible. 

The Rosenbach Company is show- 
ing prints and drawings from the 
Roederer Collections, delightful, 
amazing inventions by the lively 
brains of the eighteenth century 
France. Volumes would be needed 
for the most sparsely annotated list 
of the items included in these col- 
lections. Rare drawings by Boucher 
done for the 1757 Bocgaccio,. by 
Cochin, by Oudry (276 in black and 
white on blue. paper), uninjured 
drawings by Eisen, whose delicate 
pencilings have so largely. suffered 
by time and neglect; Gravelot’s own 
portfolio, with nearly a thousand 
aketches for his book illustrations; 
drawings by Moreau, Leberier, Ma- 
rillier, Fragonard. 

Moreau ie Jeune, however, was 
the favorite above all with the great 
French collector, and in the present 
exhibition are two drawings for the 
“Monument du Costume,” one in- 
expressibly more beautiful than the 
other. Both are done in black, white 
and red crayon on a paper that either 
was dark at the outset or has been 
darkened by the artist and by the 
passage of a couple of hundred years. 

The finer example is supposed to 
be Mme. Guillotin seated, as rep- 
resented in “Oui ou Non,’ a creature 
of exquisite flesh and blood, the deep 
chest modeled with the lightest touch 
in the world, the sprightly face given 
its whole due of intelligence and ex- 
pressiveness, the figure firm and 
round under the voluminous silken 
skirts, with their enormous trim- 
mings and frillings and rufflings. 
The rose brown of the color turns 
silvery in the lights, and light plays 
through the warm tone throughout. 
From ynder the vast skirts two well- 
proportioned big feet appear, nothing 
of their substantiality abated. This 
is one of the great merits of the 
eighteenth century in that singular- 
ly candid country of France. With 
all the artificiality of the period, 
there was not much lying to be dis- 
covered in its art. The painters and 
sculptors in gayety of mind man- 
aged to tell truth with astonishi 





Bellows. 


ing, but in comparison with the por- 
trait of Mme. Guillotin it is cur- 
sory and slightly perfunctory. 

Among the-prints the work of Bau- 
douin is conspicuous, scarce plates, 
trial proofs, all the things that ap- 
peal to a collector well versed in his 
profession. But the general student 
will find most interesting the super: 
proportions of the rooms in which in- 
timate life is always vivaciously and 
sometimes infamously depicted. 

These tall rooms, with their high 
windows, their long draperies, their 
charming furniture, have kept their 
power to enchant through all the 
revolutions that have changed the 
taste of the public since Marie An- 
toinette racketed home to Versailles 
in her wonderful adornments. 

The spaciousness of these interiors 
is what lends most of enchantment 
to their portraits. A thousand bibe- 
lots could find lodging in one of 
them without disturbing the sense 
of breadth and height and ampli- 
tude. Yet even in numbers the bibe- 
lots show restraint. In that print 
which celebrates the first presenta- 
tion to an excited young father of 
his new-born son, we sce a library 
with its commodious table at which 
the young father has been reading or 
writing. There are almost no acces- 
sories or aids to these pursuits, a 
pen, an inkstand, a seal, some paper 
and an open book, nothing more dis- 
turbs the dignified expanse. The 
disturbance comes entirely frum the 
impetuous movement of the man and 
his sympathetically agitated dog, and 
fromi the crowding women with their 
important burden. 

In ‘“‘Le Danger du Téte-&-téte’’ 
(Simonet after Badouin) the plump, 
comfortable lady crossing her robust 
ankles before a narrow fireplace in- 
habits one of the cozier rooms of the 
period. The armchair, however, is 
of more than even the customary 

mpl its hi of extraor- 
dinary depth. An embroidery frame 
with the heavy needle inserted has 
been flung into one corner, perhaps 
by the ardent svitor of the plump 
and unquesionably mature lady, in 
the corner of the room is one of the 
brackets with several shelves, upon 
which the pretty porcelains and 








grace. This radiant lady is as far 
removed from triviality as she is 
from _heaviness of thought. The 
alert intelligence is reflected in the 
clear-cut features, and Moreau is not 
more tender of her delicate femi- 
ninity than he is honest about her 
vigorous type and active brain. The 
other drawing is Mme. Moreau stand- 





ls appropriate to a boudoir, or 
small salon were placed; dim can- 
dies send a little light into a mirror, 
and presumably the narrow fire- 
placé, throwing a beautiful light into 
the room, affords insufficient heat, 
as a warm, practical mantilla is 
tossed over the back of the chair. 
Heavy curtains at the window are 
fastened back with garlands. 


This 


Another room in one of the plates 
of the ‘‘Monument du Costume” 
shows peculiarly the beauty of seren- 
ity in spite of the ruffles and ribbons 
by which elegance of form is dis- 
suised, The young wife, to whom an 
older woman is imparting wise ad- 
vice, sits in front of a mirror that re- 
fiects a deep, smoothly paneled cor- 
ner. A couple of fat vases hold the 
typical mixed boquet of France. An 
abbé who is becoming a trifle stout 
stands at one side. The rest is tas- 
sels, puffs and bows, yet the effect 
is not of confusion or crowding. 

Beds form the really complicated 
and ornate feature of the character- 
istic Fretich “‘meubles” of the eigh- 
teenth century. Gverpowering ob- 
jects hung with vast draperies, 
crowned with multitudinous plumes, 
the bed even to the latter part of the 
century is the heir of the earlier tra- 
dition which made the bedchainber 
the place for all recitations, readings, 
private receptions, ceremonies. The 
chilly. dranughty rooms made its tuft- 
ed soft mattresses and protecting 
curtains a necessity of comfortable 
living, moreover, aud its importance 
in the house was slow to dwindle. 

If one but have the passion for the 
,; past that leads toward reconstruc- 
tion, such an exhibition of prints as 
this gives an incomparable chance to 
make a start. There is, of course, 
no hope of an ending. The brilliant 
century never quite ended for 
France. ‘ 

The Corcoran has among its in- 
vited pictures in this year’s exhibi- 
tion a new ‘Family Group.”" by 
George Bellows, to which he gives 
the more personal title “Emma and 
Her Family." The composition is 
altogether the freest and most satis- 
fyMmg in the range of his recent 
work. All his things seem at casual 
glance his recent work. Certainly no 
‘artist manages more completely to 
avoid the look of having grown slow- 
ly from the complexity of ignorance 
to the simplicity of knowledge. 

Nevertheless the unlearned public, 
knowing nothing of how he has built 
up his group and tied it together and 
worked over it with an artist’s aim, 
will find in it a certain humanity 
that has nothing to do with tech- 
nique, yet is wholly dependent upon 
it. The richer in humanity the art- 
ist’s conception the greater the strain 
upon his technical knowledge. Also 
the more fun there is in working 





things out. This handsome Wood- 


“Paderewski, the 
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stock achievement does full credit to 
the little colony, big colony, of gen- 
uinely hard workers and clear think- 
ers who show in the Winter what 
their Summer of profitable compan- 
ionship hds done for them. 

The current exhibition of paintings 
and sculptures at the Grand Central 
Art Galleries includes a number of 
things of importance and true origi- 
nality. Phe little picture by Sargent, 
for example, brilliant and adroit, elu- 
sive design, colors opposed, harmon- 
ized echoing, spontaneity of arrange- 
ment, confusion falling promptly 
into clarity, there could be nothing 
more vivacious. To stand a few mo- 
ments in front of it is to realize what 
a grave people we have become, how 
sober is our sustained mood in mat- 
ters of art, how much better we can 
stand tragedy than punning. Sword- 
play, acrobatic feats, French ballet, 
vivacious painting belong equally to 
a past generation. The art’ we like 
best to read is bound in heavy cov- 
ers. It is no matter of pages lightly 
turned. We're a solemn lot today. 

A beautiful picture by Jean Mc- 
Lane, started ever so long ago and 
finished by request for this exhibi- 
tion, is another reminder that we 
have lost some of our old tastes and 
ever so easily could get them back 
again if only this kind of thing could 
be seen oftener. A baby with a blue 
bowl of bread and milk, no doubt, is 
holding his bowl tipped up and his 
spoon poised on its way to his moist 
parted lips, while he interrogates 
with wondering eyes a bunch of lark- 
spurs in a vase. The background is 
full of air. The flowers are fresh, 
the child is real and has an interest 
in life, the execution is fluent yet 
careful, and there is no attempt at 
effectiveness. The artist may not 
be able to sing her old songs, but she 
has no new ones that compare with 
this one. 

A portrait of Professor Ely of the 
University of Wisconsin, by John C. 
Johanson, is one that gives the im- 
pression of character without com- 
brous precision, with, on the con- 
trary, the fluency of expressiveness 
that in art as in language generally 
conveys to the popular mind lack of 
precision. The ease with which the 
carefully built-up head is draped 
with light films of color will conceal 
from many the competency of the 
building. 

The real sensation of the new col- 
lection in the Grand Central Gal- 


Statesman,” by Malvina Hoffman. 
Exhibition at Grand Central Art Galleries. 
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leries is, however, Malvina Hoff- 
man's monumental bust of Pade- 
rewski, a powerful dramatic work, 
geverely simplified in silhouette but 
rich in its interior modeling. The 
device of enfolding wings is particu- 
larly well carried out, with all the 
dignity of symbol and none of the 
eccentricity to which symbol tempts. 

This version of Paderewski is 
called ‘“The Statesman,’’ represent- 
ing the controlled force.with which 
he listened to the echoes of interna- 
tional feeling and thought at the 
meeting of the League of Nations. 
Another bust that seen alone would 
be hardly less striking represents 
him as ‘‘The Artist” and a third as 
“The Man."* Interesting as these 
variations are and firmly as Miss 
Hoffman has kept them irom over- 
expressiveness, “The Statesman’’ 
says all that need be said of artist 
and man, the singular integrity of 
a great artist's nature permitting 
no pigeonholing of separate quali- 
ties. Possibly if the three versions 
had not been made the inclusiveness 
of the noblest version would not be 
felt so strongly. 


Another feature of contemporary | 


interest in the exhibition is the 
painting by John Sloan of a girl get- 
ting into bed, a lovely harmony of 
gray and white and rose, which 
makes perfectly clear the enthusi- 
asm of the collector who recently 
has bought his Sloans ‘‘en bloc.” 

Frank Duveneck was late in re- 
ceiving the general honors of a na- 
tion-wide demand for his work, al- 
though in his own appreciative Cin- 
cinnati his fame was prompt 
enough. Now he is one of the 
“wanted” artists in all the great col- 
lections, and of course no whit more 
desirable than when few wanted 
him. He is at many of the museums 
throughout the country in more or 
less characteristic representation—it 
is difficult to pin Duveneck down to 
being altogether ‘‘characteristic”’ 
with his wide sweeping vision and 
adaptable hand. Thus far he has 
not been at the Metropolitan 
Museum, but good fortune attends 
those who wait for her, and it is 
pleasant to learn that a Duveneck 
will soon. be in place there, a three- 
quarter length portrait of an old 
lady. Duveneck had the vision and 
skill and depth of feeling to make 
old age more beautiful than youth, 
and the face in this portrait, as the 
photograph shows it, has not only 
the dignity of aged wisdom and au- 
thority but the lovable quality of 
kindness intensified by years. The 
effect of the physiognomy is en- 
hanced by the costume, said to-be 
that of a Bavarian peasant of the 
period 1877-78, and rich enough for 
a peasant costume. 

The picture was found in the cel- 
lar of a print dealer in Charlotten- 
burg, bought in marks, and brought 
te this country with another paint- 
ing which the owner was expecting 
to sell to P. Jackson Higgs of New 
York. When Mr. Higgs was looking 
. at his painting he saw the old lady 
and under dirt and grime felt the 
great beauty of the work. He was 
uncertain whether it would turn out 
to be Leibl or Duveneck, but after 
cleaning the consensus of opinions 
taken was for Duveneck. 

The Gainsborough exhibition still 
is on for a week or so at the Knoed- 
ler Galleries and makes an_ island 
of pure delight in the decidedly 
muddy stream of metropolitan exhi- 
bition during the holiday season. No 
one seems to regard art as a reason 
for holiday making, but Gainsbor- 
ough can be approached only with 
joyousness of spirit—the kind of joy- 
ousness that comes with a .Summer 
holiday, not at ali the boisterous 
mood of Christmas. He made, in 
fact, rather a mild showing with 
his lustier types. William Yelverton 
Davenport, descending in unbroken 
line from a Davenport of William 
the Conqueror’s time, is seen too 
tenderly for a squire so deep rooted 
in the British tradition. Gainsbor- 
ough has discovered his downright 
tempeP, his honesty of soul, his re- 
strictions of mind, his dislike of fol- 
derols and new inventions, but he 
has flicked his brush gently across 
the ruddy face and subordinated it 
to the..yellow waistcoat which he 
has made as beautiful as the breast 
of a canary, to the broad stocky 
hand magnificently painted, to the 
Splendid gun for which a true re- 
spect is shown. 

. Contrast this portrait with that of 
Viscount Hampden, eyes weary, eye- 
lids heavy, mouth subtly humorous, 
modeling flowing like a shallow 
brook about the mouth and- chin, 
the powdered wig_held neatly in or- 
der by those fine pencilings of the 
brush which Gainsborough used as 
the girl of today uses her hair net 


to give a look of tidiness to the. 


elaborate puffs and curis of a head- 
Gress. A portrait that a Frenchman 


might have painted could any 
Frenchman have- consented so to 
deny his clarity of definition to 
emphasize facts by veiling them. 

Occasionally Gainsborough, home- 
staying youth though he was, could 
be extremely, amusingly, delightfully 
French. 

It is in his landscapes, first and 
last his passionate preference, that 
we see it oftenest, in the landscapes 
with figures where the figures are 
subordinated. but still 
element of the composition. 

The spirit of Watteau is in his 
rustic idyls, those pastorals in which 
the man and the maid have an ele- 
gance not often divined in the Brit- 
ish peasant class, in which the land- 
scape has the pensive mysterious 
charm given to it by the dreaming 
invalid of Valenciennes. Gainsbor- 
ough’s early association with Grave- 
lot is one explanation of the Gallic 
grace given to such figures as the 
shepherd and shepherdess lounging 
on a bank in Mr. Harding‘s ““Pastorai 
Landscape,’’ with the sheep stepping 
haughtily, the landscape bathed in 
silvery gold; to the early ‘‘Rural 
Courtship,” with peasant and milk- 
maid and cow in languid converse; 
to the slim villagers in «a cart cross- 
ing a stream. Gravelot's influence 
must have been extremely restricted, 
a few lessons in etching are all we 
know of it, but Gainsborough may 
have drawn from it a lifelong in- 
spiration as genius does from any 
stream however thin that satisfies 
an inborn thirst. And having genius 
in fuller degree than talent he 
skipped backward from the authors 
of the popular prints to the master 
of them all. 

‘The exhibition covers a wide range 
of time, showing Gainsborough, as 
an obscure pleasure-loving handsome 
young artist at Ipswich, an irritable 
popular portrait painter at Bath, and 
the rival in London of Reynolds. 
One of the interesting canvases of 
the Ipswich period is the ‘Family 
Group,’’ Gainsborough, his. face 
strongly mottied by sunlight filtering 
through the branches and foliage of 
the tree- under which he sits, his 
young Scottish wife (they were both 
in their teens when they. married) 
her face ablaze with the splendid 
coloring of her race, their little giri 
to whom apparently but little of the 
beauty of the parents had descended. 
This handsome little picture has 
nothing of the sensitiveness of: the 
later work; it is downright. almost 
bluff in candor, a healthy trio paint- 
ed in a manner to emphasize their 
wholesomeness. 

The sensitive note comes in with 
the lovely ‘‘Miss Susan Gardiner 
When a_ Child,’’ Gainsborough's 
niece, delicate of feature, all child- 
ishness and charm. It goes out again 
with the portrait of ‘‘Miss Heber- 
den,” the daughter of a celebrated 
physician, 2 handsome salient por- 
trait of the ‘‘grateful patient’’ order, 
obviously intended for presentation 
and to please the’ recipient rather 
than the giver. 

Another portrait, painted in a quite 
different and humbier mood but 








an essential 


equally .intended to please a definite | belongs to 








Painting by Frank Duvenack, Now at Metrop 


taste not that of the artist, is “Miss 
Juliet Mott, Aged 12 Years,'’ a most 
adorable child with a little frill about 
her throat, a ruffied cap on her 
young head, punctiliously finished 
with no airiness of stroke but a firm 
tender modeling and a _ beautiful 
reading of gentile character. This 
1766 and was a token of 


A 





“The Scissors Grinder,” by Dwight C. Sturges. 
In Exhibition of Brooklyn Society of Ktchers. 


’ for example. 


Courtesy of P. Jackson Higgs 


gratitude for kindness: received at 
the house of the child's parents dur- 
ing an illness. 

In his introduction to the catalogue 
Mr. Carstairs says with particular 
truth: 

*‘Gainsborough does not re-create, 
but his sitters and his pastoral set- 
tings are mediums through which 
he himself is continually re-created. 
His portraits, though they have not 
the definite reproductive character 
of Reynolds. or Raeburn, have the 
distinction of subtlety, the charm: of 
suggestion, nuance, an air of de- 
tachment. This is not perhaps Miss 
Clarges in the flesh and blood, but 
this enchanting representation of her 
could be mistaken for no one else. 
It is no copy, no _ photographic 
delineation of her features; it is 
something more; it is her charm and 
vivacity, done, on canvas, through 
the personality of Gainsborough. 
“he is one who added to the joy of 
'- ing. She adds to the joy of living 
today. 

‘*We are, all of us, to a certain ex- 
tent, the children of our age, and 
Gainsborough's age was one of por- 
trait painting in England. One feels 
about these delicate, tenuous ladies 
and gentlemens who have long since 
passed away. a sense of the remote, 
the impersonal; a shy withdrawal, 
as if death, so long ago an experi- 
ence, had compelied their very por- 
traits into a world of shadow. But 
it is a world of twilight, not of dark- 
ness;. and Gainsborough triumphed 
in portrait painting because, through 
his sitters, as through his tand- 
scapes, he realized to the full his 
own rhythmic. his own esthetic 
vision." 

It would be a pity, though, to think 
of Gainsborough as completely with- 
drawn from I incident 
or without a gusty relish for the 
world about him, seen objectively 
and noted with humor. His dogs, 
He knew them from 
the start and was amused by their 
doggishness. The one drinking from 
the stream that runs through the 
landscape in the *‘Family Group’ — 








an underfed dog with an over-devel- 
oped conscience. His rolling eye 
tells you that he is aware of his 
wickedness. The dog running down 
to bark at the village cart crossing 
a stream, and addressing himself 
particularly to the old nag who an- 
swers back. In the drawings and 
water colors all the animals are mar- 
vels of expressiveness. No one but 
Blake could do ‘as much with a 
donkey; but even pigs are given the 
nature that belongs to them only a 
trifle sublimated. é 

On the whole, the drawings and 
water colors are more deeply to be 
desired than most of the oil paint- 
ings. They say with such spon- 
taneity that Gainsborough was an 
artist for all the centuries. Even 
the vast movement of Cézanne is 
hinted at in the “Hilly Landacape,” 
with its shifting planes and volumes. 

For the greatest joy to be had in 
modern water color we go to the 
Daniel Galleries ‘and the work of 
the American; Charles Demuth. Al; 
ways a magician with this medium, 
Demuth’s recent water colors make 
the older groups seem ever so little 
anaemic. These are bursting with 
vitality. Their technical qualities 
are apparent to any one knowing 
anything of the difficulty of pure 
wash. But they have another qual- 
ity that makes the technical splen- 
dors a vehicle for esthetic emotion. 
What the litle flower in the crannied 
wall did for Tennyson the zinnia, 
columbine, grapes, peaches, pears, 
ears of corn, do for us. Perhaps na- 
ture is losing her power over the 
mind of the modern world, but what 
she is losing art is gaining. We 
have lost a good deal of our ability 
to understand the language of na- 
ture, at any rate, and we need an 
interpreter more than formerly. 
Such interpreters as Demuth are 
rare enough, but they communicate 
@ message never before told. 





The picture, “Emma and Her 
Family,” which won for Mr. Bellows 
the Corcoran Gold Medal, is. shown 
on the opposite page. 
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GETTING ABOUT 
IN NEW YORK 


By A TERRIFIED LONDONER 


ETTING about in New York 
is perhaps the first problem 
which confronts a stranger. 
To one accustomed to the 
small village life of London 

it is a serious problem. At first, 
a taxi seems a safe refuge; herein 


Thoughts of the Bronx fade from 
memory; even Central Park seems 
an unattainable ideal. Now and 
again a little quiver in the ranks 
causes hope to leap, but at the very 
next street the mass sinks down into 
a long repose. . 


“*Is it a dream then waking would 


we may be whirled from the Battery pain 
to the Bronx at will; the speed,of| Ah! do not wake me; let me sleep 
American autos we, know cannot be again.’ 
beaten. How safe to sit at ease}; They sleep! 


within those orange walls and watch 
the blocks from one to one thousand 
fly by. : 

Alas, for the illusion! © The wild- 
est driver of them all, the one who 
even dares to bandy brogues with 
the policeman on point duty is un- 
able to hurry. At last the stranger 
understands the cryptic saying: 
“The idle rich."" They must indeed 
be idfe who are rich enough to sit 
still so long in motor cars, even .in 
taxis, in the streets of this wonder- 
ful city. : 

It is a privilege, of course, to sit 
amid the roar of Fifth Avenue or 
Broadway, while throughout the 
flying minutes and hours the traf- 
fic preserves a classic calm. Thus 
the stranger may learn many things, 
see many sights from his little glass 
and yellow box immobile on the 


roadway. How brightly the sun 
shines on these clever houses! 
How the crowds hustle! What a 


fascinating medley flows past on 
foot! What a grim phalanx sits 
sumptuously still and waits! Some 
of them perhaps may be making a 
laudable endeavor to be punctual at 
the opera by starting at 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon. 


And at last the stranger, rousing 
himself from the pleasant lethargy 
and realizing that the sunlight has 
begun to fade from the house fronts, 
that he has only progressed ten 
blocks in the last forty-five minutes, 
and that the ‘checker’ registers a‘ 
king’s ransom, thinks desperately of 
the subway as a means of achieving 
his purpose. 

Leaving the orange box he takes 
to his feet. passing like Israel of old 
through the Red Sea, with the 
waves of traffic piled up on either 
side of him. Strange to say, the 
traffic closes behind him with a deep 
roar, for once on foot he finds that 
the whole world seems to be hurtling 
about him, tearing on every side and 
at every speed as though hounding 
him personally to a terrible fate. 

The subway appears as a refuge. 

And what a generous amount of 
noise to be allowed to make for five 
cents and to hear. For the crash- 
ing of the gates mingles in modern 
progressions with the scrapings and 
shiverings of the trains as they reel 
to their stand beside the platforms. 
But here at last in an Interborough 
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The Meter Registers a King's Ransom 


Subway express is speed. In tie 
cheerful company of his brother men 
and women of every shape, size and 


nation he is dashed through the 
rocks in whatever Cirection§ he 
chooses. And, however fast he goes 


or however far, the genial Wrigley 
atmosphere is faithful to him, bath- 
ing the subway spearmint odors 
wafted on the tunnel breezes, not 
faint but pursuing. There is an 
English “Book of Manners for a 
Gentleman of Quality,” written in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, which 
contains among other advice for 
good behavior these words: 

“And wriggle thou not thyself 
within thyself as though thou 
couldst scarce contain thyself within 
thy skin. This showeth'a desire for 
Pre-eminence.” B 

The stranger would alter this max- 
im for modern New York, saying, 
“and Wrigley not thyself within 
thyself’! 
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platform is achieved; once more firm 
ground is beneath the traveler's feet, 
though a paternal company it seems 
is soon to reave even this from him 
by the installation of moving plat- 
forms. Lucky indeed is the new- 
comer if after this passage of the 
Styx he finds himself at the sta- 
tion which he intended to reach. Al 
too often, in the conscious newness 
of the moment, he has gone down 
town when he meant to go up, or 
up when he meant to go downs. It 
is rather like the old riddle about 
that which may be put up a pipe 
down but not down a pipe up. 

It is all his own fault if he does 
get mislaid, for no town on earth 
surely -has so many directions to 
help the unwary: with black lines 
and green lines, with arrows and 
hands and letters and dials, to say 
nothing of all the tender solicitude 
of the official utterances on Safety 








AMERICAN FIRST NIGHTS IN LONDON 


( Continued from Page 7) 


on, opened its chord-keyed mouths 


and introduced 
mammy. 


a new melodic 
pit and gallery decided 


simultaneously they hadn't been in 


queue outside all those hours to be 
mammified any more. 


Still, the sporting quality tempers 


the readiness to trim the sails of any 
American theatrigal bark, as when 
the ‘Music Box” greeted its first 
night in London not long ago. 
Stalls, 
scenery and the musical numbers, 


but weren't at all satisfied with the 
It was American comedy, 


comedy. 
and much American comedy is a 
lugubrious riddle to the London first- 
nighters. Several comedy scenes 
passed to polite indifference. There 
was a rattle of programs among the 


pit and gallery liked the 


they didn’t know where, or even 
what, the Bronx might be. The 
programs in the stalls began to 
rattle. A decidedly cockney Voice 
came out of the pit: 

“I sy, old dears, tell us now what's 
the blommin’ Bronx?” 

The clever American girl, who was 
one of the “dears” thus addressed, 
caught the eye of the stage man- 
ager, who stood in the wings plainly 
worried at the portent of sudden 
storm. She caught the arm of her 
vis-a-vis on the stage, astonishing 
himself by her sudden interruption 
of his lines, and lightly interpolated: 


“I have a thought! 1 must tell it 
you before I forget it. If ever an 
English friend of ours should me 
to visit us in the Bronx, we must be 
sure to tell him that he will like it 
tr dously because lots of New 





stalls, however, that ded omi- 
nous. Program rattling always por- 
tends restlessness in the pit and gal- 
lery. The latter concentrated their 
grudge upon one principal—the one 
who walked in Willie Collier’s shoes. 
The scene being played was hurried 
through—but not fast enough. The 
**boohs” began to fall, gently, but 
persistently. A hurried curtain saved 
the situation, and a singer who had 
won especial favor, being next re- 
vealed, restored some good humor. 
For a time, though, each appear- 
ance of the comedian who had 
aroused especial ire, not through 
fault of his own but his ‘‘scene,’’ 
was greeted by decided protests. He 
redeemed himself as soon as he had.a 
fair chance, however, and pit and 
gallery decided to even up for him. 
At the final curtain they gave him 
the most demonstrative acclaim on 
record for a musical show. But that 


first night was a handicap ‘the 
‘“‘Music Box’ was long recovering 
from. 


One of the English traits, so his- 
torlans of Rule Britannia aver, is 
the wanting of a thing when and 
not after the thing is wanted. It’s a 
trait, at any rate, of the first night- 
ers. An American comedienne in a 
recently imported musical comedy 
saved her play and the pocketbook 
of its importers by giving a first- 
night audience what it ted—when 


York’s homey people live 'there, and 
it will remind him of his own 
Brixton.” 


Instant applause swept the stalls, 


a dearie!” 


motor car, 


appeared. 


ter and sale. 


Judges, they are sure, render dec? 
sions to the highest bidder. 


such evident eminnece and probity 


complished, restored the old tradi 
in the British mind than ever. 


tickled Broadway. 





it wanted it and called for it. 
Much of the locale was identified, 
in lines and songs, as being in ‘‘the 


Bronx." It was a romantic Bronx, 
staged with a ‘“‘dear old home’’ 
flavor It was repeatedly referred 


to and the first nighters began to 
understand that there was some sort 
of intangible charm being indicated, 
ghey dat know how, by the pe- 


did not even represent a satire. 


it died, was very, very sad. Th 





culiar execHenves of the Bronx. And 


pit and gallery, punctuated by pit 
calls: “Good old girl!"’ and “That's 
There were a lot of other 
things about the play the first night- 
ers did not understand, policemen in 
caps and references to “parking” the 
but the house retained 
its good humor and gave an ovation 
to the American girl each time she 


Since George III. the average Eng- 
lishman has believed that Americar 
law courts are marketplaces for bar- 
Law verdicts are not 
won, they are convinced, but bought 
by bribery or influence. American 


Chief Justice Taft, on his last visit 
to England, did much to improve the 
credit of American jurists. There was 
general astonishment that America 
should have a law courts Judge of 


An American first night undid all 
‘that the former President had ac- 


tion and left it more firmly anchored 


It was a farce comedy that had 
Its principal 
was a bibulous Judge who 
made a rendezvous with the fair de- 
fendant. Lawyers and litigants were 
types so grotesquely drawn that they 


It was very, very funny—in Amer. 
ica. Its first night in London. when 


first-nighters were restless at first, 
groping for an understanding. What 
was programmed as a courtroom 
seemed more like the auction room 


at Christie’s. The witnesses, plain- 
tiffs and defendants conducted them- 
selves quite as similar types at Tat- 
tersall’s. They couldn’t get the hang 
of the thing until the Judge came 
fin, announced as “His Honor.’’ 
frankly and with all approved 
comedy antics, in such a condition 
as to inspire a gafleryite to loudly 
exclaim: 

“Why, bless me, the blighter’s 
woozy, and forgot ‘is wig!" 

A great understanding descended 
upon the first-nighters. It wasn't a 
play, it was an education! No one, 
of course, could laugh at a Judge, 
no matter what he might do. For one 
thing, it would be perilously near to 
contempt of court, and for another 
thing it just isn’t done—out of Brit- 
ish respect for institutional dignities. 





Gratefully they didn’t booh. They 
even told their friends they shouldn't 
miss it; to go some night when they 
felt they could stand an off evening. 
“It was such a frank exposition of 
what really went on in America.” 
They took it seriously for a week or 
so, and then seekers after knowledge 
of what they knew anyway ran out, 
and the burial was peaceful. 

But now and then the top sergeant 
is wholly forgotten at an American 
first night. At an Anna Christie or 
a Romance; a Sally or a Blossom 
Time; a Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife or 
a Potash and Perimutter. Being 
sporting events, cheers come as lus- 
tily as derision if the playwright has 


had a fair working knowledge of 


‘‘what isn’t done’? in London and 
what isn’t understood. 


MS wfter enough of ‘‘speeding,”’ a { First as upon a solemn ritual. Per- 


| haps that is what it is. The stranger, 

intent upon Safety First puts direc- 
tion last and ds in a e 
a giddy afternoon upon the shuttle 
when he meant to be far afield; and 
ends by being lost forever in the 
marble. ha!'s of the Grand Central 
when he hoped to end a “‘perfect 
day” by going to Philadelphia from 
the Pennsylvania Railway Station. 

A victim of despair, he ventures 
out into Forty-second Street. By 
this time night has fallen and the 
great buildings have sunk into a 
blue gloom which shadows too the 
garish details of the streets. 

The crisp air beats upon his face, 
the half empty pavement of Madi- 
son Avenue lures him on. He walks, 
he stops, he turns, he changes his 
way almost at random; finding hin:- 
self, perhaps now in the gray green 
shadows of Central Park or at last 
out upon the wide slope of River- 
side Drive. And whichever. way he 
walks or turns the joy and the won- 
der grow upon him. 

There by the river, with its great 
curves gleaming beneath a pansy- 
dark and star-strewn sky and the 
further shore purple against the last 
faint afterlight of sunset. he must 
stop at last. 

Behind him upflung against the 
sky in a jagged confusion of shapes 
and sizes, tower the buildings of the 
great city; their lights delicate in 
pattern as old lace, 


“Glitter like a swarm of fireflies 
Tangled in a silver braid.” 


The sound of traffic apd of voices 
comes to him faintly in a strange, 
pulsing murmur like that of the tide. 
His heart turns over! He knows that 
after all the only way to visit a city 
is as he would visit a shrine, hum- 
bly and on foot; a pilgrim to a great 
shrine of Humanity. 











( Continued from Page 5) 


peror has procured and placed there 
to supply food for his gerfalcons and 
hawks, which he keeps here in 
mew.” 

There was, besides, the palace of 
bamboo, erected for three months 
each Summer and then taken down, 
and all the glitter of an Oriental 
Court, and a stable of 10,000 white 
horses, .of which the mares’ milk 
was for the royal family and.a fa- 
vored clan which had once aided 
Genghis Khan. When the white 
horses roamed, even the barons 
must give way before them. 

Marco was 17 when he set out on 
the road and 21 when he reached 
Chandu. He came into favor at 
once, and by the time he had picked 
up half a dozen languages and dia- 
lects he was well started on a Career, 
three of whose twenty years he 
spent as Governor ofa city, Yang- 
chow. He traveled in Cathay, which 
is North China, and in South China; 
he was sent on imperial missions and 
pleased his monarch, and he tells 
how he and his Venetian elders, with 
a German follower, made mangonels 
which catapulted 300-pound stones 
into a town and ended a siege. The 
Chinese annals, though they agree 
with the Venetian in other matters, 
have no record of this siege of Saian- 
fu, a point which doubters have 
stressed, as they have Marco's fail- 
ure to mention tea or the Great Wall 
of printing (except for money) or 
the City of Canton. In Canton there 





SIX HUNDRED YEARS SINCE 


jis the Temple of the Flowery Grove, 

with the statues of 500 arhats. One 
of ferocious nature), which the Em- 'wears a ruff and a hat and its fea- 
it hag -been 
called a statue of Marco, but the au- 
More likely, they 
say, it is of some early Portuguese 
wayfarer or an Indian. The skeptics 
who call Marco a plain romancer are 


tures are not Chinese: 


thorities reject it. 


far in the minority. 


could not match. 


from Cambulac, 


sheets, 


with 400 horses. 


royal express service. 
inns, every three miles, was a fort 
with perhaps forty houses; 


belts of bells and served in relays. 


Lady Cocahin was sent from Cam 


nephew of Kubla. 


ing quicksilver and mercury twice 





The court in which he served was 
that of a tolerant ruler who fostered 
commerce and maintained a system 
of ‘communications which Europe 

Many roads ran 
the-~capital, and 
each had an inn every twenty-five 
miles: not only fine beds and silken 
but post-horse stations fur 
the King’s messengers, some of them 
In all, says Marco 
Polo, the empire had 10,000 such 
buildings and 300,000 horses in the 
Between the 


these 
were for the foot runners, who wore 


In time the three men from Venice 
wished for home, and the chance 
came, after many refusals, when the 


baluc to Persia to marry Argon, 
Lord of the Levant and great-grand- 


They went by sea, past the East 
Indies and India, where Marco saw 
yogis who lived 200 years by drink- 


month. Death was less lenient with 
Asiatic members of his party on this 
voyage of two years and Lord Argon, 
too. was dead when at last they 
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MARCO POLO 


reached Persia. So they gave his 
bride to his son, a valiant man 
(though not as handsome) and after 
twenty-six years’ absence the three 
Polos returned to Venice, where 
Messer Marco before long went to 
war against Genoa, was taken cap- 
tive.and dictated his book in prison. 

Many have doubted Marco Polo's 
account, and the first of the doubters 
were the Venetians of 1295. The 
story was told more than 250 years 
later by Ramusio. Perhaps this early. 
editor drew on the Arabian Nights 
but his tale fits. 

Two old men and one in the prime 
of life, all in rags, knocked at the 
gate of Ca’ Polo—the House of Polo— 
and the servants harried them as 
beggars. In a quarter of a century 
Maffeo and Nicolo and Marco had 
been given up for dead; the, memory 
of them was as weak as their own 
recollection of their native tongue 
But they were received at last, 
though not accepted. So for proof 
the three gave a feast. They Invited 
all their kindred to the palazzo and 
the men of rags appeared in splendid 
robes. Between the courses they 

hanged their rai three times, 
each time cutting up the robes they 
had doffed and giving the pieces to 
the servants. Then at last they came 
once more with their rags. These, 
too, they cut, and from hiding places 
in the seams and welts poured rubies 
and sapphires, diamonds, emeralds 
and carbuncles. Then Marco began 
the tale which before long !ed to his 
being referred to even in the records 
of the Signory, when he wen: *.' 
for a wine smuggler. as I) Mis ai 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 





All of 


Julius Caesar 

Macbeth 

Hamlet 

King Lear 

Othello 

Antony and Cleopatra 
Cymbeline 

Pericles 

The Tempest 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
The Merry Wives of Windsor 
Measure for Measure 

The Comedy of Errors 

Much Ado About Nothing 
Love’s Labour Lost 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
The Merchant of Venice ; 
As You Like It 

The Taming of the Shrew 
All’s Well That Ends Well 


Sonnets 


Also 


An index to characters and a cemplete glossary of 28 pages. 


Sent for Free Examination “ A 


ERE is a single volume contain- 
ing all of Shakespeare’s work. 
It is made by the master 
craftsmen of the Oxford Uni- 

Sep ™ versity Press in England and 

follows the exact text, without 
abridgment, of. one of the three authentic 
copies of the First Folio, in the Bodleian 

Library at Oxford. Yet this amazing 

volume, containing 1352 ‘clearly printed 

pages, is actually only one inch in thick- 
ness! 





Lon 


Oxford India Paper 


This truly wonderful achievement was 
made possible by the use of genuine Ox- 
ford India paper. The same number of 
pages of ordinary book paper would make 
a volume FIVE inches thick! Yet Oxford 
paper is so strong that a strip of it three 
inches wide supports a weight of twenty- 
‘five pounds. It is so opaque that the 
printing does not “show through.” 


But even this is not all. The men who 
made this book determined that it was to 
be the supreme achievement of centuries 
of bookmaking at the Oxford University 

' Press. The type was selected from 550 
styles. The very ink was made in Oxford! 
And each individual book was bound by 
hand, in flexible gold-stamped Pluviusin, 


SHAKESPEARE 
ONE Vowume ! 


Every Play and Every Poem Complete 
Printed in bold face type, genuine Oxford India paper. 

Twelfth Night 

The Winter’s Tale 

The Life and Death of King John 

King Richard the’Second 

King Henry the Fourth 

King Henry the Fifth 

King Henry the Sixth 

King Richard the Third 

King Henry the Eighth 

Troilus and Cressida 

-Coriolanus 

Titus Andronicus 

Romeo and Juliet 

Timon of Athens 


Poems and Sonnets 
Venus and Adonis 
The Rape of Lucrece 


A Lover’s Complaint 
Sonnets to Sundry Notes of Music 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


a a 


which is better and more durable than 
ordinary leather. 


You must see it 


It is impossible to describe or picture 
this beautiful volume and do it justice. 
You must see it. You must see and feel 
the richness of the cover. You must note 
the clear printing in bold face type. You 


must examine the wonderful Oxford India . 


paper. You must read again some of the 
immortal master’s work. 

Then—and only then—will you appre- 
ciate how remarkable this book is. It 
is an actual fact that every person who 
sees this book in our office purchases a 
copy on the spot. We believe you, ‘too, 
will be glad to have a copy. We believe 
you will not want to part with it at any 
price. That is why we 
want to place this book 
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Only a few ‘nundred copies 


For months we have been awaiting this 
edition, and now the first few hundred 
copies have arrived from abroad. There 
will be no more before Christmas. So 
this is a rare opportunity to secure copies 
for yourself or for gift purposes. But 
you must act at once. Do not send any 
money. Many will order—some will be 
too late. Be sure of receiving your copy 


‘by mailing the coupon at once. The Ply- 


mouth Publishing Co., Dept. 312-A, 7 
West 42nd St., New York City. 


en ee —SPECIAL APPROVAL COUPON= — — — 
The Plymouth Publishing Co. Dept. 312-A, 
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PROVING THERE ARE SERMONS IN STONES 


( Centinued from Page &) 


school song, the burden of which was 
“If you have a pleasant thought, 
sing it, sing it, sing it from the 
heart.’ Stone believes in that. If 
he has a thought that will make life 
pleasant, either here or hereafter, he 
is willing and eager to sing it or 
whistle it or dance it. 

When he was elected President of 
the National Vaudeville Artists he 
made a speech of acceptance in 


‘ which he went back over a part of 


his career on the stage and told 
something of his early difficulties 
and successes. He spoke of doing a 
song and dance written by Ernest 
Hogan. Said he: “I'll do it for you 
now."* 

The new President jumped to the 
stage and did his old-time song and 
dance act. The audience liked it. 

‘The first song and dance that 
Dave Montgomery and I did to- 
gether,” continued the new Presi- 
dent, ‘“‘was called ‘The Coon Hunt.’ 
I guess I'l! have to do that for you, 
too.” : 

And he did, scoring another hit. 

. *. . 

Appoinment for an interview hav- 
ing been made, I encountered Fred 
Stone, accompanied by his daughter, 
on the sidewalk outside his home in 
Forest Hills. There was honest cor- 
d@iality in his handshake. 

‘‘Dorothy and I have been over 
at the stable, visiting the ponies,” 
he explained. A fresh-air enthusi- 
ast, his eye it up with a happy idea 
of hospitality. “How about a little 
gallop? No? Well, then, let’s go 
down to my den.” 

He ted the way through a Tudor 
hall and down a stairs into what, in 
the ordinary home, would be a part 
of the cellar. The ceiling is cross- 
beamed with unhewn logs, the walls 
sheathed with heavy hewn planks, 
the chinks filled with mortar. It is 
a Forest Hills edition of a log-cabin 
interior. Hanging on the walls are 
‘sombreros, lariats, spurs and other 
cowboy paraphernalia; pictures of 
hunting scenes, of the Far West, 
of actors; mounted heads of big 
game. In one corner is a large, 
well-filled gun rack. 

Stone wheeled forward a huge, 
leather easy chair for me; he sat on 
the table, his legs swinging; Dorothy 
curled up in the depths of another 
easy chair. Then he got down to 
conversation. He puts the same 
energy into his conversation that 
he puts into his acting. The talk 
was of hunting and fishing and the 
outdoor life. 

“Tell him how you roped the 
mountain lion, daddy."’ And daughtér 
Dorothy looked at father Fred with 
the same expression that is in her 
eyes when, on the business side of 
pond footlights, she sings ‘‘Wonderful 


of it. If you're interested, I'lk run 
it off as soon as it gets dark enough.” 

He has moving pictures of other 
hunting exploits; also moving pic- 
tures of the children. He takes 4 
couple of reels every year. He be- 
gan when Dorothy was a toddler. 
He has already planned the reel that 
he will make this year—a double 
exposure (if that is the correct tech- 
nical term), one made in Winter, 
the other in Summer, using the 
same background in both exposures, 
which will appear simultaneously on 
the screen. ‘ 

There were childish voices up- 
stairs; cries of ‘‘Where’s daddy? 
Where's daddy?’" And soon the two 
younger children, just released from 
school, were clattering down the 
stairs. They were introduced as if 
they had been grown-ups. 

“Well, Paula, I hear that you 
stand high in your class.” 

Paula admitted that the rumor 
was true. . 

‘That's fine,” said father Fred. 
“I’m sorrow I can’t take you to the 
movies today. I'll take you tomor- 
row, sure! Now run out and play.” 

There was disappointment in their 


eyes; but, with never a word of 
complaint, they clattered up the 
stairs. 


“I. promised to take them’ this 
afternoon to see Harold Lioyd,"’ ex- 
plained Stone. ‘‘I’ve been watching 
for the show to come to Forest Hills. 
I'm crazy to take the kids to it; 
Paula laughs so hard at anything 
funny that I cry trying not to 
laugh."’ 

“Your children all 
fond of their dad.”’ 

For a moment or two, Stone re- 
garded his feet, swinging them the 
while. 

“"Why—we've always been—why, 
sort of close together, all of us.’’ 

He looked up, speech no longer 
hesitating. 

**I need sleep. I'm no good unless 
I have it. I sleep till noon. Mrs. 
Stone—she's in the show, too—she 
doesn’t get to bed until after mid- 
night, just the same as me. Yet 
she's up at 7 every morning, Why, 
you know, she wouldn't think of 
letting any one else comb the hair 
of those kids. She's always been 
that way. And that’s the reason 
we've always been so close. She's 
taught them, no matter what their 
troubles may be, to come to her with 
them—or to me."’ 

Reminded of his line, ‘‘I'm strict,"’ 
in ‘Stepping Stones,’’ both father 
and daughter broke into laughter. 

‘*That's an old family joke. Every 
once in a while I say to the kids, 
‘I'm strict!" You ought to see 
what happens to me then. A few 
nights after the show opened, I sud- 


seem pretty 





denly pulled it on Dorothy. It got 
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‘‘Why, I've got a moving picture, her laughing so I was afraid I had 


done over in Marie Antoinette style. 


broken her up. But the audience 
laughed too, so I’ve kept the line 
since. No, we're not strict; we 
don’t have to be. 

“All three of the girls are indus- 
trious. They've seen me accomplish 
things, accomplish stunts, and they 
know how hard I have to work to do 
it. Perhaps it has been a good ob- 
ject lesson—perhaps ft has taught 
them that it’s hard work that 
counts.”’ 

“And another thing,’’ said the 


seventeen-year-old Broadway star || 


from the depths of the easy chair, 
“‘is never to think failure. Every- 
thing that I have dreamed has come 
true. Do you know that when I was 
a little girl I dreamed that some day 
I'd have a Marie Antoinette bedroom. 
Last season I was away for a few 
months with Daddy, getting a little 
stage experience-in the ‘Tip Top’ 
company. And when [I got home I 
found that my bedroom had been 


Daddy had ordered it done while Ih 
Was away.”’ 

At Stone’s suggestion we went out 
“to see what the kids are doing.” 
They had been joined by some of the 
neighbors’ children, and all were 
taking turns at riding in a small cart 
that was hauled by Castor, the dog 
that supplied the motor power to the 
little wagon in which Rougette Hood, 
alias Dorothy Stone, is drawn into 
Cherryville Square, down at the 
Grove Theatre. Dog and ‘s 
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were at the far end of the street. 
“Ici! Ici!” shouted Stone in an 
authoritative voice. The dog turned 
immediately and came trotting back. 
“That’s French,” Stone explained. 
“All the French I know. Got the 
French and the dog up in Canada for 


Stone discovered that the dog har-. 
ness needed some alterations; and so 
the whole caravan—dog, wagon, the 
eomedian, his children, his neighbors’ 
children’ and_ the- chronicler—went 
around to the Stone garage. Then 
Stone had to show the children how 
to “brake’’ the wagon going down 
hill, by applying friction to the street 
pavement through the medium of 
sole leather—a time-honored custom 
of boys, beloved by cobblers. An 
hour or so was used in this way. 

Presently we returned to the den. 
Some more talk—this time of guns 
and gun-fanning and the tactics of, 
gun-fighting—and then it was dark 
enough to start the moving-picture 
machine. . 

There was a picture, taken in the 
Grand Canyon, of Stone’s roping a 
mountain lion; another picture, 
taken off the Greenland coast, of his 
lassoing a pair of polar bears. In 
still others he bulldogged a steer 
and ‘‘busted’’ a bucking broncho. 
There were a couple of home pic- 
tures. One of them showed a sKat- 
ing pond, a host of children and a 
half-dozen grown-ups, all on skates. 

‘That was taken at my place at 
Amityville,”’ the actor explained. 

The skaters skurried across the 
foreground singly, in pairs, in whirl- 
ing groups. 





“That’s my Dad—he’s 75." And 
so, as different figures came into the 
foreground, Stone ran through the 
family roster. Three generations 
were there, skating and skylarking— 
four grandparents, two parents, 
three children, also a score or so of 
neighbor children. 

“TI ought not to show you this pic- 
ture; it’s altogether too long,’’ said 
Stone apologetically. ‘‘But we sort 
of hate to cut it.” 

The cynic may say that it’s casy 
enough to lead the cheerful life when 
‘one has an income that tops a hun- 
dred thousand a year. To this there 
are two answers. The first is that 
there are people with itmcomes 
greater than Stone’s who do not lead 
the cheerful life. But the second 
answer is the better. To appraise 
it at its full value one should have 
been at Fred Stone’s dinner table 
that night and heard him tell of his 
early days when he traveled with a 
one-ring circus, getting up before 
dawn so that the road to the next 
“show town" could be traveled in 
time to put up “the big top’’—days 
when hard knocks were more plenti- 
ful than hard cash. 

Making ali allowance for the rain- 
bow mists of reminiscence, it was 
evident that Stone, the circus acro- 
bat, f6und the same joyous zest in 
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lights that his brush was used. All 
the high lighta—on the nose, cheeks, 
chin, forehead, hands, headdress, 
neckcloth, tablecloth—have been re- 
inforced with white, sometimes heav- 
fly loaded, as on the neckcloth; 
sometimes thinly dragged, as on the 
tablecloth; sometimes merely dabbed 
and rubbed, as on the fur. Profes- 
sor Toch's photographs reveal the 
crackle of the surface running freely 
across the blacks, ¢ven into the 
sockets of the eyes, the shadow of 
the neck, the hollow of the hand; 
but when the crackle reaches the 
whites it begins to show faintly un- 
der the thin whites and very faintly 
or not at all under the heavy whites. 
That in itself is suggestive, even if 
the unaided eye did not say that the 
whites have been overlaid. The 
meeting of the edges (between the 
arm and the tablecloth where the 
white impinges on the dark, for in- 
stance), the crowding up from below 
of the white of the neckcloth around 
the fingers, or the drag down of it 
on the knuckles from above; the in- 
effective dabbing in the fur, or the 
small dragging of light on the edge 
of the coat, are all telltale utterances 
of the restorer. 

I have said that this was clumsily 
done. There is not a bit of good 
brushwork left in the picture—noth- 
ing masterful, free or individual. I 
am therefore the more surprised to 
find the director of The Hague Mu- 
seum sending us a cablegram say- 
ing, among other things about “the 
“Old Woman Cutting Her Nails,*’ 
that “‘the manner of painting is that 
of a genius and the artist who un- 
dertook such unsurpassed, such pow+ 
erful brushwork must have been one 


art critic of one of our great dailies 
only a few days before had declared 
that the picture had “a breadth, a 
monumental majesty, a cloudy splen- 
dor to which Maes never even re- 
motely approximated."’ 

And a gallery “expert” had also 
put himself on record regarding the 
handling of the picture in some sen- 
tences about its “bold brush 
strokes."" One wonders if this is not 
what I heard deacribed some years 
ago as “‘just a swell line of art talk.” 
Certainly, in view of the report of 
the camera, the talk is somewhat re- 
moved from the fact. And irritat- 
ingty misleading. Heaven knows that 
art and art- history at the present 
time are muddled enough by pro- 
fessors and writers without having 
gallery directors, art critics and ex- 


between the vital brush “of Rem- 
brandt and that of a second-rate re- 
storer, adding to the confusion by 
rhapsodies on the wrong thing! 

If the “Old Woman Cutting Her 
Nails’’ is rightly dated in 1658, then 
its brushwork should conform in 
measure to the beautifully dragged 
and kneaded surface of the ‘“‘Rabbi’’ 
of 1657 in the National Gallery, Lon- 
don; but it is mo more like that of 
the London surface than water is 
like wine. There is not the slightest 
resemblance one to thé other. The 
Metropolitan picture in its brushwork 
has no affinity with any picture by 
Rembrandt, either genuine or at- 
tributed. It is merely restoring-room 
brushwork, full of blunders and sig- 
nifying nothing. -The surface of 
Maes one can see fairly well in the 
Budapest portrait. It is not very 
significant and not at all wonderful. 

the difference 

place sur- 

faces that leads people to think the! 
Budapest portrait is by Maes and 
the Metropolitan “Old Woman Cut- 
ting Her Nails’ is by Rembrandt. 
The restorer created the difference, 
the ‘‘experts’’ were misled by it, and 
in turn they have misied the public. 

That the same hand did both of 
these portraits I have not a doubt. 
The model is the same model in 
both pictures. Maes painted her 





at feast ten or a dozen times, be-: 
cause there are that miany pictures 
of her by Maes now in existence. 
Tha they are slightly different one 
from another is not matter for sur- 
prise. No painter exactly repeats 


himself even with the same model 
before. him. He repeats only the 
general likeness. This, I think, 
must be apparent, in the two pic- 
tures under discussion, even in the 
photographs. 

But I am asked, “Could not Rem- 
brandt have painted the picture 
from the model of Maes?"* Yes; he 
could. If he did so he painted her 
only once, borrowing the Maes genre 
only once, and creating a picture 
that looks strange-in theme and 
treatment among the other Rem- 
brandts. if that ‘hypothesis is 
adopted and carried to its logical se- 
quence, you move on to the other 
Rembrandt pupils and find Rem- 
brandt borrowing the models of Bol, 
Flinck, Drost, Lievens and two 
dozen others. You find him setting 
an example for each pupil different 
from the example of every other 
pupil. You find, in short, that Rem- 
brandt is thirty men in one-—the 
most remarkable phenomenon in 
human history. The hypothesis be- 
comes impossible. 

And there is no necessity for it tm 
the first place. Why should Rem- 
brandt have worked from a pupil's 
model, in a pupil's style—a style to 
which his own pictures did not con- 
form and to which the pupil's pic- 
tures did conform? Why should the 
“Old Woman Cutting Her Nails,"’ 
which goes along and agrees with 
two dozen pictures by Maes, be 
given to Rembrandt, with whose 
Pictures it is in disagreement? 

The answer is not far to seek. 
Every gallery and collector wants a 
Rembrandt. They do not care for 
a Maes. A Maes may be worth $500; 
a Rembrandt may be worth $500,- 
000. Was it Huxley who said that 
sooner or later everything reduces 
itself to a matter of finance? The 
recent roar of anger that has gone 
up among Rembrandt disclosures— 
was it a roar over the quality of 
Rembrandt's art or over his name 
and price? Had the pictures been 
painted by Smith and priced at $100 
would there have been ‘any roar? 
N6; nor would history have been 
falsified, and people led to worship 
false gods, and art itself made a by- 
word and a mocking in public 
places. 
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What about 
this boy? 
This boy has THE BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE in his 
He can explain to 
you interestingly and cor- 
rectly all the familiar 
things which he sets 
around him. His teacher 
will tell you that when she — 
wants a quick and intelli- 
gent answer from her class, 
this boy always answers 
first. He understands 
many subjects of interest 
in the papers and maga- 
zines and in the conversa- 
tion of his elders. He has 
made “a long start in the 
race for Knowledge.” 


10,000 Educational Pictures 





Curiosity is the begin- 
ning of all knowledge. 
Do you know “any sub- 
ject about which your 
child has not asked you 


Curiosity — 
the Great 
Teacher 











a dozen questions? Let - 


him ask as many as he likes, and be sure 
to answer them correctly. That is the 
parent’s most important and most easily 
neglected duty. If you discourage your 
child’s curiosity you will injure his mind, 
and the bright boy or girl becomes stupid 
or indifferent. THE BOOK OF KNOW- 
LEDGE is the simplest and most natural 
method of helping the child to educate 
himself. IT ANSWERS EVERY 
QUESTION .A CHILD CAN ASK IN 
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The one great gift for the Children 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


Complete 
PLAIN AND SIMPLE LANGUAGE. 
So captivating is this great original work 
to the mind of the child that he absorbs 
with little effort the profound truths and 
great facts of the world of knowledge, 
while reading its delightful pages and 
looking at the thousands of striking edu- 
cational pictures. . 


The Best Thing Money Can Buy for 
Your Child’s Christmas 


Your boy and girl are looking forward 
éagerly to Christmas morning in the hope 
that Santa Claus will bring them THE 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, The Chil- 
dren’s Encyclopedia. It will come into 
thousands of homes on that day. The 
children themselves have been begging 


for it and every father and mother in this 


broad land knows that it is the ONE 
GREAT GIFT in the home where there 
are children to be helped in the important 
task of getting an education, and to be 
guided in their daily occupations and their 
play. It is the best thing money can buy 
for your child’s Christmas because it pays 
dividends of interest and knowled 

from the very first day it comes into the 


Answers 
Every — 
Question a 
Child Can 
Ask 


Why is ice slippery? 

Why is the sea never still? 
Can a plant see? 

What are eyebrows for? 
Why does milk turn sour? 
Why is-snow white? 

Do the stars really twinkle? 


What makes the color of 
the sunset? 


What makes knots in wood? 
What makes an echo? 
Why are tears salt? 


Encyclopedic Index 


Your child is like no other childin the 
world. He has his own peculiar taste and 
need for-both physical and mental food. 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is the 
right kind of nourishing food for the 
child’s mind during the growing years. 
Give your child this remarkable, original 
work, and watch carefully which of the 
16 Great Departments interest him most, 
Nature, Science, History, Biography, As- 
tronomy, Physiology, Art, Literature, 
Poetry, or Manual Training. It will prove 
THE KEY to his natural bent, and the 
kind of work or profession in which he 
will most easily succeed. 


Free Book of Sample Pages 


The method of teaching by pictures with clear, 
simple explanations and delightful conversa- 
tional talks, you will find in the four complete 
sections of The Book of Knowledge which we 
invite you to have free. They are in an interest- 
ing 68-page booklet. Every reader of this paper 
is welcome to a copy. You owe it to your child 
to find out. So mail the coupon today and 
receive the free descriptive book with our 
compliments. 
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